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ABSTRACT 

This report represents the culmination of a year-long 
evaluation of the nature and extent of sexual harassment in the 
federal government. The various chapters explore the: (1) attitudes 
of federal employees toward sexual harassment; (2) extent of sexual 
harassment in the federal Horkplace; (3) characteristics of victims 
and perpetrators of sexual harassment; (U) perceptions ana responses 
of victims to incidents of harassment; (5) impact of harassment on 
the victim and the dollar cost of sexual harassment to the federal 
government: and (6) views of federal employees regarding potential 
remedies and their effectiveness. The final chapter provides a 
sumaary of findings, conclusions and recommendations. The appendices 
contain the methodology, definitions, survey questionnaire, 
additional statistical analyses, official policy documents, agency 
actions, a literature review, and an annotated bibliography. 
(Author/NRB) 
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_PREFACE 



A little over a year ago the Subcommitt^ on 
Investigations of the House Connmittee on Post 
Office and Civil Service asked the Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board to conduct a study to 
determine the extent, if any, of sexual harass- 
ment in the Federal workplace. This task was 
assigned to the Board's Office of Merit Systems 
Review and Studies (MSRS) ^yhich, at that 
time, was in its infancy— barely two months old 
with a staff of four. 

The study of sexual harassment was to be- 
come a landmark study of a complex social 
issue with Federal-wide implications. To con- 
duct such a study, MSRS had to develop sys- 
tems to address the issues at hand and survey 
the enlii-e Federal population in a manner 
honoring the scientific standards for a study of 
such scope. 

My colleagues and I began to shape the pro- 
ject along the lines of the Congressional man- 
date in late December 1980. Daniel Wojcik, 
Associate Director for Operations, brought to 
the assignment his multi-discipline experience 
in personnel research, survey design and per- 
sonnel operations. George Raub, the office's 
newly recruited Statistician-Computer Scien- 
tist was able to borrow from his previous Fed- 
eral experience in analyzing complex data 
bases and began to set in place the myriad of 
systems required to ensure an unbiased analy- 
sis, Cynthia Shaughnessy was chosen to coordi- 
nate the day-to-day operations of thib project, to 
contribute her substantial knowledge of Fed- 
eral women's issues which had grown out of her 
leader-^hip in the Federal Women's Program, 
and to oversee the drafting of the final report. 

Our initial task was the development of a 
questionnaire to search out answers to the con- 
cerns raised by the Congress. Although several 
informal studies had been conducted in recent 
years, none of them met the standards we 
believed we must honor to ensure a balanced 
and objective review of this area of human 
behavior. ^ 

With this pioapership much in mind we 
sought the counsel of those experts we believed 



could contribute to our understanding. At the 
time we developed the questionnaire. Dr. San- 
dra Tangri, Dr. Martha Burt, and Dr. Leanor 
Johnson were identified as expert researchers 
in various aspects of sexual behavior and they 
took a brief leave of absence from The Urban 
Institute to help us identify the critical issues 
and develop the questionnaire. During this 
phase of the project. Dr. Suzanne S. Ageton of 
the Behavorial Research Institute of Boulder, 
Colorado, Dr. Hubert Feild of Auburn Univer- 
sity and Dr. Barbara Gutek of the University of 
California at Los Angeles gave us the benefit of 
their research experiences as did many others. 

Over 20,000 Federal employees completed 
the questionnaire— an 85% response rate which 
far exceeded the minimum standards for relia- 
bility. Once the results were tabulated and ana- 
lyzed a preliminary report of the statistical 
results was presented to the Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service on September 25, 1980. 

Our final report identifies sexual harassment 
as an important concern in the workplace. 
Although we know of no comparable research 
in the private secto^, our findings in the Fed- 
eral study— that people of all ages, salary lev- 
els, education backgrounds and hometowns are 
potential victims— lead us to the observation 
that sexual harassment cannot be uniquely 
associated with Federal employment. We 
encourage private sector understanding of 
othei amployee experiences with sexual ha- 
rassment and encourage private sector leaders 
to pursue a comparable course of self-analysis 
as the first step in eliminating this form of sex 
discrimination. 



Patricia A. Mathis 

Director, Office of Merit Systems Review 
and Studies 
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Executive Summary 



This Executive Summary provides in condensed form a sum- 
mary of major recommendations and a review of the major 
findings on the views of Federal employees about sexual 
harassment, the extent of sexual harassment m the Federal 
workplace, a description of characteristics of victims and per- 
petrators of sexual harassment, a discussion of the perceptions 
and responses of victims to their incidents of sexual harass- 
ment the impact of the behavior on the victims and the esti- 
mated dollar cost of sexual harassment to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and views of Federal employees about potential remedies 
and their effectiveness. . 

The full Final Report represents the culmination ot approx- 
imately one year of original research and evaluation of the 
nature and extent of sexual harassment in the Federal 
Government. This study is the first scientifically controlled sur- 
vey of this depth and breadth ever to be conducted on the sub- 
ject of sexual harassment. To our knowledge it is also the nrst 
of its kind to be conducted with the full cooperation of the 
emplover— in this case the Federal Government. 

The'full report contains many recommendations that can be 
implemented by agency heads quickly and at relatively min- 
imum cost. Copies of this study should be made available to all 
agenev personnel offices, training officers. Equal Employment 
Opportunity officers and Federal Women's Program managers, 
to aid implementation of the recommendations. 



Background 

"Managers should be put on notice that a 'boys 
will be boys' atmosphere will not be condoned in 

any Federal agency." Janes M. H.mlcy. former Chair- 
man. Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. U S House of 
Representatives. 

In recent years there has beea growing dis- 
cussion about the existence of i-3Xual harass- 
ment at the workplace. Some maintain that it is 
an age-old problem, while others feel that it is a 
relatively new phenomenon that has emerged 
as more v/omen enter the working world. There 
has been controversy about what constitutes 
sexual harassment, how widespread harass- 
ment is, and how serious its consequences are 
for employee well-being and productivity. 



Against this background. Chairman James 
M. Hanley and the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives conducted a preliminary investiga- 
tion on sexual harassment in October and 
November of 1979. Although the investigation 
was limited to an examination of 100 com- 
plaints, the findings were Ferious enough to 
prompt the Subcommittee tc ask the Merit 
Systems Protection Board to conduct a thor- 
ough and scientific survey of sexual harass- 
ment in the Federal workplace. The Subcom- 
mittee wanted to find out if the results of their 
limited investigation would be borne out by a 
more extensive study. 
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The preliminary results of the MSPB study 
were presented at follow-up hearings held by 
the IIous(» Subcommittee on September 25, 
1980. The preliminary briefing focused on the 
series of questions mandated by the Subcom- 
mittee to be addressed in the survey. These 
were: 



1. What kinds of behavior constitute sexual 
harassment? Do the attitudes of men and 
women differ in this regard? 

2. To what degree does sexual harassment 
occur within the Federal workplace? What 
is the frequency? What are the mani- 
festations? 

3. Are victims or perpetrators of sexual ha- 
rassment found in disproportionate num- 
bers within certain agencies, job class- 
ifications, geographic locations, racial 
categories, age brackets, educational lev- 
els, grade levels, etc.? 

4. What forms of express or implied lever- 
age have been used by liarassers to rew ard 
or punish their victims? 

5. What has been the in-ipact of sexual ha- 
rassment on its victims in terms of job 
turnover, work performance, physical and 
emotional condition, financial and career 
well-being? 

6. What effect has sexual harassment had on 
the morale or productivity of the imme- 
diate work group? 

7. Are victims of sexual harassment aware 
of available remedies? Do they have confi- 
dence in those remedies? 



• reviewed various case testimonies. Con- 
gressional testimony, and pre\ ioUh ret)earch 
studies that had addressed the subject of 
sexual harassment. 

After extensive field testing on over 300 Fed- 
eral employees and after making numerous 
revisions, the research team constructed a ques- 
tionnaire designed to elicit answers to ques- 
tions in the Congressional mandate. As directed 
by the Hou.se Subcommittee, the research team 
prepared the questionnaire on the basis of the 
Office of Personnel Management's (0PM) defi- 
nition of sexual harassment, i.e., deliberate or 
repeated unsolicited verbal comments, gestures 
or physical contact of a sexual nature that is 
considered to be unwelcome by the recipient. 

With the assistance of 0PM, a disproportion- 
ately stratified random sample^ was drawn 
from OPM's Central Personnel Data File 
(CPDF) consisting of civilian employees in the 
Executive Branch. Four variables were selected 
to stratify the population. These were: sex, 
minority status, salary, and organization. Over 
23,000 men and women were surveyed in May 
1980. Questionnaires were sent to respondents* 
homes to preserve their confidentiality and 
anonymity. The members of the sample were 
asked to base most of their answers on their 
work experience during the 24-month period 
from May 1978 to May 1980, A reminder post- 
card was sent one week later and a follow-up 
questionnaire was sent to nonrespondents three 
weeks after that. The rate of return of 85%— 
was considerably higher than usually expected 
on mail surveys.^ 



Research Methodology 

To develop the study, the MSPB s Office of 
Merit Systems Review and Studies: 

• surveyed the current literature on the sub- 
ject of sexual harassment, 

• consulted with a group of community 
workers, academic researchers. Federal 
officials, and a union representative on the 
content of the study, 

• reviewed applicable case law and Govern- 
ment regulations and related policy direc- 
tives, plans, and training programs, and 
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*A "disproportionately stratified" sample is one in 
which certain categories of participants are selected 
to be in the sample in greater numbers than they 
occur in the general population. These categories of 
participants are intentionally oversampled to ensure 
adequate numbers for statistical analysis within 
each category. The sample is "random" in that, 
within a given category (or stratum), each member 
has an equal chance of being selected. A random 
sample enables the researcher to make prediction,^ 
about the whole population based upon the sample. 
All final results in this final report are expres.sed in 
"weighted** terms, which means that all numlKjrs 
and percentages are adjusted to reflect each cate- 
gory's actual size in the Federal ix)pulation. 

^See Babbie, Earl R. Sunry Research McOkhL^, 
VVadbWorth PublishingCompany. Inc. Belmont. (Cali- 
fornia. 197:5, p. 1()5. 
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Explanations of Frequently Used Terms 

Victims, In this executive summary, victims 
of sexual harassment are defined as those 
respondents who indicated (in either Survey 
Question 17 or Question 20) that they had expe- 
rienced one or more forms of sexual harass- 
ment on the job during the preceding 24 
months. All data is computed on the basis of 
Question 17 except for those parts of the Ques- 
tionnaire where respondents were asked to 
provide detailed data on one critical sexual 
harassment incident For questions involving 
this critical incident, the data on victims was 
computed on the basis of Survey Question 20. 
In the final report, the victlnis who chose to 
describe their critical incident are referred to 
as "narrator-victims." 

Level of severity of sexual harassment On 
the basis of preliminary analysis, sexual harass- 
ment experiences (identified by respondents to 
Survey Question 17 or Question Survey 20) 
were classified as "most severe," "severe/'^or 
"less severe." Those considered "most severe"— 
were actual or attempted rape or assault; 
"severe"— included letters, phone calls or mate- 
rials of a sexual nature; pressure for sexual 
favors; and deliberate touching, leaning over, 
cornering or pinching; and "less severe" in- 
cluded pressure for dates; sexually suggestive 
looks or gestures; and sexual teasing, jokes, 
remarks or questions. 



Findings 

Summary 

The following major findings emerged from 
the study: 

• Both men and women Federal workers 
generally agree that uninvited behaviors 
of a sexual nature constitute sexual ha- 
rassment 

• The incidence rate of sexual harassment 
in the Federal workforce is widespread— 
42% of all female employees and 15% of all 
male employees reported being sexually 
harassed, 

• Many sexual harassment incidents oc- 
cur repeatedly and are of relatively long 
duration. 
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• The majority of Federal employees who 
had worked elsewhere feel sexual harass- 
ment is no worse in the Federal workplace 
than in state and local governments or in 
the private sector. 

• Sexual harassment is widely distributed 
among women and men of various back- 
grounds, petitions and locations; however 
individuals with certain personal and or- 
ganizational characteristics are more likely 
to be sexually harassed than others. 

• The characteristics of harassers differ for 
women and men victims— for exan^ple. 
women report almost always being ha- 
rassed by a man. whereas men report usu- 
ally being harassed by a woman. 

• Many harassers are reported to have both- 
ered more than one victim at work. 

• Few employees report having been accused 
of sexually harassing others. 

• Those who are sexually harassed by super- 
visors and those who experience the more 
severe forms of sexual harassment are 
more likely than other victims to foresee 
penalties or possible benefits from the 
sexual harassment 

• Most victims neither anticipated nor re- 
ceive adverse coiisequences as a result of 
their sexual harassment although a size- 
able minority did, particularly women. 

• A number of informal actions were found 
by victims to be effective in stopping sex- 
ual harassment particularly the most 
direct and assertive responses. 

• Few victims pursue formal remedies, but 
many who do find them helpful. 

• The impact and cost of sexual harassment 
in dollars to the Federal Government is 
sizeable— an estimatnl minimum of $189 
million over the 2-yeii period covered by 
the study. 



• Althoupfh their experiences do not chanj^e 
th(» careers and work situations of most 
victinis, a sizeable number of women and 
men do leave their jobs or suffer adverse 
consequences. 

• Victims are more likely to think the sexual 
har:Lssmcnt negatively affcxrtcd their |)er- 
sona! well-being or morale than their work 
performance or that of their immc»diatc 
work j^roup. 

• Victims and supervisors are generally un 
aware of available forma! remedies and 
are skeptical about their effectiveness. 

• Assertive informal actions are thought to 
be the most effective way employees can 
make others stop bothering them sexually. 

• Most victims and supervisors think there 
is much management can do to reduce 
sexual hanissment. 

• In conclusion, the dat<i show that sexual 
harassment is u idespread. is costI> . deepl> 
felt by many of the victims, and that the 
1979 Congressional investigation was in- 
dicative of a significant problem, however, 
the data also indicated that there is much 
that can be done to reduce that problem. 

View of Federal Workers 
Toward Sexual Harassment 

To determine whether men and women 
defined sexual harassment differently, they 
were ;isked whether they considered uninvited 
sexually -Oriented behaviors to be sexual harass- 
ment. These behaviors, ranked in order of 
agreement were: 

Severe 

1. letters, phone calls or materials of a sex- 
ual nature 

2. Pressure for sexual favors 

3. Touching, leaning over, cornering or 
pinching 

IjCss Severe 

4. Pressure for dates 

r>. Sexually suggestive looks or gestures 
6. Sexual teasing, jokes, remarks or (juestions 

From the resf>onses, we found that most men 
and women agreed that behaviors 1-4 consti- 
tuted sexual harassment. However, men were 
less lik.»ly to think that "sexual looks" aiid "sex 




ual comments." the more ambiguous and pre- 
valent forms of sexual beha\ ior on the job, were 
sexual harassment, particularly when ix?r|)e- 
trated by a coworker. Res|X)ndents were not 
asked whether they thought that actual or 
attempted rape or assault was sexual harass- 
ment. Since this behavior is potentially crimi- 
nal, we assumed that it is the most severe form 
of sexual harassment. 

Generally, men and women were more likely 
to think that a behavior wjis sexual harassment 
if the perpetrator was a suixjrvisor rather than a 
coworker. Thus, it would ap{>ear that a higher 
st<indard of conduct exists for su|xir visors to 
exhibit proper behavior in the office, arguably 
because of their official authority and respon 
sibilities. 

Although in the abstract men and women 
were likely to ;)gree that uninvited sexual be- 
havior at work is sexual harassment, responses 
may indicate that sexual harassment is some- 
times situational. For most workers, including 
those who identified themselves as victims, the 
perceived motive or demeanor of the initiator 
made a difference as to whether the behavior 
was viewed jus sexual harassment. 

A number of questions were asked to find 
how res|)ondents viewed sexual behavior at 
work. We found that both men and women 
believed that sexual activity, whether volun- 
Uiry or otherwise, should not occur between 
|XK)ple who work t/)gether, although women 
were less likely to approve of sexual affairs 
among coworkers than were men. We found 
that men. including supervisors, showed a 
greater tendency than women to think that vic- 
tims are somewhat res|)onsible for bringing 
sexual harassment on themselves and are in- 
clined to believe that sexual harassment h»vs 
been exaggerated. H()\/ever. men and women 
agreed that sexual hanissment is behavior that 
people should not have to UMerate. 



Extent of Sexual Hanissment 

To determine how widespread sexual harass- 
ment is in the Federal workplace, respondents 
were asked whether they had ex|)erienced any 
of the seven listed behaviors within the finite 
time: frame of the previous 24 months (May 
liJ78 to May 1980), and how oftx^n the expe- 
rience occurred. 

From this we found that o!;e in four F'ederal 
employees re|>ortcd receiving uninvited and 



Dirfinition of S«xu«l Hara«m«nt 

Percentage of Male and Female Federal Emplovees^^ 

* Sexual Attention Constitutes Sexual Harassment {Questions 2-7, b <St d> 



SEVERE 



CESS SEVERE 




Letters Pressure for Deliberate 
and calls sexual favors touching 



Pressure Suggestive Sexual 
for dates looks remarks 



NOTE: Percentages are based on "Probably Yes" and "Definitely Yes" responses to questions. 



Women 
Men 



H 



unwanted sexual attention, and that woTfien, as 
expected, were much more likely to be victim^ 
than were men. Almost half— (42%) of all feij^al* 
Federal employees and only 15% of all nfiale 
employees reported being sexually harassed. 
Although the percentage for men is lower in 
comparison to women, it nevertheless is much 
higher than previously expected. 

Whether both men and women define the 
unwanted behavior that they received in the 
same way is debatable. Other studies have 
shown that men and women view their sex 
roles very differently and use language in dif- 
ferent ways \jo describe sexual behavior. Again, 

* it should be pointed out that the sexual harass- 
ment as reported here is based upon data pro- 
vided by the victims themselves. If sexual atten- 
tion was neither unwanted (nor uninvited) by 

* the recipient, it presumably was not reported. 

er|c 



The sexual harassment as reported by the 
victims took many forms. Every form except 
actual or attempted rape or sexual assault was 
experienced by a sizeable percentage of both 
men and women. The more ambiguous forms of 
sexual harassment— 'sexual comments." and 
"suggestive looks**— were repo^-ted most often. 
These forms were more likely to be repeated. 
7 However, with the exception of actual or 
(attempted rape or assault, most of the victims 
Veported experiencing all forms of sexual ha- 
rassment repeatedly. In addition, many reported 
experiencing more than one form of sexual 
harassment. We also found that the incidents of 
sexual harassment were not just passing events- 
most lasted more than a week, and many lasted 
longer than 6 months. Thus, not pnly^did the 
sexual harassment occur repeatedly, it was of 
relatively long duration as well. ^ 
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Incidence Rate Anwng Various Forms of Sexual Harassment 
Percentage of Female and Male Federal Employees Who Experienced Each Form of Sexual Harassment 
Between May 1978 and May 1980 (Question 17) 



LESS SEVERE 



SEVERE 



MOST 
SEVERE 




NOTE! Many respondents indicated that they experience more than one form of sexual harassment. 



To view the incidence rate of sexual harass- 
ment in context, we asked respondents who had 
worked outside the Federal Government to 
compare the Federal. Government with other 
workplaces. The majority of respondents stated 
that they felt sexual harassment was no worse 
in the Federal workplace than in state and 
local government or in the private sector. 

Victims of Sexual Harassment 

To determine who is sexually harassed and 
whether certain personal and organizational 
factors contributed to the likelihood of harass- 
ment, we looked at a number of demographic 
variables. Demographic characteristics of vic- 
tims that seem to have a strong bearing on 
whether or not an individual is harassed are: 
age, marital status, and sexual (male-female) 
composition of the workgroup. Those factors 
that seem to have a somewhat weaker bearing 
are education level, race, ethnic background, 
job classification, non-traditional nature of job, 
and sex of imniediate supervisor. Based on 
these factors, we found that the typical men 
and women who are likely to be harassed are: 

• young, 

• not married, 

• higher educated, 

« members of a minority, racial or ethnic 
group (if male) 



• hold trainee positions (or office/ clerical 
positions, if male), 

• hold non-traditional positions,- for their sex, 
(e.g., female law enforcement officers, male 
secretaries) 

• have an immediate bUjxjrvibor of the upfK)- 
site sex, 

• have an immediate workgroup comfwsed 
predominately of the opf)osite sex. 

We also found that certain agencies have a 
greater incidence rate than do others. Women 
in the Departments of Labor, Transportation, 
Justice, certain Defense Department agencies-^ 
(other than the Air Force, Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps), Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD), Air P^orce, Navy/Marine Corps, 
Veterans Administration and other smaller 
agencies^ had a higher rate of sexual harass- 
ment than those in other agencies. Men (as well 
as women) in the Departments of Justice and 
HUD and the Veterans Administration, and 
men in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the General Services Admm- 
istration also reported rates higher than the 
F'edoral-wide average. 



•^Such as the Defense Mapping Agency and Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

^Such as the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment. 
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Age of Victims 

Percentage of Federal Employees of Different Ages Who Experienced Sexual Harassment (Question 61) 




Ages 16-19 Age* 20-24 Ages 25-34 Ages 35-44 Ages 45*54 Ages 55 

and older 



^Marital Status of Victims 
Percentage of Federal Employees Who Experienced 
Sexual Harassment, by Marital Status (Question 62) 




Single Divorced Married Widov«ed 



Education Level of Victims 
Percentage of Federal Employees of Different Education Levels Who Experienced Sexual Harassment 

(Question 60) 




Rtctal and Ethnic Background of Victims 
Percentage of Federal Employees of Different Racial and Ethnic Backgrounds 
Who Experiencad Sexual Harassment (Question 59) 




Othir Hiipanic ^^'S' "O*®^ BIsck, not of Asian or Amarlcan 

Hiiptnic Hispanic Pacific Indian or 

origin origin Islander Alaskan 

^ ' native 



Job Classification of Victims 
Percentage of Federal Employees of Different Job Classifications 
Who Experienced Sexual Harassment (Question 57) 




Trainee Professional, Administration, * Other Office, Blue collar, 

technical management clerical service 



Traditionality of Jobs of Victims Sex of Supervisor(8) of Victims 

Percentage of Federal Employees in Traditional and Percentage of Federal Employees J/Vho Experienced 
Nontraditional Jobs For Their Sex Who Experienced Sexual Harassment, by Sex of Immediate 

Sexual Harassment (Question 52) Supervisor(s) (Question 50) ' 




Nontraditional 
job 



Traditional 
job 




Male supervisor Mala and female 
supervisors 



Female 

•uparvisof 



Sexual Composition of Victims' Work Groups 
Percentage of Federal Employees in Different Kinds of Work Groups Who Experienced Sexual Harassment 

(Question 61) 




Predominately Equal numbers Predominately . All women 
men of men aixi women, 

women 



Sex of Harasser 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Indicated the Sex of the Person(s) 
Who Bothered Them Sexually (Question 329) 




' Two or Both males Female Two or r.^ore 

more males and females females 



In addition, we found that certain work envi- 
ronments were more conducive to sexual ha- 
rassment than were others. 

Victims were more likely to report being in 
work environments where employees did not 
perceive open communications or a good rela- 
tionship with their supervisors, felt pressure to 
engage in sexual activity such as flirting or 
making comments about the opposite sex, and 
observed others using sex for professional 
advancement 

In addition, victims were much more likely 
than supervisors to perceive that sexual harass- 
ment is a problem in their offices and to think 
that management is not making every effort to 
stop sexual harassment 



Perpetrators of Sexual Harassment 

We found that most women j-eported that 
their harassers were male and that most men 
indicated that their ""harassers were female 
Ho\yever, men were far more likely than women 
to report being harassed by someone of their 
same sex. 

Most harassers of women and men report- 
edly acted alone rather than in concert with 
another person. However, most women identi- 
fied their harasser as being older than'they, 
whereas men usually indicated that their ha- 
rasser was usually younger than they. Although 
both women and men reported that their ha- 
rasser was usually married, men were more 
likely to indicate that^their harasser was 
divorced or single. Most victims in general 
reported being harassed by someone of their 
same race or ethnic background, although 



Age of Har«ss«r 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Indicated the Age of the Person(s) Who Bothered Them Sexually 

(Question 32b) 




O'der Younger Same Various ages Unknown 



Marital Status of Harasser 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Indicated the Marital Status of the Person(s) Who Bothered Them Sexually 

(Que^ion 32d) 



Married Mixed Unknown Single Divorced, 

separated, 
widowed 

\ 



minority women were more likely to report 
that their harasser was of a different race or 
ethnicity. 

One surprising finding was that women and 
men reported being harassed by fellow em- 
ployees more often than by supervisors. This 
findin«? was surprising in that, before the study, 
most sexual harassment was thought to be per- 
petrated by the more powerful supervisors 
against their more vulnerable employees. How 
ever, a sizeable number of women also reported 
being harassed by supervisors. Thus, super- 
visors were found to be personally responsible 
for a number of sexual harassment incidents, 
although no{ the principal cause of the prob- 
lem. However, supervisors as part of their 
duties have a responsibility to assure that their 
subordinates work in an environment free from 
sexual harassment in keeping with Federal 
policy prohibiting sexual harassment in the 
Federal workplace. * 



Another major finding was that many women 
and men reported that their harasser had also 
bothered others at work. This somewhat negates 
the view^ that sexual harassment is principally 
a matter of isolated instances of personal sex- 
ual attraction. Thus it appears that some indi- 
viduals are more likely to harass than otheis 
and that sexual harassment is not necessarily 
norma! interaction among men and women on 
the job, or that all men and women engage in it 
as has been intimated by some. 

Only a handful of respondents indicated that 
they had been accused of sexually bothering 
someone else at work, and most thought that 
the charge was unfair. This could indicate that 
few victims confront their harassers or that 
many accused harassers are unwilling to iden- 
tify themselves even in the privacy of an anony- 
mous questionnaire. 
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Ethnic Status of Harasser 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who lndicated the 
Ethnic Status of the Person (s) Who Bothered Them 
Sexually (Question 32c) 

TOTAL VICTIMS OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 



Organizational Level of Harasser 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Identified the 
Organizational Level of the Person(s) Who Bothered 
Them Sexually (Question 33) 

TOTAL VICTIMS OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 




Different 



Soma th« 
Mma and 
soma 

differant 



Unknown 
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Incidents of Sexual Harassment 

We found that although most victims did not 
foresee consequences for resisting or comply- 
ing with the sexual harassment, both the organ- 
izational level of the harasser in relation to the 
victim and the severity of the sexual harass- 
ment made a major difference in the victims' 
perceptions of the use of leverage. 

Victims who were harassed by immediate or 
higher level supervisors were more likely to 
foresee negative consequences for refusing to 
comply and incentives for complying with the 
sexual harassment than those who were ha- 
rassed by coworkers or other employees. Like- 
wise, those who were victims of "most severe" 
and "severe" sexual harassment were much 
more likely than those who were victims of 
"less severe** harassment to perceive that car- 
rots and sticks were being used against them to 
comply with the behavior. 

We also looked at how victims responded to 
their sexual harassment. Most victims stated 
that they responded to the sexual harassment 
by passively ignoring it. However, the most 
effective actions for most victims to take were 
found to be the most assertive actions— "asking 
or telling the person to stop'\6r'"reporting the, 
behavior to the supervisor or other officials." 
The least effective actions were found to be the 
most passive— "going along with the behavior" 
or "ig^^oring it." The effectiveness level for var- 
ious actions differed somewhat with the sex of 
the victim and severity of the sexual harassment. 



Coworkaror tmmadtata Unknown Subordlnata 
othar iuparvltor 
•mploya* or othar 
tuParvItor 



NOTE: Soma ra«pond«ntt Indlcatad that mora than one 
partv botharad tham. 



However, it should be pointed out that al- 
though reporting the behavior to a supervisor 
or other officials was found to produce better 
results compared with other informal actions, 
around half of the women and only one-third of 
the men who tried this found that it made no 
difference or made things worse. This indicates 
that much still needs to be done to make super- 
visors and other officials accountable for resolv- 
ing these problems informally. 

Another indication of the need to make super- 
visors and other officials more responsive to the 
problem of sexual harassment is the finding 
that talking with these officials did not help the 
situation in the majority of cases. Talking with 
a party outside the agency such as a lawyer, 
civil rights group, someone from Congress, or 
other agency official, was found to be most suc- 
cessful for the few male and female victims of 
"most severe" sexual harassment and female 
victims of "less severe" sexual harassment who 
tried it. Most workers did not talk with any one 
about their incident and when they did, they 
usually spoke with friends and relatives or 
other workers. 

We found that very few victims took fonnal 
institutional remedies against the sexual ha- 
rassment—only 2 to 3%. The majority who took 
■formal actions reported that their doing so 
made things better. This would indicate that in 
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Narrators' informal Responses to Sexual Harassment 

Percentage of Narrators Who Indicated that Taking These Informal Actions "Made Things Better" (Question 23) 




12 



NOTE: Many rejpondent$ indicat ed that they took more than one action, j 



Narrators' Formal Responses to Sexual Harassment 
Percentage of Narrators Who Indicated That Taking These Formal Actions "mads things better" (Question 28) 




Requested an Filed a j^equested an Filed a 

inveitigation discrimination investigation grievance or 

by victim's complaint or by an outside adverse action 

organization lawsuit agency appeal 



NOTE: Some respondents indicated that they took more than one formal action. 
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Costs of Sexual Harassment 

Womeii 



Job Tui-nover 

Cost to offer a job* 
Background checks- 
Traininjr* 

Total Cost of Job Turnover 

Emotional Stress 

Individual Productivity 

Absenteeism 

Work Group Productivity 

TOTALS 



'Source. Office uf Prugram MauuKenienl and F^vulua- 
tion. Office of !*ersonnel Management 

-Source. Division of Ponsonnei InvestiKiittoiis. Office of 
Personnel Munajjement 



Men Total 

$ 6.4 $ 1.2 § 7.6 

2.0 0.4 2.4 

24.1 27 26.8 

S 22.5 $ 4.3 S 26.8 

3.9 2.1 5.0 

37.7 34.4 72.1 

5.3 2.6 7.9 

32.6 44.3 76.9 

S102.0 $ 86.7 $188.7 



'Source. **Enriplo>ec Training in the Federal Service— 
FY 1979." publishwl by the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Workforce Pvffecti\enes>fc and Development Office. 



contrast to the lack of faith in formal remedies 
expressed by most respondents in Chapter 8, 
the system does work for some. However, a 
sizeable minority (41%) indicated that filing the 
formal action either had no effect or in fact 
nnade things worse. 

In addition, victims in general reported a 
mixed response, from managennent to their 
formal complaints, although the response of 
management seemed to depend somewhat on 
the sex of victim and the severity of the harass- 
ment. Generally, victims were more likely to 
find a favorable management response than a 
hostile one. However, male victims were more 
likely to encounter hostility than were women 
and few victims of either sex reported that 
management "corrected the damage done tc 
them." 

Impact and Cost of Sexual Harassment 

We found that a conservative estimate of the 
cost to the Federal Government due to sexual 
harassment over the^o-year period was $189 
million— a sum equivalent to the total salaries 
of all 465 agency heads and all 7000 senior 
Federal executives (members uf the Senior 



Executive Service) for six months. The great* 
est costs were associated with the loss of indi- 
vidual and workgroup productivity as reported 
by the victims. These figures are conservative 
for three reasons: 

• Victims were far less likely to report a 
decline in their productivity than a decline 
in their physical or emotional w^ell-being. 
Since physical or emotional well-being may 
in fact affect productivity, the number of 
victims who reported a drop in productiv- 
ity may actually be closer to the larger 
number who stated that their emotional or 
physical condition declined. Thus, the num- 
bers used to compute the loss due to indi- 
vidual productivity are probably low. 

• We assumed that where reported, individ- 
ual productivity declined by only 10%. 

• We assumed that where reported, work 
group productivity declined by only 1%. 

We also found that most victims reported 
that their careers and work situations did not 
change as a result of their sexual harassment 
experience, although a sizeable" minority of 
women and men reported adverse consequences. 
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such as k'a\ inK thoir jobs. AUhuugh must women 
and men \ ict iius m K«^*noraI iniUcdtcHl that their 
sexual harassment exju^rienee did not ne^a- 
tively affect theii* jjersonal weU-beinjr or work 
I)erformance. this varied with the severity of 
the harassment. Victims of the more severe 
forms of sexual harassment were more likely to 
report adverse effects. The adverse effects wei'e 
I)artieularly dramatic for the victims of •"most 
severe" sexual harassment. 

As stated above, most women and men were 
much more likely to i)erceive that their sexual 
harassment exi)erience aff(»cted their jiersonal 
uell-beinjr or morale than their work jierfor- 
mance or i)roducti vity. A^ain, this finding may 
be one of perception. 

In contra.st to the reported effect on the indi- 
viduals then\selves. we found that few victims 
felt that the morale or productivity of their 
immediate work jri-oups were negatively af- 
Tected b\ th(Mr sexual harassment e\i)eriences. 
One reason for this »nay be that f(»w coworkers 
knew abt)ut the exi)erience and its effects on 
the victim since tmly about one-third of the vic- 
tims rei)orted that they spoke with coworkers 
about the incident. 



Awareness of Remedies and 
Their Effectiveness 

To disctt^ er whether \ictims and supervisor- 
were c\en au are of ftjrnial remedies ft)r sexual 
hara.s.snic!it. ue a.sked whether they believed 
that the folh)uinpr actions were available to 
those* wilt* hat! hivn .scxualh l)0thered b\ others; 

• reeinestinjr an investiK^tion In the orjrani- 
xation 

• retiueslinjr an investigation by an outsitle 
organization 

• filinjr a grievance or adverse action appeal 

• filinjr a discrimination comi)laint *^ 

• filinjr a complaint thnuj^h sjiecial chan- 
nels set up for sexual harassment com- 
plaints 

Although nio.st of the.>e actions are m fact 
availal)le to most employees, we found that 
most victims and sui)ervisors were relatively 
unaware of them. The one remedy about which 
the re-;i)ondents were most knou'led^able wjus 
**filinjr a discrimination complaint." 

When we ask(»d resjxmdents whether they 
thoujjht those same foi-mal reniedies w ere effec- 



tive in helping victims of sexual hanissment. 
we found that relatively few victims or suiht- 
\ isors thought that the formal remedies would 
definitely be effective. 

However, to the largest number of victims. 
I)articularly tho.se who have not exi)erienced 
the most .severe form of sexual hanussment. fil- 
ing a formal complaint simi)ly may not b(» an 
ai)i)roi)riate resiion.se. They prefer U) handle 
the situation informally. Most victims indicated 
that they *\saw.no need to report" the incid(»nt 
as a reason for not filing a formal comi)laint. 
However, the female and to a lesser extA»nt the 
male victims of the more severe forms of sexual 
harassment were much less likely to cite this 
reason for not Uiking a formal action than fear 
of adverse con.se(]uences or belief that nothing 
would be done. 

In contrast to the .somewhat fxj.s.simistic \ iew 
of formal remedies, most Fcnleral w^orkers be- 
lieve that employees .successfully can Uike in- 
formal .^teps to .stoi) the unwanted sexual atten- 
tion. Both victims and suj^rvisors mo.st often 
endorsed direct assertive actions by the em- 
ployees as being effective in stoi)i)ing unwanted 
sexual attention. In contrast, few resixmdents 
iliought that there was little an emi)loyee could 
do about the .situation. 

In addition, most Federal workers al.so think 
that there is much that management can do to 
reduce sexual harassment. Management action.s 
in\t>l\mg tougher siinctions and enforcement 
generally were endorsiHl mo.st often. However, 
a mait)rit\ of victims and .sujKTvisors also en 
dt)rs(Ml actions involving publicizing manage 
ment policies on sexual harassment. Women 
were more likely than men to endorse actions 
intended U) hdl]) victims cope with the problem, 
such as setting up a si)ecial couii.seling service. 



Conclusions 

From the.se findings the following five gen- 
era! conclu.sions can l)e drawn about s(»\ual 
hara.ssment in th(» Federal workplace. This 4 
Final liepori i)rovidcs explanations for th(Ne 
conclusions. 

I Sexual harassment is a legitimate' prol)- 
lem in the Federal workplace. 

2. In the i)ast. agency managers have not 
l)een as successful as they could be in 
resolving i)roblems of sexual harassment. 
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P«rc«ivtd Efffctlvtntfs of Individual Actions 
Percentage of Victims and Supervisors Who Thought Employee Actions 
Wouid Stop Sexual Harassment (Question 10) 




Perceived Eff ectivaness of Management Actions 
Percentage of Victims and Supervisors Who Thought Management Actions Regarding Sexual Harassment 

Would Be Effective (Question 11] 



Conduct swift and Enforce penalties 

thorough investigations against nr>anagers who 



of complaints of 
sexual harassment 



knowingly allow this 
behavior to continue 



Enforce penalties 
against those who 
sexually bother others 




Publicize the 
availability of formal 
complaint channels 
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Establish and 
publicize policies 
which prohibit 
sexual harassment 



Provide training for 
managers and EEO 
officials on their 
responsibilities for 
decreasing sexual 
harassment 



Establish a special 
counseling service for 
those who experience 
sexual harassment 



Provide swareness 
training for employees 
on sexual harassn>ent 




There is very fittle that 
man&«}eroent can do 
to reduce sexual 
harassment on the job 



NOTE Many respondents indicated more than one action would be effective 



3. There is much that management can du 
about. the problem of sexual harassment 
in the future. 

•1. There are effective actions that victims 
can take to solve the problem of sexual 
harassment. 

5. Sexual harassment by its nature and in its 
various forms has differing effects on 
victims. 

Recommendations 

The final report goc^ into more detail regard 
mg the recommendations that are summarized 
here. It is strongly urged that those recom 



mendations be implemented as both a cost 
savings measure and one designed to produce 
a positive v;ork atmosphere where morale 
and productivity can prosper. These recom- 
mendations can be incorporated within current 
mechanisms without u^due expense to the 
Government 

For the few who choose to pursue formal 
remedies, the complaint channels need to be 
responsive to their needs. However, because of 
the sensitivity of the issue, most victims have 
not and probably will not in the future take 
formal actions to stop sexual harassment. The 
most effective way to aid these individuals and 
have the greatest impact on reducing most 
injjtances of 5,exual harassment is to take steps 
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to prevent sexual harassment in the first place 
and to help victims handle the situation in 
formally. 

Of the following recommendations, the first 
two are remedial in nature, the second two 
preventive, the fifth, designed to assist victims 
and the last designed to monitor compliance 
and provide follow-up. 

1. Agencies should provide strong and effec- 
tive enforcement against sexual harass 
ment and issue sanctions where appro 
priate. 

2. Complaint channels for sexual harassment 
should be clarified and streamlined. 

3. Managers and other agency officials 
should be made aware of their re,sponbi 
bilities and held acceunUible fur enforcing 
Federal Government and ageiic> policy 
prohibiting sexual harai>smentat the Fed 
eral workplace. 

4. Agencies should develop a training strat- 
egy to aid in preventing sexual harassment. 

5. Agencies should provide information to 
victims on effective techniques for resolv- 
ing incidents of sexual harassment. 



6. A number of other activities should he 
instituted to assure compliance with law 
and regulation, as well as to provide fol- 
low up to this study both within the Fed- 
eral Government and in the other public 
and private sectors. 



Conclusion 

The Federal Government has a responsibil- 
ity tu be a model employer that maintains **high 
standards of honesty, integrity, impartiality 
and conduct to assure proper performance of 
the Government s business and the maintenance 
of confidence of the American people . . . Sex- 
ual harassment is a form of employee mis- 
conduct which undermines the integrity of 
the employment relationship. All employees 
must be allowed to work in an environment 
free from unsolicited and unwelcome sexual 
overtures."* 

To mount a strong campaign to reduce sex- 
ual harassment is in keeping with this policy 
and is cost-effective. 



K)PM Policy Statement, see APP^ndix E. 
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Introduction 



Sexual harassment in the workplace is a subject about which 
much discussion is currently taking place. Do any of these 
statements sound' familiar? 

• Sexual harassment is just another example of what men do to 

• • women to keep them from advancing in the workplace. 

• The issue of sexual harassment has been greatly ^ 

. exaggerated— because of all the publicity men will be afraid 
to talk to women for fear of being accused of sexual 
harassnjent. : - 

• Women in low-pay and low-status positions are more likely to 
be harassed than others and are afraid to make waves about 

^ it for fear of losing their jobs, 

• Thfe- Government should not try to legislate love— it has no 
business interfering in the personal (sex) lives of employees. 



As statements such as these suggest, there 
have been disagreements about what consti- 
tutes sexual harassment, how widespread it is 
and its consequences for employees in their 
careers, morale, and work performance. 

As a result of this publicity about the issue of 
sexual harassment, the Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations of the U.S. .House of Representatives 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
under the leadership of Chairman James M. 
Hanley, conducted a preh'minary investigation 
of sexual harassment in the Federal Govern- 
ment and held hearings in October and Novem- 
ber, ^1979. The findings from the investigation, 
which included an examination of 100 employee 
allegations, were serious enough to cause the 
Subcommittee to request that the Merit Sys- 
temalProtection Board (MSPB)ec nduct a thor- 
ough and authoritative stufiy of sexual harass- 



ment in the Federal workplace. Since no such 
thorough study had ever been conducted on this 
subject in either the private or public sectpft, 
the Subcommittee wanted to discover whether 
the results of their preliminary investigation 
would be borne out by a scientific study. 

To establish a Federal Government-wide ap- 
proach to sexual harassment the Subcommittee 
also asked the Office of Personnel Management 
(0PM) to (1) prepare a policy statement about 
sexual harassment, (2) prepare a training 
module on sexual harassment issues, and (3) 
encourage agencies to issue policy statements 
and provide training. The Eqiial Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) was also 
asked to (1) develop and issue interpretive 
guidelines clarifying the status of sexual harass- 
ment under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
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1964 (Title VII), (2) require agencies as part uf 
their affirrnati\e action plans tu inform Fed- 
eral aj^encies that sexual harassment is prohi- 
bited by Title VII, and (8) require agencies to 
take step^ to make the work en\ironment free 
of sexual intimicjation.^ 

MSPB was directed to examine the follow ing 
questions using the definition of sexual harass- 
ment already developed by 0PM: 

1. What kinds of behavior constitute sexual 
harassment? Do the attitudes of men and 
women differ in this regard? 

2. To what degree does sexual harassment 
occur within the Federal workplace? What 
is the frequency? What are the manifes- 
tations? ' 

3. Are victims or perpetrators of sexual ^ 
harassment found in disproportionate num- 
bers within certain agencies, job classifi- 
cations, geographic locations, racial cate- 
gories, age brackets, educational levels, 
grade levels, etc.? 

4. What forms of express or implied lever- 
age have been used by harassers to reward 
or punish their victims? 

5. What has been the impact of sexual harass- 
ment on its victims in terms of job turn- 
over, work performance, physical and 
emotional condition, financial and career 
well-being? 

6. What effect has .sexual harassment had on 
the morale or productivity of the imme- 
diate work group? 

7. Are victims of sexual harassment aware 
of available remedies? Do they have confi- 
dence in those remedies? 

Top agency officials of the MSPB, 0PM, and 
EEOC reported the status of their charges 
regarding sexual harassment at a hearing held 
by the Subcommittee on September 25, 1980. 



The Chairwoman of the MSPB and the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Merit Systems Review and 
Studies (MSRS), the MSPB office given respon- 
sibility for conducting the study, reported on 
the preliminary findings at the hearing. These 
findings were preliminary in that they included 
information only on women victims and only 
for some of the data. This Final Report consid- 
erably expands the preliminary study, notably 
by including data on male victims and provid- 
ing policy recommendations. 

In developing the plan for the study, the 
MSRS research team first examined the rele- 
vant issues by reviewing the legal case law and 
the relevant available literature. 

Review of Relevant Case Law 

We reviewed the 0PM policy statement pro- 
hibiting sexual harassment as well as the 
limited but growing case law on sexual harass- 
ment in order to observe the legal basis for 
prohibiting sexual harassment. 0PM defines 
sexual harassment as: "deliberate or repeated 
unsolicited verbal comments, gestures or phys- 
ical contact of a sexual nature w;hich are un- 
welcome.''^ This definitioii allows the recipient 
of the behavior to deterniine whether the con- 
tact is "unwelcome" and is more broadly defined 
than other interpretations construed by the 
courts and EEOC. 

Under recently published EEOC interpre- 
tive guidelines, sexual harassment is considered 
to be sex discrimination under certain condi- 
tion's: (1) when submission to it is a term or 
condition of employment, (2) w^hen it is used as 
the basis of employment decisions, or (3) when 
it creates an intimidating or hostile work en- 
vironment.'^ With the exception of the recent 



'Memoranda of Understanding between the Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the House Cummittoe 
on Post Office and Civil Service and the Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board, the Equal Employment 
Op|:x>rtunit,v Cunimisbion and the Office of Personnel 
Management concerning the Problem of Sexual 
Harrassment of Federal Employees; see Apjxjndix E. 



-Office of Perborinel Management Vdlcy State- 
ment and Definition of Sexual Harassment, see 
Api)endix E. 

■^Equal Emi)lu>ment Opportunit> Commission 
Guidelines on Discrimination Because of Sex, No- 
vember 10, 1980. 29 CFR Part 1604.11. 15 FR 25024. 
see Appendix E. 
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Court of Appeals decision in the ease of Bundij 
V. Jackmu D.C. Civil Action No. 77-1359 (D.C. 
Cir.. January 12. 1981). most courts have found 
that prohibited sex discrinnination has occurred 
only when submission to the sexual harassnnent 
IS a ternn or condition of the victinn s ennploy- 
ment* The 0PM definition is broader than 
these interpretations in that it expands the 
definition of sexual harassment to include un- 
acceptable behavior that, although not neces- 
sarily sex discrimination, may be a prohibited 
personnel pi-actice or a violation of the stand- 
ards of conduct in the Federal workplace. Thus, 
unwelcome sexual attention, however defined, 
is seen at most as a form of sex discrimination 
that is prohibited by law and at least as a viola- 
tion of the standards of conduct in the Federal 
workplace that is prohibited by Government 
policy or reflation. 

Survey of the Literature 

To conceptualize the study, we wanted to 
determine whether any of the questions posed 
in the Congressional mandate had been ad- 
dressed in the available literature on sexual 
harassment. 

We found that only within the last six years 
has sexual harassment gained public notice 
both as a catch-word to describe a situation and 
as a work related issue.^ Since that time a 
number oi authors have examined the issue 
and several common patterns have emerged 
from their writings. First, most of the litera- 
ture has been descriptive in nature with little 
or no explanation for the underlying social pro 
cess involved. Second, most of the writers have 
been feminists who have focused on the behav- 
ior almost exclusively as it affects women, and 
not men, the larger society, or the work organi- 
zation. Third, there has been no common de- 
nominator in the literature about what behav- 
iors constitute sexual harassment. Fourth, 
much of the literature has drawn upon individ- 
ual case studies to generalize about the victims 
of sexual harassment, how the experience 
affects them and how they have responded.^ 



Most of the studies that did attempt to dis- 
cern the extent of 'sexual harassment and to 
explore other factors such as the characteris- 
tics of victims and perpetrators, are not scien- 
tifically valid.'' Therefore they are not useful to 
measure the actual pervasiveness of sexual 
harassment in the workplace. 

The groups surveyed .in most of these studies 
were small and self -selected.^ In addition; in 
none of these studies was sexual harassment 
defined in the same way. making comparison 
of results difficult. Another drawback was that 
most of these studies asked about experiences 
of sexual harassm*ent over the respondent's life- 
time (relying on their recall ability), rather 
that using a conceptually stronger finite' and 
more immediate period of time. 

However a few studies have had some degree 
of scientific control.^ Although they shed some 
light on the topic, none have addressed all of 
the issues covered in the Congressional man- 
date, none have involved Federal employees, al! 
have been restricted to a particular geographic 
region and/or work setting, only one has in- 
cluded men as well as women as potential vic- 
tims, and most have restricted harassment to 
heterosexual behavior. 

Major Views of Sexual Harassment 

Three major view s of sexual harassment have 
emerged from most of this literature: one con- 
cerning the underlying social-political basis for 
the behavior, the second concerning the vul- 
nerability of particular groups to sexual harass^ 
mentand the third, concerning the motivation 
behind the behavior. 

■ The three views are: 

1. That sexual harassment is an abuse of 
power that is exercised by those with 
power, usually male supervisors, over low- 
status employees, usually women. 



^Vor a further di.scussion of this case law see 
Appendix H. 
^F'or a fuller review of the literature see Appendix 

G. 

^Vor example, .see Backhouse and Cohen, 1978, 
Farley, 1978; Martin. 1978; Appendix H. 
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^Since the results were not based on information 
derived from a scientifically selected probability 
sample, predictions for the population at large are 
usually not valid. 

«See for example, Kelber. 1979; Lang. 1979, New 
Respon.ses. Inc., 1979: Safran, 1976. Working Wo- 
men's Institute. 1979: Appendix H. 

•^See Benson and Thompson. 1979: (Jutek and 
Nakamura, 1980; Livingston, 1979; Appendix H. 
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2. That individuals with certain luw -status, 
luw-puwer characteristics, such as youth 
and Km salaries and vvhuare tiedeconuni- 
ically to their jobs, are more vulnerable to 
sexual haraosment than others. 

3. That sexual harassment is an expression 
of personal attraction between men and 
women that cannot and should not be 
stopped. 



The first two views are closely related. They 
grow out of a belief that sexual harassment ib a 
form of sex discrimination and abuse of power 
used to keep women in their place at the low 
end of the economic ^cale. This v iew is based on 
the fact that on average women earn only 59 
cents for every dollar that a man earns and that 
sexual harassment is one example of, the sex 
discrimination that maintains this disparity. 

The first view sees sexual harassment pri- 
marily as an expression of power (see for exam- 
ple, Backhouse and Cohen, 1978; Farley, 1978; 
Appendix H.). One example of this perspective 
sees sexual harassment as a form of violence or 
threat of violence used as a mechanism of social 
control over women to lim^'t their access to cer- 
tain jobs or their job success and mobility 
(Bularzik, 1978). Others emphasize that sexual 
harassment is used as a powerful lever to main- 
tain the status quo in traditional economic and 
social relationships (Silverman, 1976-77). 

The second major view about sexual harass-' 
ment that emerges from/he analytic literature 
has to do with the vulnerability of particular 
groups uf women uorking in particular kinds 
uf jobs. It has been suggested that women, par 
ticularly women from minority groups, work- 
ing for low w ages in low -status jobs are particu- 
larly vulnerable to sexual harassment because 
uf their economic dependence on their jobs (see 
for example, Hooven and McDonald, 1978). 
Another group considered to be particularly 
vulnerable to harassment are women working 
in traditionally male occupations because they 
have iavaded a private male preserve (Silver- 
man, 1976-77, also see Martin, 1978, on harass- 
ment among women police officers). 

The third view reflects a fundamentiUly dif- 
ferent view of the sex roles of men and women 
and the impact that these roles have on their 
relationships to each other on the job. This the- 
ory grows out of a belief that rather than being 
a source of power' of men over women» the 
vagueness and broad nature of the definitions 
of sexual harassment used by both 0PM and 




EEOC will undoubtedly lead to a barrage of 
trivial and unfounded complaints against men. 
Followers of this view also might be inclined to 
beheve that the sexual relationships between 
men and w^omen are expressions of personal 
attraction, and that although some of the con* 
sequences of these relationships may involve 
harassment, it is not appropriate for an em- 
ployer to become involved (Berns, 1980). This 
study will review the evidence for these three 
views. 

Study Design 

Of primary concern in developing the 5>tudy 
was the desire to devclup a scientifically valid 
survey instrument that would determine whe- 
ther sexual harassment vvas a problem in the 
Federal workplace and address the questions 
posed in the Congressional mandate. Secondar- 
ily, we wanted to gather information that would 
permit examination of the major views about 
sexual harassment in order to make appro- 
priate policy recommendations,^^ 

With the assistance of 0PM, a disproportion- 
ately stratified random sample^ ^ of civilian 
employees in the Executiv e Branch w iib selected 
to be in the study. The four variables on which 
the sample was stratified were. (1) sex, (2) 
minority status, (3) salary , and (4 ) organization. 

As a result of revising the survey instrument 
through pretests on a cross section of Washing- 
ton, D.C. -based Federal employees, the final 
product contained 12 pages with 63 questions. 
Over 23,000 men and women received question- 
naires in May 1980, which were sent to the 
respondents' homes to preserve their confiden- 
tiality and anonymity . The rate of return from 
two mailings of the questionnaire was 85%— a 
rate considerably higher than is usually re- 
quired for statistical reliability." Th^' members 
of the sample were asked to base most of their 
answers on their work experience during the 
24-month period from May 1978 to May 19S0. 
Both the preliminary findings presented at the 
Congressional hearing in September 1980 and 
the Final Report were prepared by tlie MSRS 
research team based upon the daUi" gathered 
from thp survey. 



'"A more deUnIefl description of the nicth(Kk)!ogy 
employed by the research team js given jn Appendix 
Av 

"'Sct'/(x>tnutfs 1 and 2 in Kxecutive Summary for 
explanation. 



Disclaimers and Cautions in 
Interpreting the Data 

In reading this report and interpreting the 
data, some issues ghould be kept in mind. First, 
the incidence data^s based upon the number of 
respondents who personally indicated that they 
had received what they believed to be uninvited 
and unw^anted sexual attention. Thus, the 
method of identifying victims for this report 
involved a self-defining process on the part of 
the respondents. This approa^ch seemed to be a 
reasonable way to measure incidence of sexual 
' harassment and in line with the 0PM defini- 
tion of sexual harassment, which also relies on 
self-identification of victims. This method of 
determining incidence cannot measure whether 
the initiator believed that the behavior was 
, sexually harassing, although the questionnaire 
afforded some opportunity for those who had 
been accused of sexual haras.sment to describe 
* their experiences. 

A second major caution in interpreting the 
data-concerns the perceptual and language dif- 
ferences- that may have been operating on the 
men and women who took this questionnaire. 
That men and women look at sexual behavior 
differently is important to keep in mind when 
looking at the reported experiences of men 
victims in the following chapters.'- There 
, is an indication from the data that the be- 
havior that is referred to as unw^anted and 
uninvited sexual attention, particularly for re- 
ported cases of actual or attempted rape or 
sexual assault, may be different for men and 
women respondents.^'* 

Also. men. and w^omen may have different 
reactions to the unwanted behavior. Sexual 
behavior that may be offensive to women may 
be more or less offensive to men when they are 
the recipients. Social norms have encouraged 
men to be sexually aggressive and w omt*n to be 
sexually passive (Faltzman, 1974). As modern^ 
attitudes have altered these stei'eotypical expec- 
tations, it is not surprising that stress or confu- 
sion often results when these sex roles reverse. 

p'or example, one study that was conducted 
on young adults found that when men and 
women were asked their views about sexual 
behavior that could happen to them, the men 



were much more likely to see less severe behav- 
iors, such as pressure for dates, as more offen- 
sive than did w^omen. The men felt uncomfor- 
table as the recipients of these actions since 
their typical sex role was reversed, whereas, 
the women, were not as offended since they saw 
the unwanted attention as part of normal dat- 
ing behavior.** 

In addition, the degree to which victims felt 
bothered by their sexual harassment could not 
be measured closely in this study. There is rea- 
son to believe that men who indicate that they 
. have been sexually harassed are not only talk- 
ing about different behavior (language differ- 
ence) than women victims, but are affected in 
very different ways. The only other scientific 
stud> on sexual harassment that involved male 
respondents found that in general male victims 
were more likely to think that sexual harass- 
ment was flattering or ego-enhancing and the 
women victims were more likely to think that 
ihe experience was threatening or interfered 
■ w ith the effective conduct of their work (Gutek 
and Nakamura. 1980). 

A final caution in interpreting the data in 
terms of the experiences of n'lale and female 
victims is raised. That is the belief that it is not 
reasonable to equate the sexual harassment of 
men with the sexual harassment of women, 
since men traditionally have had more oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the workplace. 
This view states that since this is a sOciety 
where laws have had to be enacted to ensure 
women their rights, the sexual intimidation of 
men is not logically as severe or discriminatory 
as that of women (McKinnoh, 1979). 



Presentation Of . the Report 

The" FinaJ Report is organized inU) eight 
additional Chapt(?rs plus Appendices, The 
Chapters are as follows: 

Chapter 2: View of Federal Workers Toward 
Sexual Harassment— the attitudes of men and 
women toward serual behavior in the Fedei'al 
workplace. 

Chapter 3: Extent of Sexual Harassment in 
the Federal Workplace— the overall incidence 
level of such behaviors among women and men. 



i-Janet Faltzman Chafetz, Maiivuliuv'-Fnniunu' 
,ot Ummiiif Overview !)f the SucioK)g>' of Sex Roles. 
F.K. Peacock Pubhshers. Inc., Itasca, Illinois, 1974. 

'•«ee Chapter 3. 



'^Martha R. Burt and Rhoda Khtep, "A.s.se>.sinK 
the Impact of Sf.vually Intrusive EvenUs." unpub 
lished manuscript. University of MinnesoUi, 197(5. 
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Chapter 4: Victims of Sexual Harassment— 
the personal and organizational characteris- 
tics of women and men victims and their work 
environment. 

Chapter 5: Perpetrators of Sexual Harass- 
ment—the characteristics of those who initiate 
sexual harassment. 

Chapter 6: Incidents of Sexual Harassment— 
the perceived use of leverage by harassers, as 
well as victims' responses to the sexual harass- 
ment. 

Chapter 7: Impact and Cost of Sexual 
Harassment— actual dollar cost of sexual ha- 
rassment to the Federal Government, as well as 
the perceived consequences to victims. 

Chapter 8: Awareness of Remedies and their 
Efiectiveness— opinions of victims and their 
supervisors toward informal and formal insti- 
tutional remedies for stopping sexual harass- 
ment. 

Chapter 9: Summary of Findings, Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations. 

The Appendices are as follows: 

Appendix A: Methodology— explanation of 
the methodology used in preparing the study, 
including the development of the questionnaire, 
the selection and design of the sample, conduct 
of the study, the preparation and analysis of the 
data, and the confidentiality and anonymity .of 
participants. 

Appendix B: Definitions of Terms— defini- 
tions of commonly used terms that appear in 
this report. 



Appendix C: Survey Questionnaire— a copy 
of the cover letters and questionnaire used in 
the survey. 

Appendix D: Additional Statistical Analy- 
ses—back-up data for figures and tables that 
appear in the report, as well as additignal fig- 
ures and tables. 

Appendix E: Official Policy Documents- 
copies of Memoranda of Understanding Be- 
tween the Investigations Subcommittee and 
MSPB, EEOC. and 0PM; 0PM Policy State- 
ment and Definition of Sexual Harassment; 
EEOC Guidelines on Discrimination Because 
of Sex; and EEOC Instructions for Prevention 
of Sexual Harassment in the Workforce Plans. 

Appendix F; Agency Actions Regarding 
Sexual Harassment— recent steps taken by 
agencies to reduce sexual harassment. 

Appendix G; Survey of Literature— a re- 
view of the current literature on the subject of 
sexual harassment. 

Appendix H: Annotated Bibliography— an 
annotated listing of major or useful works clas- 
sified as general theory and analysis, studies 
and surveys, mass media articles, legal com- 
mentaries, miscellaneous reports, booklets and 
guides, and bibliographies. 
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View of Federal 
Workers Toward 
Sexual Harassment 



• Both men and women Federal workers generally agree that 
uninvited behaviors of a sexual nature constitute sexual 
harassment. 

• Federal workers believe supervisors should be held to a 
higher standard of conduct than other workers regarding 
sexually oriented behavior on the job. 

• Both men and women Federal workers believe sexual activ- 
ity, whether voluntary or otherwise, should not occur 
between people who work together. 

• Men show a greater tendency than women to think victims 
are somewhat responsible for bringing sexual harassment on 
themselves and are inclined to believe the issue of sexual 
harassment has been exaggerated. 

• Both men and women Federal workers think sexual harass- 
. ment is something people should not have to tolerate. 



The- "playing around*' many of us engage in is 
mutually agreeable between consenting adults 
and greatly relieves tension in a tense environ- 
ment. No one who didn't want to join in has ever 
befen bothered. 

There is a great deal of sexual innuendo and jok 
ing that goes on in my office — It is uncomforta- 
ble to me. and I consider it a kind of sexual 
harassment. 

Two views of sexually oriented behavior on 
the job.^ Which is more typical of Federal 
workers? Do Federal workers think behavior of 
a sexual nature should go on in the office? At 
what point does such conduct cease being ac- 
ceptable or tolerable and begin to seem like 



*These and other comments that appear in this 
rei)ort were provided by Federal workers on their 
questionnaires or through a sexual harassment "hot- 
line*' in a Federal agency. 
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sexual harassment? Do different groups of em- 
ployees view these things differently? 

These were some of the questions that came 
to mind when the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions directed the Merit Systems Protection 
Board to determine "what kinds of behavior 
are perceived to constitute sexual harassment 
and whether the attitudes of men and women 
differ in this respect.''-^ They were interested in 
learning not only how Federal workers define 
sexual harassment, but also how they feel gen- 
erally about sexually oriented be! aviors on the 
job— such things as affairs between people in 
the same office and people using sexuality to 
get ahead on the job. 



Congressional Memorandum of Understanding; 
see Appandix E. 



We anticipated that men and women would 
differ not only in liow they define sexual harass- 
ment, but al.so in how they feel about sex in the 
office, since rcbcarch ha^ bhoun that the per- 
ceptions of men about ^exualit> in general and 
sexual activit\ differ from iho^e of women and 
that men tend U) Ubc different language U) do 
scribe sexual experiences.^ We al^o thought 
people who had expei ienced what they consi- 
dered to be sexual harassment might feel dif- 
ferently about sexually oriented activity in the 
office tha!i would people who had not. 

We found substantial agreement among Fed- 
eral workers in the way they defined sexual 
harassment. We also observed a tendency to 
hold supervisors to a higher standard of con- 
duct than nonsupervisors. The majority of 
women considered all of the six forms of unin- 
vited and unwanted behaviors they were asked 
about to be sexual harassment, whether ini- 
tiated by a supervisor or another worker. The 
majority of men regarded all the forms of 
behaviors as sexual harassment when initiated 
by a supervisor but did not consider sexually 
suggestive looks, gestures, remarks, joking, 
teasing, or questioning to be harassment when 
coming from a coworker. 

As to their general attitudes, Federal work- 
ers indicated that they believe sex, whether 
engaged in voluntarily or otherwise, hjis no 
place in the office. Most res^)ondents also 
thought that sexual harassment is a behavior 
that should not be tolerated. The majority of 
women thought people should not have affairs 
with people they work with, and nearly all felt 
unwanted sexual attention is something people 
should not have to put up with. The majority of 
men also disapproved of affairs between people 
who work together and believed workers should 
not have to put up with sexual harassment. 
However, men differed from women in show- 
ing a greater tendency to hold victims respon- 
sible for their own harassment and thinking 
the isbue of sexual hara^ssment ha^ been exag 
gerated. 



Burt anti 10r>tep. liiTii. (Jutok arul Nakarnuni. 
1980. Cbafetz. 1974 K'haptor L fuHnut^' 12). 



Federal Workers' Definition o^ 
Sexual Harassment 

To learn how Federal workers define ^exual 
harab^ment. ue lifted bix fornix of behavior 
and a^ked whether the\ would conbider each 
form to be ^exual hanib^ment *"if (thi^) hap 
pened to you or someone else at w ork."* 

The six forms of behavior w ere:'' 

• Uninvited pressure for sexual favors; 

• Uninvited and deliberate touching, lean- 
ing over, cornering, or pinching (**deliber- 
ate touching"); 

• Uninvited sexually suggestive looks or ges- 
tures ("suggestive looks"); 

• Uninvited letters, phone calls, or materials 
of a sexual nature ("letters and calls"); 

• Uninvited pressure for dates; and 

• Uninvited sexual teasing, jokes, remarks, 
or questions ("sexual remarks"). 

These behaviors for the most part were taken 
from the Office of Personnel Management's 
(0PM) definition of sexual hanissment. as had 
been directed by the Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations. One behavior not mentioned in the 
definition but referred to in the literature on 
sexual harassment was included in the survey: 
"uninvited letters..phone calls, or materials of a 
sexuai nature." 

It seemed possible that P^ederal workers 
wouid view sexually oriented behaviors differ- 
ently depending on the job status of the person 
demonstrating the behavior. Thus, for each of 
the six forms of behavior, we posed two ques: 
tions: If a supervisor did this, would you con- 
sider this sexual harassment? If a//o///cr worker 
did this would you consider this sexual harass- 
ment? The possible responses v/ere: ^'definitely 
not," "probably not," **probably yes," "definitely 
yes," and "don't know." 

Many Uninvited Behaviors Constitute 
Sexual Harassment 

Substantial agreement existed among Fed- 
eral workers that unmvited behaviors of a sex- 
ual nature constitute sexual harassment. We 
had expected to find that men and women view 



^Survey (Questions 2-7. b, d; see Appendix C\ 
'•A seventh form of behavior— actual or attempted 
raped or se.\ual as.'^an It— appears in lat^M- diseus- 
sions^ However, smce rajH* and sexual assault ww 
criminal offenj^e^. Federal v\urkers were not a.^ked 
\\hether thev cunMdereti these .sexual hant^snient. 
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FIGURE 2-1 
Definition of Sexual Hartssment 

Percentage of Male and Female Federal Employees Who Agreed that Each of Six Forms of Unwanted, Uninvited 
Sexual Attention Constitutes Sexual Harassment (Questions 2-7, b & d) 



SEVERE 
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for dates looks remarks 



NOTE: Percentages ars bas^ on "Probably Yes" and "Definitely Yes" responses to questions. 
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sexual harassment somewhat differently, that 
wcrnen consider all of the six behaviors sexual 
harassment but that men regard only the most 
direct, most obvious conduct as harassment. 
Instead, we found considerable agreement be- 
tween the two groups. 

As Figure 2-1 shows, the majority of women 
considered all six uninvited behaviors U) be 
se:*ual harassment,^ regardless of whether the 
perpetrator is a supervisor or another worker. 
Although men were somewhat less likely to 
-think that any one of the behaviors constituted 
sexual harassment, the majority of men consi- 
dered the behaviors to be sexual hara^^sment— 
with two exceptions. Somewhat fewer than half 



«That is, they responded "definitely yes" or "prob- 
ably yes" that they considered the behavior to be 
sexual harassment. See Appendix D for more com- 
plete statistical information for this and other fig- 
ures and tables. 



(but still sizeable percentages) thought "sugges- 
tive looks" or "sexual remarks," v/hen coming 
from another worker, constituted sexual ha- 
rassment. Since these are two behaviors that 
are thought to be somewhat indirect and sub- 
ject to different interpretations, our expecta- 
tion that men would regard only the most 
obvious behaviors as sexual harassment was 
partially borne out. 

As can be seen in Figure 2-1, both men and 
women showed a pattern in their responses. 
For both groups there was clear agreement 
that three behaviors— "letters an i calls," "pres- 
sure for sexual favors," and "deliberate touch- 
ing"— constituted sexual harassment. There 
was somewhat less agreement about the other 
behaviors— "pressure for dates," "suggestive 
looks," and "sexual remarks." 

It is worth noting that two of these latter 
behaviors— "suggestive looks'* and "sexual re- 
lyiarks"— tend to be indirect and subject to dif- 



ferent interpretations. Another group of actions 
that iniffht be'rej^arded a^ ambiguouft— "delib- 
erate touching?" fell about the seeming demar- 
cation between considerable agreement and 
general agreement, while a rather overt be- 
havior— "pressure for dates"— fell beluw. 

It is also interesting to note that the majurit> 
uf F'ederal workers con.^idered all of the behav- 
iors listed in the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ments definition as harassment. Moreover, the 
form of behavior not included in the 0PM 
definition— "letters and calls"— was the behav- 
ior about which there was most agreement. 
Nine of every 10 women thought such behavior 
constituted sexual harassment, whether the 
perpetrator was a supervisor (93%) or another 
worker (87%), and at least 3 of 4 men agreed 
(87% if a supervisor did it and 76% if another 
worker did it). 

For purposes of later analysis, the behaviors 
abuut w hich there was considerable agreement 
were gruupud in a category designated "severe" 
harassment, and those abuut which there was 
general agreement w»ere termed "less severe" 
harassment. On this basis, we can say that the 
majority of men and wumen who work for the 
Federal Government believe that "severe" forms^ 
of uninvited behaviur are sexual harassment, 
whether initiated by a supervisor or another 
wurker. The majorft> of men and women also 
think "less severe" behavior is sexual harass- 
ment when engaged in by a supervisor. 

Supervisors Generally Agree 
with Definition 

Male an J female supervihurb^ defined sexual 
harassment substantially the same way as did 
men and wumen in general. The majority uf 
female supervisurs felt all uf the behaviurs, 
regardless uf w hether initiated by a supervisor 
or anuther wurker, eunstitute sexual harass- 
ment. The majurity uf male su|>ervisurs agreed. 
\\ith the same two exceptions as men in gen- 
eral— "suggestive looks" and "sexual remarks" 
coming from another wurker— but. again, sub- 
st^mtial percentages (46% and 42%) thuught 
these behav iurs eunstitute harassment. 

Like men in general, male su|x?rvisors were 
sumewhat less likely than wumen to agree that 
any of the uninvited behaviors constituted sex- 
ual harassment. Male supervisors also were 



less likely to regard a behaviur <ii> harassifient 
than were female supervisurs. Since most >u 
I)ervisors are men,"^ these findings raise some 
q^uestions. Are supervisors generally able to 
identify sexual harassment in their organiza- 
tions, particularly the less severe behaviors 
demonstrated b> nonsuperv isurv persunnel? 
Will the 12*Ai to 58% of male super v isors whu du 
not consider the variuus behaviurs sexua! ha 
rassment be able tu be assertive in enfurcing 
sanctions against those behaviors? 



Motives and Sensitivity 
to Sexual Overtures 

Whether a behavior is considered sexual ha- 
rassment is related to sume extent to the per 
ceived motive of the person exhibiting the 
behavior. We learned this by a^^king Fedeial 
workers huw strung^ the> agreed ur disagreed 
with the statement. "I would call something 
sexual harassment even if the person doing it 
did not mean to be offensive.**^ 

As Table 2-1 indicates, few Federal workers, 
regardless uf gen Jer, supervisory status, or v ic 
tim status, would consider an act ^exual harai>s 
ment had the initiator not intended to be offen 
sive. For most workers, the perceived motive 
or demeanor of the initiator does make a 
difference. 

To learn something about sensitivity to the 
issue of sexual har<issment. wt also asked Fed- 
eral workers how they felt about the statement. 
"People shouldn't be so quick to take offense 
when someone expresses a sexual interest in 
them."'" We thought that since men are usually 
the ones to be accused of sexual hanibsment.^' 
they wuuld identify w ith the harai>ser and think 
people shuuldnl be c>o quick to take offense. We 
expected men would think most behaviur wa^ 
not intended to be offensive and thus the recip 
ient should not lake offense. On the other hand, 
we expected that women would tend to identif> 
with the victim, and. show ing a greater sensi 
tivity to sexual overtures, would be less likely to 
believe people shouKlr't Uike offense so ipiickb . 
This difference was somewhat reflected in the 
responses. As Table 2 1 shows, half the men. 
but only about one-third of the women, agreed 



•See Api)en(lix H for a definition of suiKjrvisor and 
other leniis uschI in this re|)ort: See Ap|)en(lix I). 
Figiire A fordaUi. 



*^ApproxitJiately :522.80() men and 88.000 women 
are sujKirvisors according to the surv ey data. 
^Survey Question 1(1). 
"•Survey Question Kg). 
"See Chapter 5. 
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Table 2-1 
Sexual Attitudes 

(Question No. 1) 

These are the opinions that Federal workerb have expressed about different kinds of sexual behavior that 
can happen at work. PercenUiRe^areof Federal uorkerb-men. women, t.u{XTvLsors, nonsupervisors. victinv; 
and nonvictirns— who (ujrml with the following sUitemenLs. 

Ilesi>ondcnts 



Definillonof Women Men Sui)er\isors iNonsupervisors Victims Nonvictims 

Sexual Harassment: 

(i) ! would call something sexual 
harassment even if the |X>rson doing 

it did not mean to be offensive. 26% 28*)i, 3(yX, 27% M% 26 X» 

(g) People shouldn't be so quick to 
take offense when someone 

expresscsasexual interest in them. 8(5% 48% 45% 4:i*\) 44 X» ^lih 

Sexual Activity in the Office: 

(b) Morale at work suffers when 
some employees seem to get ahead 

by using their -2xuality. 93*X> m 92^^ 91% 94X, iKn> 



(d) There's nothing wrong when 
women use their sexuality to get 

ahead on the job. 4% 4% 4% 4% '1% ^1% 

(k) There's nothing wmng when 
men use their sexuality to get ahe;ul 

on the job. 3% 4% \% 4% 4% n> 

(a) I think it's all right for |)eople to 
have sexual affairs with ixjople they 

work with. 26% 21% 23% 2,fX> M 

Responsibility Of Victims For 
Their Own Harassment: 

(j) When i)cople say they've been 
sexually harassed, they're usually 

trying to get the person they accuse v «a/ 

into trouble. 7% 13<X, 11% 11% 9% 12'X. 

(0 People who receive annoying 
sexual attention have usually asked 
for it. 



22^X, 31% 30% 27% 2:rx, 29^%^ 



(m) The issue of sexual harassment 
has been exaggerated—most inci- 
dents are simply normal sexual ^ ^^^^ ...^^ 

attraction between people. 23% 44% 4ia M% 28^X, 

Polity Implications: 

(e) Unwanted sexual attention on 
the job is something people should 

«o( hi ye to put up with. 97% 95% 96% 95% 96% 95% 

Note: Percentages are based on "Agree** and "Strongly Agree" resjwnses. to sUtenrients. 
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or strongly agreed with the statement. Thus, it 
appears that women would be more likely to be 
offended uhvn .sointH)no e\pres.ses a bexual in 
terest in them. 

Different Behavior is Expected of 
Supervisors 

Federal uorkeri> think Mif)ur\ iM)rs should be 
held to a higher 5>tiindard of conduct uhen it 
comes to i>exual behav ior on the job than bhould 
other workers. Ai> Figure 2-1 i>houi>, for ever> 
one of the mx formi> of uninvited, unwanted 
bCXual ^attention, both men and women were 
more likeb to coni>ider a behavior sexual ha 
rassment if initiated by a supervisor than if 
initiated by another worker. There are no data 
to huggest uhy workers felt this way. The dis 
crepancy may imply that since suix?rvisors 
hold iX)sitions of |)o\ver, their behavior should 
be exemplary. Uninvited sexual attention may 
be seen as less threatening and coercive when 
initiated by a coworker, who usually ha,s little 
power over the recipient. This assumption was 
borne out by findings presented in Chapter G. 

Federal Workers' Attitudes Toward 
Sexuality in the Workplace 

The late Maiyraret Mead felt that there is no 
place in the work environment for sexuality, 
and she called for a general s()cietal taboo 
against mixing business and sex.*' Other poo 
pie just as sincerely regard this as an unneces 
sarily harsh solution to the problem of sexual 
harassment, whatever its extent. They note 
that since most people spend most of their 
working hours on the job, that is where they 
form many of their meaningful and long lasting 
relationships, including social sexual relation 
ships. We wondered how Federal workers felt 
about this and related issues. Do they think 
mutually agreeable sexual activity between 
peoplQ who we»*^ together is all right? What 
about people who use their sexuality to get 
ahead on the job? Do Federal workers think the 
problem of sexual harassment is really as great 
as it has been made out to be? And is it just part 
of the job, something that many people bring on 
themselves? 

Several questions were designed to shed some 
light on these issues. 



Sex Docs Not Belong in the Office 

Voluntary sexual affairs on the job. Fetler 
al workers were asked whether they thought 
"it's all right for people to have sexual affairs 
with people they work with."*"* As Table 2-1 sug- 
gests, there was considerable agreement that 
even such voluntary activities should not go on. 
The finding that ^uper\ i.^ori>, along w ith wom- 
en, were even le^ii likeK than other groups to 
approve of voluntar> sexual affair.^ i^ nute- 
w orth> , particularly i>ince mobt i>uper\ i^orb are 
men. Thii> result, together with the fact that 
onl> 22!\) of male supervisors (juestioned ap- 
proved of this behavior,^' ma\ help answer a 
question raised earlier. 

Since m.Obt buperviburb, both male and fe- 
male, do not approve of bUch relationshipb, the> 
ma> not hesitate to enforce ^anctionh against 
Mixual hara^bment out of fear of interfering 
with possible voluntary relatiunbhipb. 

Using sexuality to get ahead on the job is 
wrong. P'ederal workers were asked three (jues- 
tions about the use of sexuality to get ahead on 
thejob.*^ As can be seen in Table 2-1, there wjls 
almost universal agreement among Federal 
workers, regardlessof gender, supervisory st<i- 
tus, or victim status, that morale at work suf- 
fers when employees seem to get ahead by 
Using their sexuality. Likewise, Federal work- 
ers—be they men or women, su|>ervisors or 
nonsupervisors, self-reported victims of sexual 
harassment or nonvictims— overw helniingly 
disapproved of employees using their sexuality 
to get ahead on the job. The fact that very few 
approved of this behavior whether used by a 
man or a woman, indicates that Federal work- 
ers do not apply a double standard U) the sexes 
in this regard. liesponses to these three ques- 
tions seem \i) indicaUi that Federal workers feel 
people should not mix business w ith plcjisure. 

That sexual favoritism (as such use of sexual- 
ity to get ahead on the job is usually called) w as 
censured by 9 of ever 10 Federal workers, 
men and women adike, is interesting in light of 
recent Government statements on this matter. 
In interpretive guideliries issued in November 
1980,^^ the Equal F^mployment ()p[>ortunity 
Commission (EEOC) affirmed that sexual ha- 



' Mead. 1978, see Appendix H, (Jeneral Theory 
and Analysis. 



*^Survey Question 1(a). 
»<See Appendix D. Table A. 
»^Survey Question 1(b), 1(d), and l(k). 
"^See ApiKjndix K for the full U?xt of the h:VA)V 
Guidelines. 
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rassinent under certain conditions is a form of 
discrimination on the ba^is of sex. The EEOC 
did not regard sexual favoritism specifically ai> 
a form of sexual harassment, but did caution 
that when such favoritism occurs, the employer 
may be liable for unlawful sex discrimination 
against other employees who were qualified 
but did not receive the emplo\nient opportun- 
ity or benefit. This survey did not address the 
issue of sexual favoritism beyond the three 
questions seeking employee attitudes toward it, 
however, this would be an interesting topic for 
subsequent research. 

Victims May Bear Some Responsibility 

Three items in the Questionnaire^* wore df^ 
signed to discover whether F'ederal employees 
hold victims responsible for their own hara>s- 
ment. that is, whether they tend to blame the 
victim. These (juestions, again presented in the 
form of statements with which the respondent 
coulci agree or disagree, were: "People who 
receive annoying sexual attention have usually 
asked for it " "When people say they Ve been 
sexually harassed, they're u.sually trying to get 
the person in trouble/* and "The issue of .sexual 
harassment has been exaggerated— most inci- 
denli? are simply normal sexual attraction be- 
tween people." Partial responses are shown in 
Table 2-1. 

Few women agreed uith any of the three 
statements. The responses of iTien were mixed. 
Although less than a majority of men thought 
that victims a.sk for attention or are vindictive 
in accusing their harjussers. the [wrcentiiges 
were greater than those of women. F'urther, 
almost half of the men thought that the issue of 
sexual hara.ssment has been exaggerated (com- 
pared with less than one-fourth of the women). 
Looked at in another way, men were about 
twice as likely as women Ui think the issue h;is 
been exaggerated (44 of men, but only 23')b of 
women agreed or strongly agreed uith the 
statement). 

In summary, for all the "blame the vicMm" 
attitudes, substantially smaller percenUiges of 
v/omen than men agreed with the statements 
This would indicate that men are more inclined 
to believe that victims bring sexual harassment 
on themselves, to think accu^ers are trying to 
get people in trouble, and U) think the issue of 
sexual harassment has been exaggerated. 



^'Survey questions 1(f). 10). and Km) 
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Supervisors as a group tended to see things 
as men in general saw them. While this may 
not be surprising, since most supervisors are 
men. it is noteworthy. Of particular interest is 
the fact that almost half (43%) of the supei-vi- 
.sors agreed that the issue of sexual harassment 
hab been exaggerated. Might this indicate a 
lack of understanding on the part of su|)er\i- 
.sors ah to the actual incidence rates of sexual 
harassment in their own agencies and in the 
Federal Government ;ls a whole? 

Not surprisingly, since most victims are 
women, \ictinis of sexual har;Ls.<?ment tend to 
hold views similar to those of women in gen- 
eral. This may be because people who have 
experienced a behavior usually are more sensi- 
ti\e to that behavior than t)thers. In contnt?t. 
non\ ictims tend to think more like men in gen 
eral and like superv isors on these i.ssues. 

Sexual Harassment is a Problem and 
Should not be Tolerated 

Several additional (luestion^ were asked U) 
get an overall picture of how Federal workers 
\ iew sexual hantssment as a '-^blem. Is it just 
part of the job, .something people have to learn 
to put up with? Or is it a real problem? Is 
enough being done about it? 

Federal workers— be they men or women, 
supervisors or nonsupervisors, victims or non- 
\ ictims-strongly agree that people should not 
ha\e to put up with unwanted sexual attention 
on the job^' (see Table 2-1). Nevertheless, a 
great many apparently mu.st, for some 197.900 
Federal workers (:i in 20 women and 2 in 20 
men) say unwanted, uninvited attention is a 
problem where they work.'" The finding that 
around one fourth of both male and female vic- 
tims think unwanted, uninvited attention is a 
problem where they work (See Table 
Chapter 4) suggests that victims feel they are 
not the only ones in their organization who have 
been sexually harassed -and in fact their re- 
s|X)nses to another quo?>iion bears this out:-**^ 



"'That IS. they agreed or strongly agreed with the 
sUitenient. "Unwanted sexual attention on the job is 
somethnig i)eopie should noi have to put up with": 
see Survey Question 1(e). 

t:oncluded from re.-^i>oh.>eh to Survey (Jue.stion 
-Uie) ApiH?ndix D. Table 0. Other data on Survey 
(Juestion 44 are reiK)rU»d and discussed more fullv in 
Chapter 4. 

•^'Concluded from response to Survey (Jue>tion IM: 
see Figure r>-0 in Chapter 5. 
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43% of female narratars'^ and 31% of male nar 
raUifs refHirteil that the person who had ha 
ra^^ed them ha<l al^) ?>exuall> bothered others 
at work. 

Arc organizations doinp: enou{2:h to eliminate 
the problem? About two in every twenty non 
victims (18% of men and 13% of women) said 
no,- The perceptions of victims were strikingly 
different: one in three victims— 32% of males 
and 34% of females- apparently felt their or- 
ganizations could be doing more to stop sexual 
harassment. 

Conclusion 

Federal workers think sexual activity, even 
voluntary affairs between j>eople who work 
together, has no place in the office and believe 
people should not have to put up with uninvited 
sexual attention. They consider a number of 
forms of unwanted, uninvited sexual attention 
to be sexual harassment, particularly when the 
person exhibiting the behavior js a supervisor. 
However, most men and women would take the 
nnotives of the person into account and would 
not consider it sexual harassment if the person 
did not nnean to be offensive. 

That men and buperviborb tend to think like 
each other but differently than women and vie 
timb about expressions of sexual interest and 
the responbibilit> of victims for their own ha 
rai>i>ment is not surprising, since most supervi 
sors are men and most victims are women. The 



differences are wurthy of note, however, and 
ma> have implications for efforts to reduce 
sexual harassment in the offices of the nearly 
200,000 men and women who recognized it as a 
problem where they work. When even 4 in 
every 10 supervisors (43%) believe the issue of 
harassment has been exaggerated, 3 in 10 (30%) 
believe people who receive annoying sexual 
attention have usually asked for it, and 4 in 10 
supervisors (45%) believe people should not be 
so quick to take offense when someone expresses 
a sexual interest in them, can we feel confident 
that sanctions against sexual harassment will 
be enforced? And when men and women are 
inclined to differ on these points, with men 
more than women showing a tendency to blame 
tV.e victim and believe people shouldn't be so 
quick to take offense, is a need for better 
understanding between men— usually the "ha- 
rassers* — and women— usually the 'Victims"— 
indicated? 

In this chapter we learned that both men and 
women regard many forms of uninvited, un- 
wanted sexual attention as sexual harassment 
and that 3 in every 20 women and 2 in every 20 
men see such behavior as a problem where they 
work. Since these figures indicate only the 
number of respondents who see sexual harass- 
ment as an organizational problem rather than 
a personal problem they have had to face, the 
figures do not indicate the actual incidence of 
sexual harassment of Federal employees. The 
incidence of sexual harassment is examined in 
the next chapter. 



2' Narrators are victims who chose to describe one 
incident of sexual harassment in some detail: .see 
Appendix B for a full description of narrators. 

"^That is. they d^a^rced with the statement. "My 
organization makes every effort to stop uriwante<i 
sexual attention among its employees'*: see Survey 
(Question 14(g); and see Table 4-3. Chapter 4. i\l 
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Extent of Sexual 
Harassment in the 
Federal Workplace 



• One out of every four Federal employees was sexually 
harassed on the job over a 2-year period. 

• ^om'en are much more likely to be victims than men— 42% of 
' all female Federal employees, but only 15% of male 

employees/ reported being sexually harassed. 

• Sexual harassment can take many forms, and every form 
except attempted pr actual rape or sexual assault was expe- 
rienced by a sizeable percentage of both men and women; 

• Sexual harassnient is not just a one-time experience— many 
victims were repeatedly subjected to harassing behaviors, 
particularly the less severe forms. 

• incidents of harassment are not just passing events— most 
lasted more than a week, and many lasted longer than 6 
months. 

• The majority of Federal employees who had worked else- 
where feel sexual harassment is no worse in the Federal 
workplace than in state and local government or in the pri- 
vate sector. 



"I said no. I simply was not going out with 
him after work and no, I simply. was not going 
to have an affair with hirp because I thought I 
could rely on my job skills ..." and eventually 
"I was fired with 25 minutes notice on a Fri- 
day."» Stories like this from dozens of Federally- 
employed women led the Subcommittee on 
Investigations to ask the Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board to determine the "degree to which 
sexual harassment is occurring within the 
Federal workplace, Its manifestation and fre- 
quency"'^ t\e wanted to learn how widespread 



'Hearings* before the Subconimittee on Investiga . 
tions of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service on Sexual Harassment in the Fedei al 
Government, 1st sess., October 23. November 1, 18. 
1979, pp. 71-74. 

Congressional Memorandum of Understanding, 
Appendix E. 

O 
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harassment of Federal workers is, whether it 
happens to men as well as women, whether it is 
a one-time event or happens to some victims 
more than once, how long the incidents go on. 
and if harassment is worse in the Federal 
Government than in other work settings. 

We found that sexual harassment is a prob- 
lem for a large number of Federal workers— 
approximately 294,000 women and 168,000 
men. For many of the women, harassment 
occurred repeatedly and frequently lasted a 
relatively long time. The men, though fewer in 
number, representing only one in every three 
victims, had similar experiences; relatively few 
reported their experiences to be one-t'*^e-only 
events that were soon over. 



FIGURE 3-1 » 
Overall Incidence Rate of Sexual Harassment 
Peicentage of Federal Employees Who Experienced Sexual Harassment Between May 1978 and May 1980, 

by Severity of Harassment (Question 17) 




Sexual Harassment is Widespread 

To learn how common sexual harassment is, 
we asked Federal workers whether they had 
received, during the past 24 months (approxi- 
mately May 1978 to May 1980), any of seven 
forms of uninvited and unwanted sexual atten- 
tion from someone where they worked in the 
Federal Government/^ The foi ms of behavior 
were: 
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^Survey Question 17; see A\}\yind'\x C. 
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• Actual or attempted rape or sexual assault; 

• Pressure for sexual behaviors; 

• Deliberate touching, leaning over, corner- 
ing, or pinching ("touching"); 

• Sexually suggestive looks or gestures C'sug 
gestive looks"); 

• Letters, phone calls, or materials of a sex- 
ual nature ("letters and calls");' 

• Pressure for dates; and 

• Sexual teasing, jokes, remarks, or ques- 
tions ("sexual remarks"). 
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FIGURE3.2 

Incidence Rate of Sexual Harassment Anrtong Women and Men 
Percentage of Female and Male Federal Employees Who Experienced Sexual Harassment Between May 1978 and 

May t980, by Severity of Harassment (Question 17) 
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As the earlier but limited Congressional in- 
vestijjation had indicated, we found that sexual 
harassment in tlie Federal wurkphice is wide- 
spread. ^ 

Approximately 1()2,0()0 i^'ederal employees— 
a number roughly equal to the population of 
Den\er. Colorado- reported being sexually ha- 
rassed on the job between May 1978 and May 
1980 (see Fij?ure 31). These victims— about one 
in every four Federal employees— faced all 
kinds of problems. One woman was called into 
her Division Chiefs office and "after a verbal 
shakedown, he threatened' me, became more 
violent, lunged over the desk at me, offered 
promotions in exchange for sexual behaviors, 
and threatened to fire me if I didn't go along." 
A woman whose only access to a telephone is in 
her superintendent's office says that whenever 
shelor other women) uses the phone "the super- 
intendent persists in putting his arm around 
me, kissnig me, making obscene suggestions 
about what I should do with him, suggesting I 
go away for long weekends with him and his 
buddies so they can show me a really 'good' 
time." The male supervisor of a sandblaster 
grabs him while he*s working on a scaffold. 
Another man finds his apartment and car 
broken into and .packages of women's under- 
garments left there. 

Ia»ss direct behaviors are also common. One 
Federal worker reported thi*t her District 
Director "practically sits in my lap when I ask 
a question, embarrassing me with his constant 
twisting of every word I say into some sexual 
connotation.'' Another complains, "I resent 
being asked into someone's 'private office' to 
confer on legitimate business and then being 
confronted with walls papered with nudes." 
She adds: "No government office is so 'private' 
that such a display can be justified." A third 
worker felt harassed by her suixjrvisor's exces- 
sive interest in her personal life, his question- 
ing in "private little chaLs" alx)Ut her marital 
plans, family planning, and other matters she 
feels are none of his business. 

The "most severe" form of harassment— 
attempted or actual rape or sexual assault- 
was also the leiust comi-non experience, faced by 
only about 1% of Federal workers (sec Figure 
Still, this means that around 12,000 people 
had U) deal with this problem. At least :^()0,()00 
victims were subjected U) "severe" sexual ha- 
rassment, while at least half that jiumher 
experfCflccd "less seve^^e" harassment."* 



We say "at least" that many workers faced 
"severe" and "less severe" harassment because 
many people indicated, they had experienced 
more than one of the seven forms of behavior 
asked about. When thjs happened, the victim 
was counted only once, on the basis of the most 
severe form of harassment he or she had en- 
countered.^ Thus, the number of incidents was 
considerably largei^ than the number of people 
experiencing harassment. a.s reported on Fig- 
ure 8-1. 

As the next section show s, there were marked 
differences between male ami female Federal 
workers. 

Women Are Sexually Harassed 
More Than Men 

Sexual harassment of women is far more 
common than harassment of men. While about 
twic3 as many men as women hold Federal jobs 
(1, 168,000 vs. 694,000), two out of three victims 
were women (294.000 women out of a total of 
462,000 victims). 

Eight in every 20 women but only 8 in 
every 20 men (15%), were subjected to harass- 
ment on the job over the 2-year period (see Fig- 
ure 3-2). While far more women than men were 
harassed (294,000 women compared with 
H)8,000 men), the patterns for the two groups 
were similar. The largest groiq) of victms 
had experienced at least one form of severe 
harassment, and only a small percentage- 
though still a significant number considering 
the seriousness of the behavior -had faced at- 
tempted or actual rape or assault. 



Most Fomis of Harassment 
Are Common 

Kvery form of sexual harassment except 
actual or attt^mpted rape or sexual assault was 
experienced by a sizeable number of men and 
women. 



'See A[)}H'ndix H for fXi)lanation of li'volsof stner 
ity of sexual harassment 

''For example, a person \\ho re|)<>rted hotli di*lii> 
erate touching, a [orm of 'Vvi re" hara-^srni nt. and 
pressori' for liat.'s. ji "le.ss si'vere" behavior, was 
treated as a victim of "si»vcre" harassment 
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FIGURE 3-3 

Incidnnct Ratt Among Various Forms^f Sexual Haraitment 

Percentage of Female and Male Federal Employees Who' Experienced Each Form of Sexual Harassment 
Between May 1978 and May 1980 (Question 17) . 

' MOST 
LESS SEVERE ' SEVERE SEVERE 



NOTE: Many respondents indicated that they experience more than one form of sexual harassment. 



As Figure 3-3 shows, 1 in every 3 women 
employed by the. Federal Government reported 
having been subjected to unwanted sexual re- 
jnarHs, 1 in 4 had been deliberately touched* or 
cornered, 1 in 10 had been pressured for sexual 
favors, and 1 in 100 had faced actual or at- 
tempted rape or sexual assault. Since respon- 
dents were allowed to report more than one 
kind of behavior, many are counted more than 
once in these figures. 

What kinds ot experiences are these women 
talking about when they say they've been sexu- 
ally harassed? A woman who works in a pro- 
duction area reports that she and other women 
employees are constantly subjected to sugges- 
tive remarks ^nd propositions as they go about 
their jobs. She added that supervisors partici- 
pate in this and frequently send women on 
unnecessary errands through the area just to 
give the men another opportunity to act this 
way. Another woman ^writes that a grgat deal 
of sexual innuendo and joking goes on in her 
office and everyone feels obligated to contrib- 
ute or tolerate it. "It is very uncomfortable to 
me " she says, "so I consider it a kind of ha- 
rassment." A clerical worker says her boss 
stands touching her while she works. When his 
"buddies" stop by his desk, he makes remarks 
that imply that she cooperates sexually with 
him. He offers to share her "services" with his 
buddies, in a tone and manner tt»t make clear 
it is not clerical services he's talking about. 



Suggestive looks and gestures often accompany 
the joking and remarks. One woman, for ex- 
ample, says that her fellow employees make 
obscene gestures and remarks to and about her. 
Her supervisor thinks it's funny and does noth- 
ing about it. 

Deliberate* couching and cornering is cited by 
a large number of women. A supervisor stands 
so close to a female subordinate while giving 
instructions or looking over her work that he 
touches her— and while so doing makes sugges- 
tive body movements. "The last time the Re- 
gional Director was here," writes another vic- 
tim, ''the head secretary had to come to my 
rescue as the Director was practically breath- 
ing down my shirt.** 

Many women find materials of a sexual na- 
ture bothersome. One woman dislikes the way 
her male coworkers pass around and put up 
pornographic cartoons in work spaces. When 
she objects, her boss tells her she's txx) sensitive. 

Pressure for dates and sexuai favors are also 
cited by women. Their descriptions indicate 
tliat their experiences not only v/ere bother- 
some, but sometimes had serious consequences. 
One woman says when she ignored her boss* 
advances, he began to treat her cruelly; for 
example, he made her take 4 hours of dictation, 
made her stay late to transcribe it, then in her 
presence threw it all away because "He didn't 
need it." Another woman's boss kept pestering 
her for dates and for favors and kept making 
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personal remarks. When she would notchanj^e 
her mind and play around with him, he had her 
transferred to a less desirable job. During'' her 
first week on the job, re|H)rUs a tem|X)rary 
trainee, her su|K»rvi.sur kept rubbing her back 
and shoulders while she typed and filed. I^iiter 
he made a point blank advance, which .she 
refused. Within a week she uius let go on the 
grounds that she could not adapt U) tlie office. 
The woman described earlier, whcKse Division 
Chief became v iolent w hen .she refused to grant 
sexual favors sought medical help to calm her 
nerves but finally (juit working altogether be- 
cause of the ex|)erience. "I'm afraid U) go back," 
she says. 

Far smaller percentages of men have been 
the object of these unwanted attentions, but the 
pattern is similar. Generally, the less sevei'e the 
b(»havior, the more likely the worker w{is to 
experience it, with .sexual remarks and sugges- 
tive looks leading the li.st for both men and 
women and actual or attempted rape or sexual 
assault being relatively rare. It is more diffi- 
cult U) discern what kinds of ex|>eriences men 
are talking about when they say theyVe been 
sexually hariissed, because few cho.se to de- 
scribe their experiences in the oi)en-ended com- 
ment .section f).ovided in the questionnaire. 
Information from other .sources indicates that 
men tend to describe homosexual hanissment, 
sueh as the exf)eriences cited earlier. 

It is interesting that the three most common 
forms of hanissment— "sexual remarks," "sug- 
gestive !(K)ks," and "deliberate* touching"— are 
the least direct and perhaps the most subject to 
different interpretations. One person s appre 
ciative glance might be another person's sug- 
gestive l(X)k. Questioning about personal life 
might be intended a.s an expression of concern 
or carifig but felt as an invasion of privacy. 
Writes one Federal worker, "the sexual harjiss- 
ment that goes on in my office is suppo.sed to be 
in jest, but i^ very offensive and ^»mbarnussing." 
Another notes that the man in her office who 
tells ^exual jokes and teases thinks the women 
enjoy his attention and remarks. liegardless of 
the possible ambiguity of some behavior, how- 
ever, the imixjrtant {Xjint is that a large numl)er 
of Federal workers had found themselves the 
objects of this uninvited attention and had not 
(muted //—however innocent it had been or 
however innocuous it might have seemed to the 
initiator. 
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Sexual Harassment Occurs 
Repeatedly 

To learn whether hara^ssment is a one-time 
onl> experience or occurs repeatediv , ue jusked 
Federal workers how often the.\ had been the 
object of the .seven forms of uninvited, un- 
vanted attention during the 2-vear periinl— 
once, once a month or le.ss, or once a week or 
more often.*^ Their respt ...^es made it clear that 
hanus.sment is not a one time-onl> phenomenon, 
(lenerally, the less severe the hara.ssment the 
more likel> women. were to experience it more 
than once. However, more than half the female 
victims of five of the seven forms of hara.ssment 
(all of the less severe forms anc} two of the three 
.severe forms) had been subjected to that behav- 
ior more than once (.see Figure 8-4). Only for 
female victims of actual or attempted rape did 
the exiKjrience tend strongly to occur only once. 

The experiences of men were ^imilar, though 
for most forms a smaller percent^ige of male 
victims had experienced the behavior repeat- 
edly. A markml difference between men and 
women vvjis the freijucncy of actual or attemp- 
Uid rape or a.s.sault. More than half the men 
who reported this experience, butonl.v one-fifth 
of the women, .said they had faced it more than 
once. The experiences of men are M»mevvhat 
surprising, Jis it was not anticipated that such 
.serious behavior would occur re|K»atedly in 
more that half the reported ca.ses. The sharp 
difference between men and women may re- 
flect a difference in perceptions about what 
constitutes attempted rape or .sexual a.s.sault. 
Further research might shed .stmie light on 
this. 

incidents May Last Several Weeks 
or More 

To add to the picture of hara.'^.^menl of Fe<l 
eral workers, victims were jtsked ttulcseribe iii 
deU'iil one particular incident, either their onlv 
experience, their most recent experience, or 
the one that had had the greatest effect on 
them. Victims who did .so were termed "narra- 
tors," and the epi.sodas they reported on were 
tiTmed their "critical incidents.'" 

One (juestion jisked of the.se narraltir.s vv«ls 
"How long did this unwanted attention la.st?"" 

'^Sei* Survey (Jue.stion 17 

'See Af)|)endix H for a completi' di.scu.ssion of 
narrators. 

\Survey (Question 22, see ApiK»n(hx I \ Figure U for 
data. 



FIGURE 3-4 
Frequtncy of Sexual Htriument Incidents 

Percentage of Female and Male Victims of Each Form of Harassment Who Experienced 
That form of Sexual Harassment More Than Once* (Question 17) 




Their responses indicated that incidents of ha- 
rassnnent can last varying lengths of time, but 
that nnost go on a week or more— and a sizeable 
percentage persist for more than 6 months. 



Responses of female narrators were some- 
what evenly distributed among the closed 
choices presented in the questionnaire— less 
than 1 week (31%), several weeks (19%), 1 to 6 
months (22%), and more than 6 months (28%), 
For one-third of the female victims of actual or 
attempted rape (33%K the incident was over in 
less than a week-^but for an equal number the 
incident lasted a fairly lengthy time, from 1 to 
6 months. 



The incidents of male narrators also lasted 
varying lengths of time, but a somewhat larger 
percentage indicated their critical incidents 
were over in less than a week (39% compared 
with 31% for women). As with females, for one- 
third of the male victims of actual or attempted 
rape (32^)) the experience lasted less than a 
week. In contrast with women, however, the 
largest group of these male victims (38%, com 
pared with 17% of females) said their expe- 
rience went on longer than 6 months. Again, 
this finding is somewhat surprising, one that 
might warrant further examination. 
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Sexual Harassment is No Worse 
in Federal Workplace 

The findings that large numbers of men and 
women are sexually harassed, that many are 
harassed more than once, and that the inci- 
dents last a relativel}^ long time indicate that 
sexual harassment is a problem in the Federal 
work force. But is it any worse a problem in the 
Federal workplace than in the private sector, 
or for employees of state and local govern- 
ments? Since we could not conduct a compre- 
hensive survey of non-Federal workers, we 
sought to shed some light on this question by 
asking Federal workers who had held jobs out- 
side the Federal Government what they 
thought.^ 

Their responses suggest that harassment is 
not worse in the Federal workplace. Of the men 
and women who had held jobs outside the Fed- 
eral Government and had an opinion on the 
subject, around two-thirds (68% of the women 
and 61% of the men) thought there is about the 
same amount of sexual harassment in Federal 
and non-Federal jobs. An additional 20% of the 
women and 29% of the men thought there is 
more harassment in non-Federal jobs. The re- 
mainder thought there is less harassment in 
non-Federal jobs. 



^See Survey Question 8, see ApjKJndix D, Table B 
for data 
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Although we have no data u ith which to vali- 
date this overwhelming conhcnbus that sexual 
harassment i.s no worse in the Federal work- 
,place, there seeaib no resibon to dispute the 
opinion, since Ftnieral workers probably re- 
flect the cultural values and benavior of the 
larger U.S. society. 

Conclusion 

Clearly, sexual harassment is a problem for 
many women working for the Federal Gov- 



ernment, and to a lesser extent fur men. Indeed, 
evidence presented later (see Clmpter 5) indi- 
cates thiu many harassers bother mure than 
one person. Thus, a picture of the experiences 
uf Federal workers begins tu emerge, sexual 
harassment uccur^ repeatedl\ , frequent!} la^ts 
a month or longer, occurs in multiple forms for 
many victims, and is part of an overall pattern 
of sexual harassment perpetrated by the 
harasi-'-^r. 
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Victims of 

Sexual Harrassment 
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• Age, marital status, and sexual composition of the employee's 
work group have a relatively strong effect on whether a 
Federalemployee is sexually harassed. 

• Factors having a somewhat weaker relationship are 
employee educational level, race or ethnic background, and 
job classification, traditionality of the employee's job, and sex 
of the employee's immediate supervisor. 

• Some Federal agencies have a greater incidence of sexual 
harassment than do others. 

• Sexual harassment is more likely to occur in work environ- 
ments where employees have poor communications with 
their supervisors and feel pressured to participate in activi- 
ties of a sexual nature. 



One in every four Federal employees re[x>rts 
having to deal with uninvited, unw anted sexual 
attention on the job. 

One in 20 has been pressured for sexual 
favors. 

One in 100 has faced actual or attempted 
rape or assault. 

Who are these 462,000 men and w omen who 
have had to deal w ith sexual harassment on the 
jub? And who are the people bothering them? 
This and the following chapter look at the vie 
tims and peri)etrators uf sexual harassment, at 
the same time exploring w hat are thought to be 
some of the causes of the problem. 

Many people see sexual harassment Jis an 
expression of power, specifically a tool used 
(primarily by men) to keep other workers (typi- 
calb women) in their place-and an expression 
of hostility toward workers (again, typically 
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wumen) intruding in a world once exclusively 
the domain of the other sex.* This chapter 
addresses a corollary theory— that the people 
most likely to be sexually harassed are the 
powerless (those working in low-status jobs) or 
the pioneers (those working in jobs tradition- 
ally reserved for the opposite sex). 

We hoped to determine whether victims of 
sexual harassment are found in disproportion- 
ate numbers within certain Federal agencies, 
job classifications, geographic locations, raoia! 
cat4jgories, age brackets, educational levels, and 
grade levels.- We also wanted to learn whether 
there are any personal or job characteristics 



»See Chapter 1. 

-Sec C'ijfijrn^s>iuiuii Mt nujrarulurii uf Uridorstanii- 
inK; see Appendix 10. 
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Table 4-1 

Characteristics of Federal Workers Most 
Likely To Be Sexually Harassed On the Job 



Women Most Likely To Be Sexually 
Harassed Are. . . 

• Younp: (under 34) 

• Single or divorced 

• Well educated (college degree or higher) 

• Members of either a minority or nonminor- 

ity group (black, Hispanic, other minority, 
or white) 

• Very deiMJiulent on their jobs 

And Working . . . • 

• For tlie Departmenls of Labor. Transporta- 

tion, or Justice. "Other Defense Depart- 
ment" agencies, the Deuartmenl of Hou.s- 
ingand Urban Development, the Air 
Force, Navy, or Marine Corps! ihT Veter- 
ans Administration, or other agencies 

• In any gc>ographic region, but narticularly 

in the North Centra! and rp|>er Midwest 

• At any salary level, but partjcularly for le.^.s 

than $11,000 antiually 

• AsaGS-1 through CS 15 or n pay cIiLssifi- 

"iUion "Other" 

• In any ocvuiJation. but particularly as a 

trainee oi* in a professional/ technical 
{K)sition 

• In a nontraditional positicm (though most 

victims hold traditional ptisitiotus) 

• For an im* lediale su[)ervisor wlio i^ male. 

or for several supervi.^or.s. both male and 
female ^ 

• In a predominately or comp'elf/ly male 

inmiediate work group 

Female Victims Also Tend To. . . 

• Have varying degr e.sof privacy in their 

workspaces, hut particularly to have no 
workspace to call their own. lo ha\e ji 
workspace 111 at can l)c seen fn)m one to 
three ^ides. or to have only a semi -private 
office 

• He \Norkmg m a nonsupervi.^ory capacity 

• Have worked for the Federal (iovei'nment 

for varying numbers of years 

• He working full tune on a permanent basis 



• He working either reguhirda.N tune hours 

or on other scliedule-- 

• He working in mimediat(» work groups of all 

v;izes. from group.^ of 1 o person.s to groups 
of 2^ or more 



Men Most Likely To Be Sexually Harassed 
Are...*^ 

• Young (under 34) 

• Widowed, single, or divorced 

• Relatively well educated (at least some coK 

lege) 

• Members of a minority group (black. His- 

panic. American Indian. Alaskan Native, 
or other nunority) 

• Very dependent their jobs 

And Working. . . 

• For the Departments of Health, Education 

and Welfare; Justice: or Housing and 
Urban Development: the Vetei ans 
Administration: or the (leneral Servicers 
Administration 

• In any gCH)gra|5liic region, but parlicidarh 

in the Pacific region 

• At lower .salarv levels (under $ir).0()0 annu- 

ally) 

• As a (iS-1 through (;S-8 or m an ungraded 

job 

• In any occupation, hut particularly :ls a 

trainee or in an office clerical position 

• In a nontraditional position (though most 

victims hold traditional po.s^itions) 

• For an immediate supervisor v\ho i.s female. 

or for .se\ era! MJ|)er\ i.sors. InUh male and 
female 

• In a f)redominalelv or completely female 

immediat'' work group 

Male Victims Also Tend 'lo. . . 

• l!avt» \ar\ing degrees of pri\ac\ m then- 

workspaces. l)ut particolarK to ha\e no 
workspace to cal' their o\\ n 



• He working in either a super\ i-or^ or non- 

^upervi.sory capacity 

• Have worked for the Federal (i<»\eninient 

liss than I yeai* 

• He working full time on a permanent Imsis 

or U) l)e a part-time. ^eiLsonal. or temi)or- 
ary employee r a consultant 

• He working on a .schedule otiier than regu- 

lar daytime houps((»g. mghts. weekends, 
alternating shifts) 

• He working in immediate work group-^of all 

si/.e^. from groups of \ '} pei nous to groups 
of 25 or more 
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FIGURE 4-1 
Age of Victims 

Percentage of Federal Employees of Different Ages Who Experienced Sexual Harassment (Question 61) 




related to the incidence of sexual harassment 
that management could change to reJuce the 
incidence of the problem. Such information is 
useful in framing remedies appropriate for dif- 
ferent target groups. 

The factors that showed a relatively strong 
relationship with exi)ferience of sexual harass- 
ment were employee age. marital status, and 
sexual composition of the employee's imme- 
diate work group (see Table 4-1). Factors that 
showed a somewhat weaker relationship were 
education level, race and ethnic background, 
job classification, traditionality of job. and sex 
of supervisor. In addition, the rate of incidence 
of sexual harassment varied somewhat from 
agency to agency. 

A detailed discussion of these personal and 
organizational characteristics and a brief look 
at general work environments follow. 

Several Personal Characteristics 
Aie Related to Sexual Harassment 

Since few studies have looked at men as 
potential victims, we had few expectations 
about the characteristics of male victims. We 
anticipated that most female victims would 
have similar personal and organizational char- 
acteristics that would make them more vulner- 
able to being harassed, and that generally they 
would have less power and lower stat^us than 
women who are not harassed. We found that in 
some ways women with relatively little power 
and status, as measured by certain personal 
and organizational charcteristics. were more 
vulnerable to sexual harassment and in some 
ways they were not. 
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We expected to find that young, unmarried 
Federal workers, those less educated, very de- 
pendent on their jobs, and members of minority 
groups, were more vulnerable than others to 
sexual harassment. We found that age and 
marital status have a relatively strong relation- 
ship with sexual har?:ssment. and educational 
level and race or ethnic background a some- 
what weaker relationship. 

Younger Workers Are More Vulnerable 

Age makes a difference in whether a Federal 
worker, particularly a woman, is sexually 
harassed^ (see Figure 4-1). Although men and 
women in all age brackets were victims, gener 
ally the lower the age bracket, the more likely 
the experience. The youngest workers (aged 16- 
19) had the highest incidence rates. These 
young workers, though they represented the 
fewest number of victims, were far more likely 
than workers in the oldest age bracket (aged 55 
and older) to be sexually harassed— younger 
women were more than three times as likely 
and younger men twice as likely. 

Single and Divorced Workers Are 
Likely Victims 

Generally, unmarried workers were more 
likely than married workers to have been sexu- 
ally bothered by others, but there were some 
differences between women and men^ (see Fig- 
ure 4-2). 



'Based on responses to Survey Question 61: see 
Api)endix C. 

^Based on resix)nses to Survey Question 62, see 
Appendix D, Table P for data on marital status by 
age of victim. 
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FIGURE 4-2 
MarittI Status of Victims 
Percentage of Federal Employees Who Experienced 
Sexual Harassment, by Marital Status (Question 62) 
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Single and divorced women were more likely 
than married women to have be<in sexually 
harassed, but widowed women were least likely 
to have had the experience. The reason for their 
lower rate is uncertain. One might speculate 
that widows, as a group, tend to be older than 
other groups, as are widowed victims (88% 
were 45 years or older). Their relatively greater 
age may have made them less vulnerable to 
sexual harassment. 

Like women, single and divorced men were 
more likely than married men to report sexual 
harassment. But. in contrast to women, widow- 
ers had the highest incidence rate among men 
(though the majority, like women, were 45 or 
older). Despite their relatively high incidence 
rate, however, widowed men accounted for only 
a very small percentage of male victims, only 
2% (or approximately 3.000) out of 168.000 
male victims. The reasons for this might be a 
subject for further research. 

Education Level Shows a Weaker 
Relationship 

Contrary to expectations, higher educated 
men and women had a greater likelihood of 
reporting they had been sexually harassed than 
their less educat<*d counterparts^ (see Figure 
4-3). Of the 74.000 women with at least a col- 
lege degree, around half— 48% to 53% reported 
having been bothered by uninvited sexual atten- 
tion. Incidence rates fcr the 221.000 women 
with less than a college degree were lower, 
ranging from 31% to 45%. 



'Based on responses to Survey Question 60. 
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Somewhat surprised by this finding, we 
examined the responses of these women victims 
to several other survey questions. It seemed 
possible that the higher incidence rates reported 
by higher educated women might be attribu- 
table to greater awareness or sensitivity on 
their part or to some other factor. Higher edu- 
cated women victims (those with at least a col- 
lege degree) generally were not more likely 
than lower educated women victims (those 
lacking a college degree) to label univited sex- 
ual attention sexual harassment.^ but there 
were differences in attitudes that may indicate 
greater sensitivity on their part 

For instance, higher educated women vic- 
tims were considerably more likely than lower 
educated women victims to call something sex- 
ual harassment even if the person doing it did 
not mean to be offensive (47% compared with 
25%). This could indicate that higher educated 
women are more likely to view with suspicion 
the perceived motive or demeanor of the person 
initiating a behavior, and thus more likely than 
their lower educated counterparts to regard 
that behavior as sexual harassment 

As relevant as this difference in attitudes 
seems, it may not be great enough to explain 
the difference in incidence rates between the 
higher and lower educated women. Another 
explanation may lie in the types of jobs these 
women hold. As data presented later in this 
chapter show, women who are among the first 
of their sex in a job report higher rates of 
harassment than women who are not. On this 
factor-rtraditionality of job— the higher and 
lower educated female victims differed consid- 
erably.** The more educated victims were more 
than 2 1/2 times more likely than their lower 
educated counterparts to hold nontraditional 
jobs (23% compared with 9%). These additional 
findings— that higher educated women are 
more likely to be the first of their sex in their 
jobs and more sensitive to offensive behavior 
than are lower educated women— may help 
explain the difference in rate of harassment 
between the two groups. 

Higher educated men also tended to be more 
likely than their lower educated counterparts 



^Based on responses to Survey Questions 2 7, b. d. 
see Appendix D. Table C. for data. 

^Based on responses to Survey Question 1 (i): see 
Appendix D. Table D. for data. 

''Based on resix)nses to Survey Question 52: see 
Appendix D. Figure B, for data. 



FIGURE 43 
Education Lml of Victims 
Pefctntw of Federil Employees of Different Education Uvels Who Experienced Sexual Harassment 

(Question 60) 




FIGURE'4-4 
Radal and Ethnic BadcghMind of Victims 
Percentage of Federal Employees of Different Racial and Ethnic Backgrounds 
Who Experienced Sexual Harassment (Question 59) 



Othf Hiipanic Whit«» not of 

Ht«>«nlc 
origin 



to report unwanted sexual attention. Men with 
a high school diploma, Graduate Equivalency 
Degree (GED), or less were less likely to be 
sexually harassed than those with more than a 
high school diploma. Further, men with some 
college experience or with graduate degrees 
were more than twice as likely to be harassed 
as those with less than a high school diploma. 

In summary, there does appear to be a rela- 
tionship between education level and experi- 
ence of sexual harassment Higher educated 
men and women tend to be more likely than 
their lower educated counterparts to report 
harassment, but for women, some of the differ- 
ence may be explained by other factors. De- 
O inite these differences, it is clear that the prob- 
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Bl«ck, not of AtUn or Am^rloin 
HIipanIc Pacific IndUn or 

origin Inlander Alatkcn 

nativ* 

lem of unwanted sexual attention affects a 
sizeable number of Federal workers of all edu- 
cation levels, particularly women. 

Racial or Ethnic Background Makes Some 
Difference 

Although unwanted sexual attention is a 
problem for women and men of all racial and 
ethnic backgrounds, there does appear to be 
some relationship between incidence rates and 
this personal characteristic, particularly for 
men.* 

*Based on responses to Sur\'ey Question 59: see 
Appendix B for an explanation of racial or ethnic 
categories. 
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As can be seen in Fijaire 4-4, incidence rates 
for in.spanic-, l)lack. and ntui niinofit> while 
women - ihe ouleKories reprei^enling the great- 
est number t)f female PVderal workers 10,100, 
59.300. and 212.800 respeeliv ely -u ere similar. 
While women int iher minuril> categorie.s \\ere 
both more likel> or less likei> lhar. these three 
prroups U) report hanis.smenl, lhe\ accounted 
for a relati\el> .small number of \iclirn.s. For 
example, women who claxsified thcm.seives a.s 
"other," had the highest rate of .sexual hara:vs- 
nient, but t>nl.\ accounted for 2.400 of the 
women viclini.s. Likewi.se, A.sian and American 
Indian women had lower rate.s of sexual haraxs 
ment but accounted foronlv :?.r)00 and l.:U)Oof 
the Women victims. 

I'niike wonuMi, men who are members of 
minority groups did report higher incidence 
rates than nonmuiority men. The lowest rate of 
.sexual hanussment for men of any racial or 
ethnic group was found among non-minorities 
Minority men. however, had higher rates 
of harassment ranguig from ]{\% to 21%. As 
with wtimcn. the men with the highest rate (*f 
.siwual hariLsMnenl -tho>cela,s.sined a.s**olher" 
wereal.M) the fewe.^t in miml)er (2.200). 

Thu.s it appears that raeial or ethnic l)ack 
gniuntl ha.s .some effect aw whether men aie 
.sexuall\ hara>.sed. but le.s.son women. 

Most Victim.s are \erv Dependent on Their 
Jobs 

Perhap.s not surpn.smglv . a e found that nnM 
victim.s Were \er\ depemknton theirjol).s. Th!-. 
.showetl clear I\ ui the rcspon.se.suf narrator \ ic 
tim.s U) the tpjcstion. "At the time t)f ihi.s expe- 
rience, how much did >ou need thi- jol)?"' ' 

Nearl\ 7 m 10 female narrators .said that at 
that tune the\ needed their jol) a great deal ithe 
tilher four pt).s.sil)le re.spt^n.sc.s rariged fnwn 
"(juUea l)it"to"nt)l at all"), b i.s inti're.sting that 
A omen w ho had lat etl actual ar attempted rape 
or as.sault were more likely than others to have 
needed their jol)> a gn»at deal at the time of 
harassment (TIJ'V. compared with 7(r». of female 
narrator.s who described Mwere" experiences 
and of lUa^e w ho had "les.s severe" .sexual 
harassment).^' 

The resiHinses of male narrators were suu- 
ilar to tho.se of women. 



S'ir\e\ (iiJt»>lM»ri 

Ap|H»nd!\ 1). ri^^ureC for data 
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Personal Characteristies Do Have an 
Impact on Incidence of Sexual Harassment 

In summarv. we found that age and maritiil 
.sUitus have a .strong relation.ship with expe- 
rience of .sexual hanis.sment. and e(iucati\jnal 
level and racial or ethnic background have a 
.somewhat weaker relation.ship. Although .size- 
able numbers of w omen of v ariou.s l)aekground.s 
experience .sexual harassment, .\oung, unmar- 
ried, and relatively well-educated women ap- 
{)ear U) be more vulnerable to sexual haniss- 
ment than others. Thi.s pattern hold.s true for 
men. as well, but racial or ethnic background 
al.so pla>.s a role for men. .Male minorities are 
more likely than n(»nminorities to report hav- 
ing l)een sexually hanussed. 

Several Organizational 
Characteristics Are Related to 
Sexual Harassment 

Continuing our investigation Ij> HHjking at 
whether victinus with certain organizational 
i harai teri.stics were more likelv to be bothered 
l)V unwanted .sexual attention. Wv» explored the 
|K)pular thcHw ies alx)Ut.'^exual harjL^.sment.' 'The 
literature .suggests that v ietim.s tiMid to l)e work- 
ing in low .status job.> with little power. Hased 
on this vvc expected that typical victims would 
l)e nonsupei vi.sors who vvei e relatively new to 
th(» iM-deral work force, working for a low 
annual .saiarv (or perhap.s jls a part time or 
temporarv empltJ.vee). or working in a jol) ira- 
(btiona!l> held b\ a member t)f the op|>o.site. sex. 

Tt) .som( extent the.se expectation.s were 
realized. Organi/ational characteristics that 
had .M)me relatioiiNhip with rates of .sexual 
harjis.sment ^v ere Jol) cljis.sification (e.g.. train- 
ee, office ciencai or admmi.slralion manage- 
ment), traditionalitv of jol). ,sc\\ of MCtim'.s 
,supervi.M)r. ami rvcxual compt).sitit)n i)f victim.s 
workgroup. 

Incidence Rates Vary Hy Agency 

For both men and vvonien. incidence rate.s 
varied considerably from agency to agency^* 

'-.See Appendix (I for asurve> of the hleru ire on 
M»\ual fiar;Lss!!)eni. 

'*I5jLse(i on resjKins^^s t<i .Sorvey (iue.siion 55: the 
State Department w':ls not included in ihi.s ana!y<i."N 
beeauM' the re.s|M»n.M.* rate from ihojvC empIoyee> w jls 
UKt low to prov ide reliable data. 



Table 4-2 

Incidence Rate of Sexual Harassment In Each Agency 

iVicotitajjeof l'\'(k'i <il IOiiiijId.socs hi Different ARi iicIeh Wlu) I'^xiKTiorici'il Sexual llariLshmoiil ((Juosliuii .">,">) 

Female Victims 





Most 






Total 




Severe 


Severe 


Severe 


Victims 


Depurtment Lribor 


2% 


47% 






Dopar-tnient of Trunsportution 




45% 




55% 


Departmenl of Justice 


w 


33% 


!(>% 


53% 


All Other Deparlrueiil of Defense Agenc'ies*-' 


i> /o 


»> # A> 


1 0% 

1 V/ 't) 


50% 


All Other Agencies- 


\% 


3(a 


16% 


48% 


Department of lloiisinK and Urban Development 




2iV\. 


18% 


47% 


1 )epartment of the Air rorce 


1 1> 


34% 


12^V 




Veterans Administration 


'>% 


33% 


V^\. 


46% 


Department of the Navy, includmg the Marine Corps 


' 2% 


.30% 


12% 


44% 


Department of 1 nterior 


1% 


28^X. 


12^\'» 


41% 


Department of the Army 




31% 




41% 


Department of Commerce 


().:ru 


2(K\» 


20% 




Department of Ener^^' 




21X 


10% 


:]H% 


Department of Treasury 


0 


22% 


15% 


'M% 


Department of Health. Education and Welfare^ 




2')% 






(ieneral Services Administration 


0 


22% 


VV\> 


:\r)% 

31% 


Department of Agriculture 




m> 


11% 


Federal ( Government- wide 


r\. 


2[)% 


12^. 


42"o 






Male Victims 






Most 






Total 


Agency* 


Severe 


Severe 


Severe- 


Victims 



Department of Health. Kducation and Welfare^ 1% 13% 

Veterans Administration 0.4% 13% 

Department of Justice ' 0.3"n UY'^ 

Department of Housing and lJrl)an Deveiopnienl 0 11% 

(Ieneral Services Administration 0 ^^% 

Department of the Army 0. \% 

Department of Treasur.v 0 2*'<» ^^% 

Department of Interior 0 I'o iy% 

Department of Hnerg\' 0 7% 

I )epartment of the Navy, including the Marine Corps 0 \)% 

All Other Department of Defence Agencies- 0 1% 

Department of the Air Force » 0.1".. 9% 

Department of Agriculture 0.2"*> 1% 

Department of Commerce 1% '^'% 

All Other Agencies- 0.;r.. 5% 

Department of Labor 1% 7% 

Department of Transportation * 0 ^y% 

Federal (lovernment-vvide 0.^1 V 9*^. 



9% 
H% 

;)% 
7% 
rA> 
')% 
7% 
i)% 
:7V, 
i)% 
'\% 
()% 
8% 
5^V, 
2% 



22% 
22% 
16% 

16% 

U)% 

\r'u 
\^\\ 
1 \% 
i\% 

VA% 
\2% 
\2% 
\2% 
10% 
\{)% 
[)% 

\ry% 



Nnti' All flgur(.•^ for each uk^micv u\h\ not add up ( 
(lovernnient-widc percentages 



'Ranked in order of highest percentage i)f sexual ^uu a■^^ 
niont among lot^il victims for each sex 
-See Appendix H for explanation 



lue to rounding iVnentmres in l>olti are higher ihan Fedeial 



The Department of ITealth. Kducation and Welfare w.xs 
abohshe i and {wo new agencies (Department of Health 
and Human Services luid the Department of K(iii('atu>n) 
were formed m May H)SO 
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FIGURE 4-5 . 
Geographic Localion of Victims 
Percentage of Federal Employees in Each Geographic Region Who Experienced Sexual Harassment (Question 56) 



(see Table 4-2). For women, incidence rates 
ranged from a high of 56% (nearly 6 women in 
every 10) in the Department of Labor to a lower 
rate of 31% (3 women in 10) in the Department 
, of Agriculture. In nine agencies the incidence 
rate exceeded the 42% overall rate for women 
in the Federal work force, and in four of these 
agencies at least half of the female employees 
indicated that they had been sexually harassed. 

Incideftce rates also varied somewhat by se- 
verity of harassment experience: women in six 
agencies reported having faced actual or at- 
tempted rape or sexual assault at a rate higher 
than that of the Federal work force as a whole; 
in nine agencies, the rate of "severe*' sexual 
harassment was higher than the national aver- 
age for that level of severity, and in six agen- 
cies the rate of "less severe" sexual harassment 
exceeded the Federal average. 

Incidence rates for men also varied by agen- 
cy, but the agencies having rates exceeding the 
15% average rate for men in the Federal work 
force— five agencies in the case of men— were 
somewhat different. Again, incidence rates also 
varied by severityof harassment experience: in 
five agencies the.rate for men who faced actual 
or attempted rape or sexual assault exceeded 
the Government-wide average, in four the rate 
for "severe" sexual harassment exceeded the 
Federal average, and in five the rate of "less 
. severe" harassment was higher. 

Although the specific agencies v^iih higher 
overall incidence rates differ somewhat for 
men and women, in three agencies— Justice, 



Housing and Urban Development, and the Vet 
erans Administration— the tates for both men 
and women were higher th^n the Federal rate. 

We also found that the majority.of narrators . 
in the Federal Government— 83% of wonHin 
and 86% of men— reported that the harassment 
incident occurred on their current job as of 
May 1980.^^ 

For both men and women, this finding var- 
ied somewhat by agency and with the severity 
of the experience. For example. 98% of feThale 
narrators who experienced some form of harass- 
ment at the Department of Housing and Urb.an 
Development were in- the same jobs where the 
harassment occurred compared with 65% at 
the Department of 'Energy. Moreover, all fe- 
male and male narrator victims of actual or 
attempted rape or as'^ault at the Department of 
Justice reported that they had left the job 
where they had been working at the time of 
harassment. 

In summary, the incidence rate of sexual 
harassment varies substantially from agency<to 
agency, and the majority of victims are still 
working in the jobs they held when they were 
harassed. 

Regional Differences Are Minor 

Sexual harassment is not limited to any par- 
ticular geographic region or regions, and what 
regional differences were found are judged to 
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'^Based on respon.ses to Surve> Question 19. bee 
Appendix D. Table E for data. 
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FfeURlE4 6 
Annua) Salary of Victints 
Percentage of Federal Entployees ih Different Annual Salary Brackets Who Experienced 

* Sexual Harassment . 



Low income 
($1 to $10,999) 



Low medium 
income ($11,000 
to $14,999) 



Medium income 
($15,000 to 
$19,999) 



Medium high 
income ($20,000 
to $23,999) 



High income 
($24,000 and up) 



be smalP^ (see Figure 4-5). In 6 of the 1 1 geogra- 
phic regions, the incidence rate for women 
exceeded tlie Federal average for women, the 
highest rates being in the North Central and 
Upper Midwest regions^^ (48% and 47% com- 
pared with the Federal average of 42%). In three 
regions the rate was lower than the Federal 
average, the lowest being in the Pacific North- 
west (37%) and the Southeast (38%). 

For men, the highest rates were in the Pacific 
and Mid-Atlantic regions and the lowest were 
in the Southeast, New England, and Southwest 
regions (20%, 16%, and 12% compared with a 
Federal average for men of 15%). 

Differences Among Salary and Grade 
Levels Vary Slightly 
Contrary to what might have been expected, 
^ sexual harassment is not concentrated in any 
*^particular salary level. Although incidence 
rates did vary somewhat by salary bracket, the 
differences were small.^' As Figure 4-6 shows, 
women in the lowest salary bracket (which 
comprised 39% of all women victims) were 
somewhat more likely (47%) than others to be 
sexually harassed, but generally the rates were 
similar for all income groups. 

Having expected to find a greater contrast 
among income groups, and suspecting that 
salary level might not reflect job status as well 



''•^Biised on responses to Survey Question 56; see 
Appendix C. 

>«See Appendix B for list of sUiles included in each 
regjon. Regional breakdowns are those used by the 
Office of Personnel Management. 

''Based on responses by group or stratum number: 
see Api^endix B for explanation of salary levels. 
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as grade level, we looked closer at the women in 
white collar jobs, classified under the General 
Schedule pay plan.^^ Since most women em- 
ployed by the Federal Government are classi- 
fied under the General Schedule, we thought 
this might be an appropriate measure of job 
status. The incidence of sexual harassment was 
pretty much the same among most white collar 
workers, .those in grades OS M5.^» Women in 
the "other" category had a somewhat higher 
incidence rate, and those in Executive positions 
(GS 16 or above or in the Senior Executive. 
Service) were somewhat lower— but those two 
groups account for a very small number of 
women. 

As Figure 4-6 indicate^, men in the two low- 
est salary brackets we^e somewhat more likely 
than other men to be sexually harassed (19% 
compared to 1 1% to 14%). However, it should be 
noted that a relatively small number and pro- 
portion of victims fall into these two lower 
salary brackets (34% or 56,800 men) compared 
with women (72% or 212,800 women). The find- 
ing that men in lower salary brackets are 
somewhat more likely to be sexually harassed 
is supported by an analyses of incidence among 
men in General Schedule grades. The incidence 
rates ranged from a high of 54% for men in 
ungraded positions to a low of 9% for men in the 
executive positions (GS 16 or above, or Senior 

, Executive Service). 

In summary, the problem of sexual harass- 
ment is not concentrated in any particular 

. salary or grade level, but men in lower intome 
brackets and grade levels are more likely than 
others to experience harassment. 



'«That is. those who gave thp first resjwnse to Sur- 
vey Question 5;i. * 
^ '''See Apixjndix D. Figure D for data. 
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FIGURE 4 7 
Job Classification of Victims 
ParcGntage of Federal Employees of Different Job Classifications 
Who Experienced Sexual Harassment (Question 57) 



TralnM Prof«Mlon«l. Admin ittrttlon. 

t»chnlc«t m«n»g«m«nt ^ 

Job Classification Shows a Relatively 
. Weak Relationship 

While there were some variations in inci- 
dence rates» it is clear that sexual har^sment 
is not concentrated in any category of job^^ (see 
Figure 4-7). Contrary to expectations arising 
from popular theory, there was no clear pat- 
tern that women in low-status jobs having Httle 
power were generally more vulnerable to sex- 
ual harassment than were other women. As 
Figure 4-7 shows, the incidence rate was high- 
est for trainees, but was next highest for women 
in professional/technical positions. 

The finding for trainees was not unexpected 
since trainees, being new on the job, usually 
have little power or control over their work 
situation. Further, they tend to be young (81% 
of female trainee victims were 16-34 year.s 
old).'^' As data presented earlier in this chapter 
show, younger victims are more likely to be 
sexually harassed. In addition, female train- 
ee victims were more likely than female vic- 
tims in other job classifications to be in nontra- 
ditional jobs (35% of female trainee victims 
were in nontraditional positions compared 
with around 20% in administrative, blue collar, 
and professional/technical positions).^-^ How- 
ever, very few female victims— only 3%-»rwere 
trainee.s. 

Contrary to what might have been expected, 
female office/'clerical wurkers were not mure 
likely to be sexually harassed than women, in 
higher .status positions, AUu contrary to find- 
ings of other studies, women in blue collar/ ser- 



-'"BiLsai on resFwnses U) Survey Question 57. 
'^'Soe ApF)endix D. Figure E for data. 
•=^See Apf)en(lix D, Table F for data. 



Oth«r ' Office. Blua coirar. 

, cl«rlc«l Mrvlce 

vice occupations had a relatively low incidence 
rate (38%). The relatively low incidence rate 
may be attributable to the fact that few of these 
women \yere in nontraditional positions for 
their sex- (only 17%, or 5,200 of 31,600 female 
blue collar workers); in the private sector more 
female workers in blue collar/service occupa- 
tions may be holding nontraditional jobs. 

Results for men tended to be as anticipated. 
As Figure 4-7 shows, incidence rates for men 
were highest in office/clerical positions (typi- 
cally female jobs) and lowest in blue collar/ser- 
vice positions (typically held by men). How- 
ever, only 6% of all male* victims (approxi- 
mately 9,600 men) held office/clerica,l posi- 
tions, compared with 17% (or 28,500) in blue 
collar/service positions. It is noteworthy that 
male officey ^clerical workers who reported sex- 
ual harassment were almost twice as likely to 
be one of the first of their .sex in their jobs com- 
pared to male office/clerical workers u ho were 
not harassed (13^\, compared with 7%). 

In summary, although most sexual harjiss- 
ment is not concentrated in any particular job 
classification, women trainees at^e considerably 
n}ore likely to be harassed than are those in 
other jobs. 

Working in a Nontraditional Job iMakes a 
Difference 

We expected that workers who were among 
the first of their sex in their job (i.e., in nontra- 
ditional jobs) would be more likely to be .sexu- 
ally harassed than those in more traditional 
jobs for their sex. Examples of nontraditional 
jobs are female law enforcement officers and 
construction workers and male secretaries and 
nurses, The literature does not address this 
issue for men» but i;uggests that this occurs to 
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FIGURE 4-9 

-Tr.dition.liw of Victim, S«f of Supe«i»r(,) of Victim, 

Percentage of Federal Employees in Traditional and P^centage of Federal ^"'^^^^}}°!^S^!^'''''^ 

.NonTradltTon.! Job, For Thai? Sex Who Experienced ^'^^'^^JTZ'] i Wuwtion 50^ 

Sexual Harassment (Question 52) Supervisor(s) (Question 50) 




Nontraditional 

job 



Traditions! 
job 



Malt and f«mala 

tuparvitOrs 



women because men see women entering their 
"territory", as a threat, and respond by using^ 
sexual harassment to try to limit the w.omens' 
success or-to get them to leave. We found the 
expected relationship present to some extent: 
men and women in nontraditional jobs for their 
sex were somewhat.more likely to be sexually 
harassed than^ others.^ 

As Figure 4-8 shows, fully 5 in every 10 
women in nontraditional jobs reported un- 
wanted sexual attention on the job, compared 
with 4 in 10 women in other jobs. However, few 
women— only 12%, or 35,800 in 291.7Q0-.re- 
ported working in nontraditional positions. As 
with women, men in nontraditional jobs were 
somewhat more likely to experience harass- 
ment than others, but this group comprises an 
' even smaller percentage of male victims— 5%, 
or 8,700 dut of 164,700. 

Sex of Immediate Supervisor a Factor 

We had expected to find that women vVorkers 
with supervisors of the opposite sex were more 
vulnerable to sexual harassment, since the 
literature suggests that most incidents of sex- 
ual harassment are perpetrated or tolerated by 
supervisors.^^ This expectation that the sex of 
the immediate supervisor makes a difference 
was borne out for hbth men and women.'^^ 



2»Based on responses to Survey Question 52. 
'-^Mlowever, as the next, chapter shows, most Fed- 
eral workers were harassed by other workers rather 
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un supervisors. 

^Based on responses to Survey Question 50. 



As Figure 4-9 shows, women were somewhat 
more likely to be sexually harassed if their 
immediate supervisor was a man than if the 
supervisor was a woman. Even more consistent 
with expectations, we. found that men were 
almost twice as likely to be sexually harassed if 
their supervisor was a^voman. than if the 
supervisor was a man.^ 

These findings— that women are somewhat 
more likely to be harassed if their supervisor is 
. male and men are almost twice as likely to be 
^ harassed if their supervisor is fenjale— implies 
that sex of supervisor has' some bearing on 
whether an employee is likely to be sexually 
harassed, although most incident-s of sexual 
harassment are perpetrated by coworkers. It 
also may ^ggest that supervisors are more 
jikely to allow sexual harassment to occur to 
their subordinates if those employees are of the 
opposite sex. 

Male-Female Ratio in Immediate 
Workgroup Is Strongly Related 

We expected to find that most sexual harass- 
ment occurs between members of the opposite 
sex and is greater where the victims have 
fewer same-sex coworkers who might serve as 
a support" system. We fh<^ht women in pri- 
marily male work groups^tnight be especially 
vulnerable because they could be seen as out- 
siders who threaten the "old boy network" in 
the workgroup. 

As expected, both men and women were 
more likely to be bothered by unwanted sexual 

^^However. as the next chapter shows, of the men 
who report being harassed, only about 7% are ha- 
rassed by female supervisors. 
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FiQURE 4-10 
Stxual Compotition of Victiim' Work Groups 
Percentage of Federal Employees in Different Kinds of Work Groups Who Experienced Sexual Harassment 

(Question 51) 



All iTwn 



Predominately 
men 



Equal numbers 
of men and 
wonwn 



Predominately 
women 



All women 
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attention if they worked in work groups com- 
posed wholly or primarily of members of the 
opposite sex.^ As Figure 4-10 shows, the great- 
er the proportion of men in the work group, the 
likelier women were to be sexually harassed. 
More than half the women who worked in all- 
male workgroups, and nearly half who worked 
in predominately male workgroups, reported 

' having had to deal with unwanted sexual atten- 
tion, compared with just over one-third of wo- 
men in predominately female work groups, 
and one-fifth of womert in all-female groups. A 
sizeable percentage of female victims— 44% 
or 127,700 out of 292,800— were working in 
wholly or predominately male work groups at 
the time they were harassed. 

Men also were more likely to be bothered by 
unwanted sexual attention if they worked in 
groups composed wholly or predominately of 
members of the opposite sex. However, rela- 
tively few male victims-^nly 20%"or 33,600 out 
of 167,000~wef'e working in mostly or all- 
female groups when they were harassed; the 
largest number (62%) were working in all or 
predominately male workgroups, where the 
incidence rate is relatively lo\^f8% to 13%). 

Thus, it appears that sexual composition of 
work groups does affect the likelihood of women 
and men becoming victims of sexual harass 
ment. The greater the concentration. of mem- 
bers of the opposite sex in the work group, the 
greater the incidence of harassment. This has a 

^greater impact on women since a greater pro- 
portion of women than men are likely to work 
in groups crf>nposed wholly or primarily of 
members of the opposite sex. 

-^Bascd on resiwnses to Survey Question 51. 
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The finding that sexual composition of the 
work group, like sex of .the supervisor, has a 
relationship to incidence rate of sexual harass- 
ment also may bt attributable to the ^finding 
reported in the next chapter— that Federal 
employees are sexually harassed by coworkers 
more often than by supervisors. 



Other Organizational 
Characteristics Showed Little 

Relationship with Sexual ^ 

Harassment 

Six other organizational characteristics exam- 
ined showed little relationship to the incidence 
of sexual harassment. Four were expected to 
shed some light on the theory that people with 
the least status and power are most Vulnerable: 
level of privacy, supervisory status, length of 
Federal service, and work schedule. The other 
two— work hours and size of workgroup— were 
designed to explore workplace characteristics. 

Relationship between privacy on the job 
and likelihood of bothersome attention is un- 
certain. Some observers have speculated that 
workers having no personal workspace or an 
open workspace would be more vulnerable to 
harassment since their working conditions do 
not afford a sense of privacy; others have sug- 
gested just the opposite, that those having pri- 
vate workspaces would be more vulnerable 
since much sexual harassment, particularly in 
its more severe forniS, occurs in private. Thus, 
we asked victims whether, at the time they 
were harassed, they had a workspace they 



could call their own, and if they did, what it 
was hke: o})cn (worker could be seen from all 
sides); semi-open (seen from 1 to 3 sides); semi- 
private (with door that can be closed); or pri- 
vate (with door that can be closed).^ We found 
thatsio one type of workspace was typical of 
victims.of sexual harassment. 

While there were some differences for wo- 
men, there was not a clear pattern. Women 
having no workspace, a semi-ojKJn space, or a 
semi-private space were somewhat more likely 
to be lx)thered with unwanted sexual attention 
than those with open workspaces or a private 
office (44% to 46% compared with 39%). 

The slightly greater likelihood of harassment 
of women who had no personal workspace 
might be due to their lack of privacy. The 
slightly greater vulnerableness of women hav- 
ing semi-private offices might reflect the find- 
ing (discussed in the next chapter) that most 
women were bothered by coworkers in the 
same office; the semi-private office would seem 
to afford a relatively greater freedom to harass. 
Any conclusions on the question would be pre- 
mature, but the findings would seem a fruitful 
area for future research. 

Men experienced sexual harassment at about 
the same rate, , egardless of the degree of pri- 
vacy of their workspaces (13%- 16%). 

Nonsupervisors were not fouod to be more 
vulnerable to sexual harassment than super- 
visors.29 Although female nonsu|3ervisors were 
somewhat more likely than female supervisors 
to report unwanted sexual attention (43% com- 
pared with 39%), and male nonsupervisors 
slightly more likely than supervisors (15%) 
compared with 14%), the^^** differences are 
judged to be small. While it is true that most 
victims— 88% of female victims and 73% of 
male victims— are nonsupervisors, there are 
. also far more people working in a nonsuper- 
visory capacity for the Federal (iovernment. 

The relationship between length of Fed- 
eral service and likelihood of unwanted sexual 
attention was different for men and women.^ 
Women on probation (i.e., with less than 1 year 
of Federal service) were somewhat more likely 
te report sexual harassment than those not on 



^Question 49: see Api>cn(lix B for explanation of 
terms; See Apixjndix I). Fij^ure F for data. 

-^♦Based on rcs|)onses to Survey Question 58. see 
Appendix D. Fi^re G for daU. 

*'B5ised on res|X)nsas to Survey (iuestio!! 15. >ee 
Appendix D. FipireU for datii, 
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[Probation (i.e., more than 1 year of Federal 
service) (45% compared with 42%), but this dif- 
ference was judged small. The difference in 
incidence rates for men was more marked: 20% 
of men on probation, bul only 14% of those not 
on probation, reported having been harassed. 
The overall impact of any true differences is 
probably insignificant since relatively small 
numbers of Federal workers have less than 1 
year of Federal service and most victims are 
women, who show only slight differences in 
incidence rates. Most victims of sexual harass- 
ment.Jboth men and women, had been working 
for the Federal Government for more than 1 
year when they were hara^ed. 

Work schedule— permanent, full-time or 
another arrangement such as part-time, tem- 
porary, or seasonal— bhowed only a slight rela- 
tionship with incidence of sexual harassment, 
and then only, for women,^* Women working in ■ 
permanent full-time jobs were somewhat more 
likely than others te be bothered with unwantal 
attention (43% compared with 37%) but men 
showed the same rate regardless of work sched- 
ule (15%). 

Tlie typical working hours of an employee- 
day time or other arrangements such as night- 
time, weekends, shifts, or frequent overtime- 
seems te bear no important relationship te 
whether the employee is subjected te bother- 
some sexual harassment."^ Women working 
regularly in the day time were just about as 
likely te be bothered as working nights, week- 
ends, shifts, or a lot of overtime. Although men 
working "other" hours were a little more vul- 
nerable than day time workers te being ha- 
rassed (17% compared with iH), this disparity 
probably is not great enough to make a real 
difference. 

The size of the immediate work group of 

the employee— small (1-5 i>eople), medium (6- 
15 people), large (16-25 people), or very large 
(more than 25)— had no relationship with like- 
lihood of sexual harassment.^ The largest 
group of female victims were working in 
medium-sized work groups (40%), but the inci- 
dence rates for the four different-sized groups 
were about the same (41% te 45i). The range of 
incidence rates for men was even smaller (13%) 
teJS^H 

''Based on resj^onses to Survey CJuo.mion ih. see 
Appendix D. Figure 1 for daUi. 

'^'-^Based on res|K)nse,s to Survey Question 47. see 
Appendix D. Fi^re J for data. 

^^Based on responses to SurY(»y (2u(»stion 18: see 
Appendix I), Figure K for dj^uC 



Organizational Characteristics Ihwe an 
Impact on the Incidence of Sexual 
Hanissment 

In .suniniao, uf the characteristics of an 
unipIuNees job ur uurk place examined, one 
clearl\ ^hu\\e(^ arelativel> strung relation.ship 
with inciilumt uf sexual harassment, male- 
female rati(j in the immciliate uurkjjroup. 
Women uorkinj? in work groups comjxksed com 
pletely or primarily of men were more likely to 
be subjected to unwanted sexual attention, and 
conversely, men in wholly or primarily fenftile 
workgroups were more likely to be sexually 
harassed. 

Three other organizational characteristics 
showed some relationship with harassment; sex 
of immediate supervisor, traditionality of job. 
and job chissification. Oenerally a worker whose 
immediate supervisor wjis of the opposite sex. 
or who had more than one supervisor, both 
male and female, was more vulnerable than a 
worker whose supervisor was of the same sex. 
Although most victims, both male and female, 
were working in traditional jobs when they 
were hanissed. the likelihoociof being harassed 
was greater for those in jobs usually held by 
the opposite sex. This effect may have been 
seen somewhat in the slightly greater vulnera 
bility to harassment of men in office/clerical 
positions— but relatively feu male victims were 
working in such jobs when they were harassed. 

Women working in professional/technical 
jobs, and holh female and male trainees, were 
somewhat more likely to be lv)thered with 
unwanted attention - but it is clear that Fed- 
eral wiirkers i!i all job classifications, particu 
larly women, experience harassment. 

Victims See Their Work 
Environments Differently Than 
Nonvictims 

We also were interested in whether the gen- 
eral atnip.sphere m a work place hail any rela- 
tions'hip' w ith .M'xual harassftient. Are sonie 
work en\ironnients nuire conducive to sexual 
hantssment than others? To explore this is>ue 
uenimpared the responses of victims^* b} sex 
(I.e.. fiMiale victim.s \\\{h female. mmv ictim.s. 
etc.) tu two set.s of attitudmal (iuestion.>. oni' 



*'As iletermined by responses to Survey (}uestit)n 
17. Appendix (\ Victims ros[K)n(lHl in terms of 
the offuH's thi»\ werp^in when the\ \\m« harassed; 
ntJnMctimsiiesenbcHl their current jt>ijj>. 



that attempted to assess general relation.^ u ith 
supervisors and one designed to measure the 
general level of sexual activity in the office.*-'* 

We expected to find that victims had worse 
relations w ith their supcrv isors. felt more pres- 
sured to engage in sexua!l> oriented behavior, 
and generall,\ felt their organi/.ation was not jus 
helpful as it might be in curtailing sexual 
hanussment of ib> emplov ees. Thi.^ turned out t*j 
be true. 

Perhaps not surprisinglv. victims, particu- 
larly Women, were considerably more likely 
than nonvictmis to feel uninvited, unwanted 
sexual attention wjus a problem where they 
worked. (See Table -W.i) Specifically, rnale and 
female victims were more inclined to feel they 
were expettcd to flirt and make sexual com- 
ments about the opposite sex artd to think 
emplov ees in their offices u.se (or useil) .sexual 
favors to advance on the job. 

Victims al:>o were more likely to indicate 
employee-supervisor relationships in their im- 
niediate workgroups w<,»re not what they might 
be. Thev were tv\ iee as likely as their nonvietim 
counterparts U) feel unable t(j bring work- 
relateil concerns to their immeiliate supervi- 
.M)rs and to feel, if they did, that their supervi- 
sors vvoulil not do anything about the situation, 
even if it w ere possible. Fihally. victims were 
more likely than nonvictims to feel their organ- 
ization was not doing everything it could tiKstop 
*unw anted sexual attention among its employees. 

While there touKfbe several explanaticjns for 
these (hfferer.ces in attitudes between victims 
and nonvictims. one poshibilit\ i> that work 
atmosiphere does have some affect on the inci- 
dence of. sexual hanu>sment. Further research 
on thi5; issue w(u])ld be interesting and helpful 
in designing means of eliminating the problem'. 



Conclusion 

We have reviev\ed in detail the perMjnal and 
organizational characterrstics of v ictims and 
how they affect the v ulnerabilitv of vsomen and 
men to sexual harib>.sment. Some characteris 
tics affect the rate of sexual hariU'>snient more 
than other.s, and s^^iyecharae^eri. > are more 
subject t(i tontrtil by managers who wish to 
reduce the rate of sexual harassment in their 
organization. 



' Hiiscd un responses to Sur\e\ ii icstiuns Ma I Ig. 



Tabic 4-3 

Perceptions of Work Environment 

The^e ai-e siate.uenl. usnl cle..r.be ihe ^cMioral w<>rk selling in PercenlaKcs 
ar^ of Fwloral workers who aKrewl or ilisaRrecKi with the following .slalenienus. ((Jiu^^lion -W 



Respondents 



Female 



Male 



Victims Nonvictinis Victims Nonvietims 



(leneral Relations 
with Supervis(*rs 



a. Disajn-eed willi: I feel free U) brniK up 
eral work-related eoneern.- or .su^rK'i*-^lion> to 
my immediate supervisor 

h. Disaj^recd with. I feel thai my supervisor 
would correct jrencral work-relaled concerii.s or 
suk^restions n*" pos>ilde. 



\ 



Ix»vel of Sexual Activity 

c. Ajrreed with: Whetv I work. I feel I am 
exiwcted to flirl. 

d. Agreed with: Where I work. I feel I am 
ex*,>ected to make s^^KuaI comments aU^ut the 
op|X)site sex. 

e. Agreed with: Uninvited and unwanted sex- 
ual attention us a problem for cm|)loyees where 
I work. 

f. A^^reed with: Whc^re I woi k. employee^ use 
liieir .sexual favors ' advancement on the job. 

^r. Disa^rreed With* .My or^^anr/.ation makes 
every effort to stop unwanted sexual attention 
amonK its emplovees. 



2% 



Note. Pcrccnta^res are bjus.d on "A^nvc" ami -Stron^Hv Apve- and -DisaKrcc'' and -Stron^^i; Disa^nve" 
responses to statements 



Sexual hanissnient is a i)r()bloni of virtually 
all Federal a^^eneies studied. Variation in inci- 
dence rates .su^'^^e^^ls the problem is more sa- 
lient in some a^aMicie.s than in others.^but in 
none is it absent. As noted, a number (^f generic 
demographic characteristics are related to sex- 
ual harassment. As the composition of the work 
force varies from agency to agency, so too may 
tlio incidence of sexual harjissment. Although 
this has not been investigated, agency manaj.':- 
ers need to be aware of the composition in their 



workforce to identify the workers in their agen- 
cy most lik(dy to be victims. This i.-^ a first stej) 
toward reihicin^' the problem. 

In addition, certain workin^^ ccmdilions ap- 
pear related to sexual hara.ssment. and many oi" 
these conditions can be chan^'CHi by mana^^e- 
ment in an effort to reduce sexual hanissment. 
( onseciuently. mana^a»rs need to be n^adt^ aware 
that sexual harassment is a problem and that 
they are held accountable for dealing? with it. 
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Perpetrators of 
Sexual Harassment 



Most victims are sexually harassed by people of the opposite 

Most harassers act alone rather than in concert with another 

person. ^ i • • i- i 

Most harassers of women are older than their victims, and 

most harassers of men are younger. 

Most harassers are married, but many men report being 

harassed by divorced or single women as well. 

Most harassers are of the same race or ethnic background as 

their victims, but most minority men report being harassed 

by those of a different race or ethnic background. 

Most harassers are coworkers, but many women are ■ 

harassed by supervisors. . , , .u 

> Many harassers are reported to have bothered more than one 
person at work. 

» Few employees report having been accused of sexually 

harassing others. - ^ 



More than half the women in four Federal 
agencies . . . one-fifth of the men in another 
agency . . . two-thirds of all women aged 16 to 
19 , , nearly one-third of all divorced men . . . 
half of all female trainees ... one-fifth of all 
men working in nontraditional jobs. . . 

These are the victims of sexual harassment 
in the Federal workforce. The next step is iden- 
tifying the perpetrators of these incidents, the 
people w ho are offending others with their sex- 
ual comments and deliberate touching, are 
pressuring others for sexual favors, and in 
somQ cases are committing the criminal offense 
of rape or sexual assault. 

We were interested in learning a number of 
things about the perpetrators of sexual harass- 
ment: whether they are found in disproportion- 
ate numbers within certain job classifications, 
racial categories, age brackets, educational 



levels, and grade levels;* whether harassers of 
men and women are similar in most ways or 
differ markedly: whether certain types of vic- 
tims typically are bothered by certain types of 
harassers; and whether incidents tend to be 
one-time acts, or whether some harassers show 
a pattern of sexually bothering others. 

Such information would indicate what reme- 
dies might— or might not—wc -k and would 
help in developing remedies appropriate foV 
different target groups. It seemed especially 
important io look at the harassers of women 
since the problem of sexual harassment affecLs 
women in far greater numbers, at greater 
rates, and with greater severity than it does 
men. 

^ConRrcs^ional Memorandum of l'nderstiindin>r: 
see Apjx^ndix E. 
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FIGURE 5-1 
S«x of Hirauer 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Indicated the Sex of the Person{s) 
Who Bothered Them Sexually (Question 32a) 




Two or 
mOr« malat 



Both malet 
and femalet 



FIGURE 5 2 
Age of Harasser 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Indicated the Age of the Person{s) Who Bothered Them Sexually 

(Question 32b) 




Older 



Younger 



Ssnne 



Various ages 



^Unknown 
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We found that women typically are harassed 
by a male coworker who is married, older than 
the victim, of the same race or ethnic back- 
ground (or a different background if the victim 
is a minority), and likely to have harassed oth- 
ers at'work (see Figure >1). 

Men typically are harassed by a female co- 
worker who is married (but frequently is 
divorced or single), younger than the victim, of 
the same race or ethnic background, and some- 
what likely to have harassed others at work. 

More detailed descriptions of perpetrators of 
sexual harassment are given in the sections 
that follow. Descriptions are based on the re- 
sponses of narrators (i.e., victims who described 
one incident of harassment in detail) to survey 
questions 32-34. Most findings presented repre- 
sent the responses of victims of all forms of 
sexual harassment. Analysis of responses by 
severity of harassment experience revealed that 
in most cases the harassers were similar re- 
gardless of seventy of experience. Only the 
notable exceptions are described. 



Harassers of Women Are 
Strikingly Similar 



The^ harasser of a woman is usually a 
man. In 95 crises of sexual harassment out of 
every 100, the incident was perpetrated by a 
man— in 79 incidents by a lone man and in 16 
incidents by two or more men. Few women 
were harassed by other women. 

The harasser of a \yoman usually acts 
alone. In 81 incidents out of every 100 the 
harasser acted alone rather than in concert 
with others— in 79 incidents as a lone male and 
2 incidents as a lone female. 

The harasser of a woman is usually older 
than the victim. In 68 incidents out of every 
100 the harasser was older than the victim, in 
12 incidents younger, and in 11 incidents of the 
same age. In 7% of the incidents there were 
several harassers, of various ages, and in 2%, 
the women did not know their harasser s age. 
(See Figure 5-2) 



FIGURE 5-3 
Marital Status of Harattar 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Indicated the Marital Status of the Person($) Who Bothered Them Sexually 

(Question 32d) 
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Mixed 



Unknown 



Single 
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separated, 
widowed 



The harasser of a woman usually is mar- 
ried. Two-thirds (67%) of all incidents were 
perpetrated by someone who was married; only 
15% were initiated by an unmarried person (8% 
single and 7% divorced, separated, or widowed). 
In 9% of the incidents there was more than one 
harasser, of different marital statuses, and in 
an equal number the woman did not know her 
harasser's marital status. (See Figure 5-3) 

The harasser of a woman usually is some- 
one of the same race or eth ic background. 

In 63% of all incidents the harasser was of the 
same race or ethnic background as the victim. 
(See Figure 5-4) However, there were some 
striking differences in the experiences of minor- 
ity and nonminority women harassed by men.^ 
While most nonminority female narrators (75%) 
and most women in some minority groups were 
harassed by a man of the same race or ethnic 
background; most black/ Hispanic, and Asian 
or Pacific Islander women (53%. 62%, and 88%, 
rehpectively) were bothered by men of different 
backgrounds. 

The harasser of a woman usually has no 
8upcrvi.sory authority over her, but some- 
times is a su|)ervisor. Harassers of women 
usually (in 65% of all incidents) are coworkers 
or **other" Federal employees having no su}>er- 
visory authority over the victim. In a sizeable 
number of incidents (37%), however, women 
were hiirassed by their immediate sujxirvisor 
or a higher level sufKjrvisor. Subordinates were 



'^00 few women in some minority groups rerwrted 
harassment by more than one man or by women to 
allow separate analysis in regard to background of 
thoso harassers. See Api)endix D, Table G for data 
on the race or ethnic background of victims and 
their harassers. 



harassers in only 4% of the incidents; in 6% of 
the incidents the supervisory status of the 
harasser was unknown.^ Victims of the rela- 
tively uncommon most severe form of harass- 
ment, actual or attempted rape or sexual 
assault, were harassed oy an immediate or 
higher level supervisor almost as often as by a 
coworker or "other" Federal employee (51% of 
the incidents perpetrated by a supervisor com- 
pared with 57% by a coworker or other, em- 
ployee). In many incidents involving more than 
one harasser, both su|)er visors and coworkers 
were identified. (See Figure 5-5) 



FIGURE 5-4 

Ethnic Status of Harasser 
Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Indicated the 
Ethnic Status of the Person (s) Who Bothered Them 

Sexually (Question 32c) 

TOTAL VICTIMS OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 




^Since resjx)ndents harassed by more than one 
I)crson were allowed to give more than one answer to 
this question (Survey Question 33). percentages total 
more than 100%. 
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FIGURE 5-5 
Organizational L«vel of Haratstr 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Identified the 
Organizational Level of the Person($) Who Bothered 
Them Sexually (Question 33) 

TOTAL VICTIMS OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 



FIGURE 5*6 
Has tht HarAssar Stxually Botharad Othars at Work? 

Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Were Sexually 
Harassed and Who Indicated Whether the Person(s) 
Who Bothered Them Sexually Had Sexually 
Bothered Others at Work (Question 34) 



TOTAL VICTIMS OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 




Coworker or 

other 

omploy** 



Hsraiser had 
bothered others 



Hsrasser had not 
bothered others 



NOTE Some respondents Indicated that more than one 
party bothered them. 
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Many women are harassed by someone 
who has harassed others on the job. While 
the majority of female narrators (53%) did not 
know whether the harasser had bothered oth- 
ers. 43% did know this to be the case and only 
3% knew it not to be true. Victims of the most 
severe and severe forms of sexual harassment 
were more likely to be bothered by repeat 
offenders than were victims of less severe ha- 
rassment (38% and 49% compared with 32*\>). 
(See Fiffure 5-6) 

Harassers of Men Also Are Similar 

The harasser of a man usually is a woman. 
In 72 out of every 100 cases, the incident was 
perpetrated by a woman— in 60 incidents by a 
lone woman and in 12 cases by two or more 
women. Men were more likely than women to 
be victims of homosexual harassment; 22% re- 
ported being harassed by one or more men, 
while only 3% of the women reported harass- 
ment by one or more women. 

The harasser of a man usually acts alone. 
In 78 out of every 100 incidents the harasser 
acted alone rather than in concert w ith others— 
in 60 out of 100 incidents as a lone female and 
in 18 as a lone male. 

The harasser of a man most often is young- 
er than the victim. In 39% of the incidents the 
harasser uas younger than the \ictim, but in 
29% the harasser was older, and in 18% the i\\ u 
were the same age. 
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The harasser of a man most often is mar- 
ried. Sli.:?htly over one-third of the male narra- 
tors (35%) said their harasser was married, but 
a larger proportion was currently unmarried— 
either divorced, separated, or widowed (25%) or 
single and never married (20^X>). 

The harasser of a man usually is someone 
of the same race or ethnic background. This 
was true in 68% of all incidents, but, as in the 
case of female victims, race or ethnic back- 
ground of the victim madeadifference.ln near- 
ly 9 in every 10 (89%) incidents involving a non- 
minority male victim and a ferpale harasser, 
the harasser was of the same background (i.e., 
also a nonminority). Black men were about as 
likely to be harassed by a woman of a different 
background as by a black woman (4()% of the 
cases involving female harassers compared 
with 51%), and Hispanic and Asian or Pacific 
Islander men were more likely to be bothered 
by a woman of a different race than by one of 
their own race (69"^ and lOO'X) of the cases 
involving female harassers, respectively). 

The harasser of a man usually has no 
supervisory authority over him. Three- 
fourths of the male victims (76%) reported their 
hara.s.ser was a coworker or another Federal 
wurker ha\ing no supervisory authority over 
the victim. In addition, the harasser was more 
likeb to be subordinate than a supervibor (16% 
of all cases compared with 14%). 

A number of men are harassed by some- 
one who has bothered others on the job. 
While most male narrators (61%) did nut know 
whether their harasser had bothered others, 
31% did know this to be the case, and 8% were 
certain it was not the case. 
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Experiences of Men and 
Women Differ 

In some ways the harasscrs of female and 
male victims were quite similar. For instance, 
most harassers of men and women acted alone 
rather than with others. In other ways, the 
exi)eriences of men and women were notice- 
ably different. For example, while most ha- 
rasscrs were of the opi)osite sex of the victim, 
men were considerably more likely to be vic- 
tims of homosexual harassment {22^\^ of male 
narrators were bothered by one or more men, 
bill only 3% of female victims reix)rted homo- 
sexual hanissment). 

Most harassers of women (68*X») were older 
than the victim, but the pattern for men was 
less obvious. Thg largest ^roup of men (IWO 
vvere bothered by someone younger, but a size- 
able number (29%) were bothered by an older 
person. Most hanussers of women (67% of the 
incidents). While men were most likely to be 
l)ot^cred by a married jKjrson, this was true in 
onb 35% of the incidents described. Thus, 
women were nearly twice as likely ;is men tx) 
have been harassed by someone who w;ls 
married. 

Most harassers of men and women were 
coworkers or other P'ederal employees who had 
no sui>ervisory authority over the victim. This 
finding IS particularly significant in the ca>e of 
women since it appears to contradict the ix)pu- 
lar notion that the greatest part of the problem 
of sexual harjtssment originates with (male) 
' sujHTVisors who wield formal jwwer over their 
ifemale) victims. It may be. however, that some 
sui)ervisors, while not themselves readily iden- 
tifiable ;us the perpetrators of specific sexual 
hantssment incidcnLs. may be giving tacit ap- 
proval to the behavior anci thus creatin/g an 
environment wherein sexual hantssment is nut 
only tolerated but encouraged. As one Federal 
employee wrote on the survey (luestionnaire; 
"A major problem is that the major ix)rti()n of 
^management* is male, and if they do not parti- 
cipate in the games themselves, there is t^icit 
aF)pmval of activity. Any objection is met with 
a wry smile and the reaction that maybe you 
are imagining things and i)erhaps overempha- 
sizing your own charms." 

It appears that the "coercive," or "shake 
down'* element of sexual harassment—to the 
extent that it wjis present— oi)erated more in 
the case of women. While l)oth men and women 
were most likely to have been harjLssc»<i by work 
associates or peers, this was more true for male 
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victims (76%) than for females (65%). Likewise, 
while both men and women were less likely to 
l>e harassed by an immediate or higher level 
supervisor, this was also more true for men 
(U%) than for women (37%). The finding that 
the majority of sexual harassment incidents 
are perpetrated by coworkers or other work 
peers docs suggest that atiy institutional efforts 
to eliminate the problem of sexual harassment 
might need to involve Federal workers at all 
levels rather than only suixjrvisors. However, 
since supervisors ultimately are resix)nsible for 
the conduct in their workplaces, training for 
them regarding sexual harassment should cer- 
tainly be stresscxl. 

Of the men and women who knew, most said 
their harassers had also bothered others. That 
A:yyo of all female victims could with cerUiinty 
suite that their harjtsser had bothered others at 
work* suggests that the problem of sexual ha- 
rassment should not be viewed solely ;us a 
number of isolated insUinces of personal sexual 
attraction. For a sizeable number of women 
(98,000), their exi)erience was part of an overall 
pattern exhibitcKl by a hanisser. Since most 
harassers of women are men. it seems fair U) 
assume that the majority of repeat offenders in 
harassment of women are men. Thus, it apjwars 
that eerUiin men are more likely to harass than 
others and thai sexual hanussment is not neces- 
sarily part of the normal interaction among 
men and women on the job. or that all men and 
women engage in it. as hv> been iniimated by 
some. 

A similar case could be made for the hanuss- 
ers of men. For :\\% of male victims, their 
experiences were part of an overall i)attern 
exhibited by the hanusser. Thus it seems likely 
that a number of female hanissers were also 
repeat offendcTs. However, since the number of 
men hantss(»(i is far smaller lhan the number of 
women, it secerns fair to conclude that the prob- 
lem of repeat offenders among male harjissers 
is far more significant. 

Some Harassers Reported on 
Themselves 

It IS imiK)rtant to note that we attempted 
only to construct a general profile of hanussers 
in terms of general personal and job characler- 



<This IS pariK'ularly tclhng in that. Jis shown in 
C'haplvr 6, the Mir\ i'> found that most victims do not 
uilk to others in their offices about their exiK»riences. 
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istics; obviously a more in-depth examination, 
includinjr investigation of psyehulojsfieal vari- 
ables, war. beyond the seope of this study, flow- 
ever, we riid attempt to jrain iiiore information 
about harassers by asking several questionb of 
people willing to identify themselves as 
hai'assers. 

Only 10.5()() men and l.KH) women indicated 
that during the 24-month period the\ had been 
accused of sexually bothering someone. Since 
most of the accused were men. we looked only 
at their responses, not at the women's. The vasi 
maj()!-ity of those men. 82*^0. felt they had been 
unjustly accused by their victim— and 8% 
thought the accusation had been fan- (the 
remaining 10% were not sure wheth(?!- the 
charge was fail- or not). ' 

Few Federal woi'kei's admitted the\ ha\e 
been accu.sed of sexual harabsmenl— far fewer 
than the numbers who claim to have been 
hara.ssed. Mo.st men who do report ha\inir 
been accu.sed felt the charge w ius unfair. When 
a.sked wh\' they considei'ed the chai-ge unfai?-. 
18",. .said the accuser had inisunderstood their 
moti\es. 4o^»said the accuser wanted to create 



tr-ouble. 29m» felt the^^ had done nothing wrong.*"' 
Only one-third indicated that management 
subsequently found the charge to be false, 
although there is no indication of how many of 
thej>e cases wei'e reported to management. 
Since far fewer men report being accused of 
sexual hai'assment. whethei' fairly or not, than 
the number of Women v\ ho !'e|K)!'t being ha- 
riussed by nien. it would appear that few womeii 
NiitiuLs confront their harassers. This absence 
of confronttion ma.\ perpetuate the prt^blein of 
sexual harassment. 

Conclusion 

This chapter has presented a profile of typi- 
cal perpetrators of sexual harassment as de- 
scr'ibed by their victims. We have seen that the 
t\ pical harasser of women differs from the typ- 
ical harasser o^"men, principall} in terms of sex 
and age. and. to a lesser extent, in.marital sta- 
tus and race or ethnic background. We have 
also .seen that few indi\iduaLs admit to having 
been accused of sexual harassmeiit. 

The next chapter explores in more depth the 
sexual hai'assment incidents. 



Based on rc|)<)nses to Surv(>y (Juestioris :^(> and *i7; 
SCO Apperidix I). Tabic II for (lata. 

'•leased on responses to Surv(»v (Jiu'stiori svv 
Appendix D. Table Q for data. 



Incidents of Sexual 
Harassment 
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Those who ar'e sexually harassed by supervisors and those 
who experience the more severe forms of sexual harassment 
are more likelv than other victims to foresee penalties or pos- 
sible benefits for not going along or for going ajpng with the 
unvvanted sexual attention. 

Most victims respond to sexual harassment by ignoring it. 
but few find that technique improves the situation. The most 
assertive actions are found to be the most effective. 
Few victims talk about their experiences with others but 
those who do find talking to someone with independent 
authority or organizational re.^ponsibility to be more helpful 
than talking with-coworkers, family, or friends, 

► p^ew victims take formal actions, but many who do find them 

► The reported response of agency officials to infornial and 
formal charges of sexual harassment has been mixed. 



4()2,()00 peopk* having to aeal with uninvited, 
unwanted sexual attention while worthing at 
their jobs for the Kodwil (iovermnont, two 
thirds of them women ... :^()0.()()l) confronted . 
by behaviors thai a minimum of two-thu'ds of 
the Federal workforce considers sexual harass- 
ment ... 12.000 facing actual or attempted 
rape or sexual ^assault, a crimmal offense . . . 
most of them bothered by ccn^orkers of the 
opposite sex. but a sizeable number harassed 
by people with supervisory authority over 

them , . . ^ , ^ ' 

The picture of .-^exual harassment in the Fed- 
eral w(Jrkplace is taking shape. We know who 
the victims are. how many are facing what 
kinds of unwanted attention, and who 'is perpe- 
' trating the offensive behavior. To complete the 
picture we neerled U) know mf)re abcnit the epi- 
sodes themselv^\s. the details of the individual 
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incidents that, when taken together, would 
place the many facts and figures in context. 
Only then would the picture be a clear iny<v/c of 
the problem of ^exual harassment as it affect^ 
Federal worker^. 

We wanted 'to know about the element of 
coercion— or enticement— in sexual harassment 
incidents: Do harassers use explicit or implied 
leverage to ensure cooperation from their vic- 
tims?' Do victims think something harmful 
will happen if they don't go along, or something 
beneficial if .they do? Howdo victims deal with 
the unwanted behavior? Do they simply ignore 
the situation, hopingnt will go away? Docs any 
particular response seem most effective in get-, 
ting ttie l)ehavior stopped? Is management Help 



'('on^ros.sional Memuranduni nf rnder^tanflmjr: 
. see Ap|)eiulix H. 



ful in thib roKarcl? Such infurnjaliun i.s essential 
in developing remedies thai are likely tu reduce 
the incidence of sexual harassment. 

We found that t^e ansu er.s tu these questiun.s 
depended^ bomewhat on the .sex of the victim, 
who was perpetrating the offensive behavior, 
and what kind of unu aiited ' attention wa.s 
involved. 

lOniployees bothered by olhei's who liad >;u|)er- 
visory aulhcu'ily over them, and lho>e who- 
faced actual or attempted rape or assault, wei-e 
most likely to see pt^nalties for not i^oin^ alon^ 
and rewards for R()lnKaIon^^ The use and effec- 
tiveness oT various formal and informal re- 
spon.scs. incKulinji: talkm^ w-ith other people 
about the situation and" fillnp: formal com- 
plaints, dej)ended somewhat on the sex of the 
victim and the severity of the situation. Some 
victims found manaKement helpful, but many 
did not.. 

Ajrain. findinj^s in this chapter are based on 
the response of narratorSi—those victini.s who 
agreed to describe in detail',on'e experience of 
sexual harassment, eitlier their only or their 
most recent experience, or the one that had the 
greatest effect on them. For simplicity, these 
people are referred to as victims, althou^^h. to 
be precise, they make up only a' subgroup .of 
victims, . ' - 

Fear of Penalties and Expectation, 
of Rewards 

Most victim narrators did not think anything 
bad would happ(,^n to. them if they did not go 
along with the unwanted attention^. Nor did 
most anticipate that something beneficial w ould 
happen if they did go along. Men slnd women 
tended to agree on these points. The large 
maj(3^-1ty of female victims (70'^>) thought there 
'would be no adverse consequences if they did 
not go along with the.harasser.'-' We speculated . 
vthat the re^ison ror.thi> was that most reported 
^)eing hariLssed by presumably less powei'ful 
coworkers rather than supervibors (bee Chap- 
ter 5). Indeed w*e found that the victims percep- 
tion.-* of consecjuences differed somow hat depend- 
ing on w ho was bothering them and what kind 
of unwanted attention they were getting. 

Women who wei'e hai'jissed by cowo!'kcrr> 
having nonM.*iperviMir\ au^horUv over thern 
were more likel> to think nothing adverse 



iH- ApiH'iulix D. Tal)lc R for a(l(li\K)tntWatn. 



would happen to them than were women both- 
ered by immediate supervisors (70% compared 
with 44%) (see Figure 6-1). Interestingly, wo- 
men'harassed by their immediate supervisors 
were less likely to think that nothing would 
happen to them (44%) and thus more likely to 
fear penalties than those bothered bv higher 
level supervisors (oT^'o): likewise, those harassed 
by their cowc kers werejcss likely to^think that 
Clothing would hai)pen to them.(7()'\») and thus 
more likely to fear penalties than those both- 
ered by "other" employees (79'\.). This suggests 
that harassers ' having direct organizational 
contact with the victim are seen as more coer- 
cive or threatening than those whose relation- 
ship is more distant. ' ' 

In addition, the more -severe [he form of 
harassment theVoman was facing, the, more 
likely shpVas to perceive advei'se consequences • 
(see Figure (M). Victims of actual or attempted 
rape o!' assault wc^re most likely to perceive 
advei'se consequences I'cgai'dless of whether 
the harasser wa^-a^'ow'orker or a supervisor. 
Only 15% to 28% of /these women thought no- 
thing would happOn4(^ them if they did not go 
along. 

For the women who did pei'ceive adverse 
consequences, the difficulties they foresaw, not 
unsururisingly. wei'e I'elated to who was harass- 
ing them. Women harassed by their supervi- 
sors were more likely to f^r c^sequences 
related to job .st<itus and —being unable to 
get a promotion or losing their jobs. Tor exam- 
ple. On the other hand, women bothered by 
cov\ or kers or other emplov ees w ere more likelv 
to feel the iiualitv of their personal relation- 
ships would suffer if they did not go alcjng (for 
CAantple. "the person(.-^)or other workers vvouki 
be unpleasant or W(juld embarrass me"). 

Women harassed b\ their supervi.sors also 
were tnorc likelv to perceive benefit.-^ foi g(Jing 
along with the unwanted behavi(jr. the major- 
ity hara.^sed by coworkers (^I'u) foresaw no 
benefits.' This difference in perceptions held 
true for victims of all f(jrms of .sexual harass- 
ment except the fvw \\ ho experienced actual or 
attempted rape or assault. For thi.-> group, 
those harassed bv inmiediate .-^upcrv isors were 
tnore likelv than those v ictimized bv covv(jrker.'> 
and other worker.-> to foresee no benefits (7ro 
compared with 47"m) A re^ison for this differ- 
ence in perception-^ might be in the nature of 
the behavi()r itself. tho.M' confronted bv super- 



iJitNCii en re^pon^e^ to Survcv Que^tiorj 2') 
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FIGURE 6-1 
Perceived Penalties for Not Going Along 
Percentaae of Narrators Who Were Harassed by Their Immediate Supervisor or Coworker Who Thought the 
fSS lutrHaTpen to Them if They Did Not Go Along With the Sexual Harassment (Quest.on 24) 
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FIGURE 6 2 

Ptorceived Bensf its for Going Along ' 
Percentage of Narrators Who Were Harassed by Their Immediate Supervisor or Coworker Who Thought the 
F.ollowing Would Happen to Them if They Did Go Along With th^ Sexual Harassment (Question 25) 
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visors in this most sissaullive way felt extremely 
threatened and (ould see no benefits, only 
l>enalties. whereai^ other vielims, not beinj,^ in 
direet control of their harasser, felt less threa- 
tened and could foresee possible rewards for 
KoinK alonj^. 

The perceptions of men about leverage used 
to secure compliance were similar to that of 
women. Aj?ain, mo^t men did not think any- 
thing bad would happen if they did not j,^o 
alon^,^ but men harassed by immediate super- 
visors and those experiencing the more severe 
forms of harjissment were more likely than 
others to fear penalties. Men were somewhat 
more likely than women U) i)erceive benefiLs in 
going along with the unwanted attention: but, 
like women, those harassed by supervisors 
were more likely than others to foresee possible 
rewards for their compHance, 

In summary, most victims do not perceive 
any |K>nalties for not going along with the 
hanusser or rewards for goin^^ along. The suikt- 
visory status of the harasser and the type of 
behavior they were confronted with seems to 
have an effect on their perceptions of leverage. 
Men and women bothered by individuals hav- 
ing direct organizatio»\:il control over them— 
their supervisors, and particularly their imme- 
diate supervisors— are much more likely to feel 
leverage is being used against them. In addi- 
tion, workers harassed by their supervisors are 
much more likely to see good working condi- 
tions and job betterment as more iX)Werful 
inc(*ntive^ for going along than improved rela- 
tions with their haras^ers, 

Assertive Responses Are the 
Most Effective 

To find out hou \ ictims deal with incidents of 
sexual hara.ssment, we asked which of nine 
possible re^ponse^ they had made and what the 
effect of each had been.' The effectiveness of 
the^e informal effort^ varied, depending on the 
^ex of the victim and the severity of the hara.s.s- 
ment experience. , \ 

Most women responded passively U) the un- 
wanted attention, by ignoringlt (fiTNOor 'avoid- 
uig the harasser (48^.). Their reasons for doing 
tlli^ may have been similar U) those of the vic- 
tim who.se situation was related by a supervisor 
in anothe r unit; "She was afraid to report the 

'See Survey (Juestions 2Ha ami 2ab; sw Api)endix 
I). Figure L for jukiitional (hiUi. 

'•IU»s|MHi(k»nts were Jusked to nuhrute ull acUons 
they had Uiken.and many (hd. 



ineklent for fear her supervisor would not allow 
her to work overtime. She refused his advances 
and began to avoid him whenever possible, hop- 
ing it would 'blow over'." 

The women's next most freciuent response tx> 
sexual -harassment was taking direct action by 
asking or telling the harasser to stop: half the 
women reported doing this. Although mo.st 
womerv ignored the behavior, they found this 
one of the least effective actions to take (see 
Figure G-3). Only 2H% of those who did so found 
it **made things better." and a number found it 
made the situation worse. 

The small number of women who went akjng 
with the behavior indicated that this was by far 
the least effective course to take: only 8'^i re- 
ported that things improved as a re.sult. On the 
other hand, direct, assertive responses such iis 
"asking or telling the person to stop*' and "re- 
porting the behavior to a supervisor or other 
officials" were found to be effective by the 
majority of women who took those actions (54^» 
and r):ru. respectively). However, since many 
women did not find these actions made things 
belter, it cannot be a.ssumed that most women 
could gel sexual harassment U) stop simply by 
reportink^ il or asking the offender U) sU)p. 

Althouk^h the relatively rare action of disci- 
plining the harasser*' was found to be the most 
effective response (7 1'^. of the women who did 
this^ found it made things belter) few women 
are in a position U) discipline their harasser 
since relatively few women work in supervi- 
sory capacity. 

Like wouKMi, most male \ ictims (tio^*) ignored 
the unwanted attention. However. pr()iH)rti()n- 
ately fewer men a\oide(l the offender or asked 
or told the person to slop. For men, the most 
effective actions were "a.^king or leliing the 
person to st(jp." "disciplining the hara.'^^er" (also 
a rare response for nvn). and "avoiding the 
IxM-son(s)": and .Wo of men who UM)k 

those actions found them U) make things betUM'). 

As with women, the effectiveness of the var- 
ious actions for men differed according to the 
form of sexual harassment being faced. The 
few male victims of actual or attempted rai^^ or 
sexual assault found direct resixHises ineffec 
live. For them, the most effective response was 
going along with the behavior iMVo of those 
who went along with the situation found that to 
make things better), whereas this was rela 
lively ineffective for men dealing with other 

♦Fewer than 1.0(H) women, or 'J^'o of all fenmk' nar- 
nitors who answered this quest ion. Untk this action 



FIGURE 6-3 
Narrators' Informal Responses to Sexual Harassment 

Percentage of Narrators Who Indicated that, Taking These Informal Actions "Made Things Better" (Question 23) 




N0T6 Many reipondenis indicated that they took more than one action 
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forms of unu anted behavior. That such a hr^v 
proiHH-tion of men hut so few women, wouhl 
find mn^r alo!iK v\ ith such assaultive behavior 
to "make thmgs better" caises some questions. 
Perhaps tKe\lifference is based in cultural and 
perceptual differences of opinion about what 
con.stit^K:^!! instance of actual or attempted 
rafx* or assaMlt. 

^ In sunmiary. man> Uiformal re.si)onses to 
sexual hanissnient made thin^^ better for Mmie 
Victims— even making a joke u( the behavior 
and tel I inK. or ^threaten inK U) tell, other work 
ers. The responses that general I> proved most 
effective were: 

• reporting the behavior to a supervisor or 
other officials. 

« asking or li^lling the person(s) to stx)p, and 

• avoiding the i)erson(s). 

Other more specific techniques for victims to 
take tost()p>exual harassment are discussed in 
publications listed in Appendix H. In additiot^^, 
Mary P. Rovve, a prominant and knowledge- 
able observer in the field, has found that one of 
the most effective techniques is for the victim 
to write a personal confidential letter tx) the 
harasser outlining the offense and fusking that 
the behavior be stopped. According to Dr. 
Rovve, this technique has the advantage of 
stx)i)ping the harassment (luickly and effective- 
ly, preventing recurrence, and enabling the 
victims to take assertive action on their own." 

Actions that generally proved least t»ffect;ve 
(and in many instances had a deleterious effect) 
were: 

• going along with the behavior, and 

• ignt)ring the l)ehavior or doing nothing. 

Talking with Others 

To un(k»rst<ind' more about how people re- 
spond to sexual harassment, vve asked victims 
whether they had discussed their experiences 
with anyone and. if so. with whom and with 
what result.^ 

About half the* women and one-third of the 
men who answered this question-^ had talked 
with someone about their experience. Women 
most freciuently had talked to other workers or 



Mary P Rovve, Ph.D.. AssisUmt U) the President, 
Mas^achuMJlUs InstiiuteofTechnulog>. conversation. 
March 1981. 

'^See SuH'ey (iuestions 27a and 27b; see Apjx'ndix 
D. Figure M for additional daUi. 

•♦A number of narraU)rs. i.e.. those who responded 
to Survey Question 20. did not answer Question 27. 

O 
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to friends and relatives (68% and fiO%. resi)ec- 
tively. of the women who answered this ques- 
tion). Men also most frequently spoke to those 
groups of people (of those who answered this 
question. 65% spoke to other workers, and 53% 
talked to friends or relatives). 

It should be mentioned however, that rela- 
tively few^ of the men and women we have been 
calling *'narratx3rs" do in fact t<dk to anyone. 
For example, although i)ther workers were the 
mostlikel> to be told, only 37%of the women we 
have termed •*narrators"-83.700 out of 223.700- 
and 20% i)f the 97,500 male narrators indicaU?d 
they had talked with other workers. It appears 
that victims prefer to keep their experiences 
private. 

The benefit of talking to various parties de- 
pended on the type of hanissment and the sex 
of the victim (see Figure 6-4). When asked 
whether their discussions made things better 
or worse, or made no difference, women gener- 
ally indicated they found -talking to outside con- 
tacts (lawyers, civil rights group. Congress, or 
officials in another agency) or a supervisor or 
other officials more effective than t<dking with 
other workers; of those who had talked with 
those groups. -54%. AS% and 23%. respectively, 
said the action made things better. 

However, female victims of sevei-e harass- 
ment found talking to the various parties about 
equally effective, while the .small number of 
women who had faced actual or attempted rape 
found talking to EEO (Kciual [Employment 
Opportunity ) or union officials to be harm ful or 
to have no effect. 

The results for male victims were even more 
mixed. As a group they found the best results 
from t<ilking to personnel officials (41% who did 
so said it made things better) and the worst 
results from talking to union officials (18%). 
Male victims of actual or attempted rape or 
assault found talking with outside contacts 
helpful and talking to unions to have no effect, 
whereas victims of less severe harassment 
found neither of these actions to have an effect, 
but did find talking to KEO officials useful. 

While these findings are so mixed that few 
generalizations can be made, it might be noted 
that although talking with other people can 
make things better (sometimes just in the vic- 
tim's ability to endure the situation), the best 
people to talk to are those who can do some- 
thing to change the situation— not coworkers, 
friends, or relatives. Since relatively few vic- 
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FIGURE €-4 
Parties Contacted by Narrators 

Percentage of Narrators Who Indicated That Talking to These Parties "Made Things Better" (Question 27) 





tims Uilk to agency officials, publicizing the 
availabihty of both organizational and outside 
parties may bo indicated. In addition, training 
may be indicated to help agency officials resolve 
problems of sexual haj-jissment. 

Few File Formal Complaints 

Only (),60() women (approximately 3% of all 
Federally employed women who described 
their sexual harassment incidents) and 1,700 
men (2% of all male narrators) indicated that 
they filed formal complaints.^^' Of the 8.1^00 
formal actions takeri, most wei-e i-equests for an 
investigation by the organization (2,800) or 
adverse action appeals (2.500)." Filing a dis- 
crimination complaint, the most widely known 
remedy, was chosen somewhat less often than 
other formal i-emedies except fo?" "I'eqiiesting 
an investigation by an outside agency,'' which 
is the least known i-emedy. Infi-equent use of 
the discrimination complaint .system may be 
explained by the fact that until recently sexual 
ha!-assment generally was not conside»-ed to 
fail under the jurisdiction of the EEO com- 
plaint system. o 

The majorit\ ioTu) of the 8..S0O men an(i 
women who took foi-mal action found tliese 
action> \v<Te effective (i.e.. they "made things 
better") Conversely. .S. 100 men and \vome»i 
fou^id- their effort had no effect— or made 
things worse.* ^ 

Mostof the women who re(iuested an investi- 
gation by their agency or filed a discrimination 
complaint found those action^ effective (70*^ 
and m\ respectively). However, the effective- 
nes.s of remedies differed somewhat depending 
on the severity of the behavior involved (.see 
Figure ()-5). 

Men who rec^uested aji investigation by an 
outside agency were most likely to think their 
action had made things better, but, in contrast 
with women, few who filed a disci-imination 
complaint found that action useful. Again, the 



"•Haf>e(l on responses to Survey (JuesUon 281). m'C 
Appendix D. Figure N for additional data. 

'^See Cli<ii)ter ^ for a description of the various 
fornial complaint procedures. 

i^In November 1980 the Equal Kmploynienl Oppor- 
tunity Commission helped to clarify the issue by 
adopting guidelines in which sexual harassment 
under cerfiii. conditions \\as interpreted to be a 
form of discrimination on the basis of sex; see 
Appendix K 

»<See Ap[)en(iix 1). Table 1 for data. 



effectiveness of remedies varied somewhai de- 
pending on the severity of the behavior the men 
had experienced. 

In summary, the type of formal action Uken 
and the perceived effectiveness of the action 
varied with the sex of the victim and the .sever- 
ity of the behavior the victini faced. However, 
the perceived success rate was only 59*X> (i.e., 4 
victims in every 10 who took formal action did 
not find their efforts made things better). This 
midciling success i-ate was cited b> Congress- 
woman Gladys Spellman during (Congressional 
hearings^* as a possible reason so many employ- 
ees consider forma! actions ineffective or think 
nothing would be done if incidents of sexual 
harassment were reported. Said S|)ellman: "If 
the success rate is only 50%, it i.sn't going to be a 
great incentive to moving ahead" (i.e., tx>chang- 
ing attitudes so more Federal workers will 
have confidence that something will happen if 
incidents are re^x^rtcd). 

For a number of Federal workers, filing a 
formal complaint not only did not make things 
better, but actually made matters worse.^'* One 
survey i-espondent I'eiated on her questionnaii'e 
what happened when she filed a grievance, 
which eventually went to arbitration: 'TVIy su- 
pe!-visor was found to have sexually harjissed— 
but the end i-esult wa.s 1 was literally foi'ced by 
my supervisor and management tx) transfer to 
another installation. The action I took against 
my .supervisor cost me psychologically as well 
as pi-evented promotions." 

Response of Management 

In general, the re.spon.se of agency officials to 
fo!-mal anchnfoi-mal actions was reported to be 
nnxed^Msee Figure W)). 

Although female narratx)r-victims who did 
pursue formal remedies were niore -likely U) 
encountei- a favoi-able and corrective res|)onse 
than apathy or hostility, the results depended 
on the .sevei-ity of the experience they had 
faced. Mo!-e than 8 out of every 20 female nar- 
ratoi-s who an.swered this (lue.stion said man- 
agement found the charge U) be ti-ue or took 
action against the offender, and only around 1 

% 

> 'Hearings before the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the House Committee on Post Office an(| 
Civil Service on Sexual Harjis.sment in the Federal 
(lovernment. 2nd Sess., September 25, 1980, p. 28. 

i^'Scc Appendix I). Figure N for data. 

'"Based on responses to Survey (Juestion 29. 



FIGURE 6^ 

Narrators' Formal Rtsporuts to Stxuat Haras^cnant 

Percentage of Narrators Who Indicated That Taking These Formal Actions "made things better" (Question 28) 





Requested an Filed a Requested an Filed a 

investigation discrimination investigation grievance or 

by victim's complaint or by an outside adverse action 

organization lawsuit agency appeal 



NOTE. Some respondents indicated that they took more than one formal action. 
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FIGURE 6-6 

Orginlzttions' Reiponiei to Formal Actloni Taken by Narratori 
Percentage of Narrators Who Indicated That Their Organizations Responded as Follows (Question 29) 




II) 20 .said manaKement Uius ho.sUlo or did 
nolhiiijr. The nii»rc m»mto tlu- hara>,siiiciil e\ 
IHTU'iirc. the iiuMV Iik('I\ nianaKfrru'iU ujls Ui 
do.somotlunKalHUJt it. liouovor. oiiIn Kl't.of tlu* 
jrroupuf female narrators (and nont of the \ ic 
tinih (jf less .severe hariLs.siiienl) reiH»rtcd the 
damage had been corrceted-and f«»r M)me it 
may ha\e taken awhile. Wrote' ouv woman who 
haii been bothered b\ a Hraiu h (Miii»f. "M\ 
harjLs.sc*r\s .super\ i.s*)r.s t4K)k no action until the\ 
were ordered to b\ outside .suuree.s. The .sexual 
haras.snient continued over .several >ear.s wjth 
.several different women, two of s\hom .^i^nod 
under pre.s.sure from thi> m:i:.. The .situation 
eventually wjls rectified b\ rcniov in^ him from 
a manaKcmont ix)sition." 

The finding that no female victims of "le.^s 
severe * harassment rc|)orted that damaKC from 
the hara.s.sment had been corrected may reflect 
the difficult\ in correcting damage cau.sed by 
ambiRiou.s behavior .such a.s unwanted se.xual 
comments, and .siJK)a*>ti\e I(x>k.s and pre.s.sure 
for ilatcs. The ncRative con.sctiuences for the.se 
victim.s nia\ be more in the reahu of the p\V 
choIoKical. 

Althoujrh men who took formal action also 
were more likely to find a favorable rather 
than a hostile manaKcment response, they w ere 
less hkely than w omen to do .so— and four time.s 
more likely than women to encounter ho.stihty. 
particularly if they had experienced the le.s.s 
severe forms of .sexual harassment. Thus, it 
would seem that men who allege sexual haras.s- 
nient are less likely than women to be tiiken 
scTiously by manaKement, pos.sibly becau.se .sex- 
ual harassment often is seen as a problem that 
happens only to women. There is other evidence 
that the complaint^s of men are not taken as 
seriously as those of women in the low number 
who found reporting the behavior and tiilking 
to a supervisor or other agency officials to be 
effective. Around half the women found report 
ing (53%) or talking (48%) to the.se officials 'o 
make things 'belter, but only one-third (:i5\) of 
the men found reporting the behavior helpful, 
and only, one-fifth (20^,) found talking to offi- 
cials useful (see Figures and ()-l). 



The coinmenl> respondent's w rote on their 
(juestionnaires vlearl\ indicate that some man- 
agers ai)piH)ach tl.. problem more seriously 
than do others. One \ ictim reported that when 
she attempted to get help from her hartus.ser s 
superior officer, she was told .she should be 
more tolerant of him and make allowance for 
him. An(»ther wrote of taking a complaint k) 
the toi) administrator, who .^aid he w;l^ |)ower 
le.ss to admonish for Micarsay." In contrast, a 
.>upcr\i.M)r reiK)rted. "M\ deput\ tried sexual 
hara.ssment pressure on my secretary until I 
dealt with the matter rather bluntly for the 
futiire of his work record." Adds this respon 
dent. "I ha\ e ad\ i.sed eiuin.scling for the \ ictim^ 
and filing charges against the perpetrators." 

Conclusion 

This chajjter has explored the behavior of 
\ictims and hara.s.^ers during .^exual hara.ss- 
ment incidents and the attempts of \ictims to 
stop the hara.ssment. P\'W victims Ui\k to or- 
ganizational officials about their problems and 
only a handful file formal complaints. It may 
be that most victims simply want the harass- 
ment to stop and see no need to escalate the 
situation by filing a formal complaint. 

Thus, informal actions carried out by victims 
or tluKse with organizational or independent 
authority to correct the situation are .seen as the 
most effective available remedies. Exploration 
of this possibility cont inues in the next chapter. 

Clearly, the findings reported in this chapter 
indicate that there is much management can 
do to improve its effectiveness in reducing sex- 
ual hara.s.snient. Agency officials must be clear- 
ly informed of their responsibilities in this 
regard. In addition, victims need to be informed 
of the most effective infi)rmal responses to stop 
.sexual harassment. They al.soneed information 
on formal remedies so that option is open to 
those who choose U) tiike it. 
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Impact and Cost of 
Sexual Harassment 



• The cost of sexual harassment to th^ Federal (Government 
between May 1978 and May 198(ris conservatively estimated 
to have been $189 million. 

• Although their experiences d^ not chancre the careers or 
work situations of most victims, a sizeable number of men 
and women do leave their jobs or suffer other adverse job 
consequences. 

• A majority of victims do not think their personal well beinp: 
or work performance declined as a result of their experi- 
ences, but a sizeable minority do. 

• Victims are much more likely to think sexual hanissment 
negatively affected their personal well-being or morale than 
to believe that their work performance or productivity 
suffered, 

• Most victims report that as far as they know the morale and 
productivity of their immediate workgroups are little 
affected by their personal experience of sexual harassment. 



"I roally .Ntufud a lot of fei*iiriK><>\<^*r «>ni* particular 
Mwual advance ** 

"My bos^ kept |K»steriri>r mo for dates and kept 
makinj^ personal reniark.N. When I wouliiii't 
ehanKe my mind and pla\ arourui wiih hiru. he 
hiuJ r)ie transferred to a le.xs desirahle job " 

"HecauH* I will not cujperatt* \Mth ni\ Mi|x*r\»Nor. 
he K'^in^T me bail references .^o I cari't ^lI 
another job in order U) kcI out of the .situation/* 

The problem of .sexual haras.snient d(K*h nut 
* when the haraxser ualk.s out of the ruini 
or when a nvw day be^jnus in the office. Vie- 
tinis are affected by their interpersonal 
problenih and i:rW\> experiences ju>t a.s all pc*o- 
pleare. How strongly and in what way they are 
affected undoubtedl\ de|»endi> on conipie.x 
combination of personal \ariabies— uho they 
are. how .they view thuuorhLhow man> option> 

Er|c 



ihey ha\e— and situational variables— what 
sort of experience they had. what sort of office 
they were working in. 

Nor does the problem of sexual harassment 
neces^sarily end uith the victim. The problems 
of the \ictim or between the \ictim and the 
harasser may spill over into the workgroup, 
becoming a distractijn if not a cause of addi- 
tional office problem.N. In extreme cases, the 
impact of individual incidents may extend far 
beyond the office— to the Federal Women's 
Prog!-am manager called in to hear a com- 
phiint, or to the personnel specialist called on to 
u rite a \ acancy notice for a job left by a victim. 

Thus, while the picture of sexual hanissment 
incidents is fairly complete, more questions 
mu^t be a.sked to gain an understanding of the 
true extent of the problem of .^cxual harass- 
ment in the Federal work foix'C What is the 




inii)act of M'xuiil liaiassnu'nt on a viftini's 
ph\MtaI and emotional (iindition. work per 
forniaruv. carter well Ix'iti^. aiul job tunio\er? 
What effect does >e\iial hal•a.^^lnent haw on 
the morale and pnuhielivits of the \ieliniV 
mimethate w(>rkKn>U[)?' Antl how do all the.se 
thniKs eaeh of them costl\ to some extent m 
soinv w ay— add up li^ a lota! eo.st to the Federal 
(lo\ ermiient''* 

While iiKKst \ietini.sdid no: think their expi- 
nence.s nad had a ne^atne effect on their work 
perforn.ance ur prodiieti\ it>. or ori that of their 
work KJ'^>t*p. enough did re[)ort the.se and other 
neKati\e eon.seo.uenees to htm^ the e.stimated 
eost of sexual harassment to the Fed(M'aI (lov- 
ernment ovei- the 2-year period of the study to 
million. This o\eraIl eost is discussed first, 
and then the responses of the victims on which 
the estimates were l)ase(l are exammed in 
jrreater detail. 

Sexual (harassment Is Costly to 
the Federal Government 

Sexual harassment of it.s employees cost the 
Federal (iovernment an estimated nnllion 
durinK the period May U)78toMa\ 1!)S0-.S102 
milhon for the harassment of women and $cS7 
million for the haiassment of men. The.se fig- 
ures represent the <*osts of: 

• replacing employees who left their joh^ 
becau.se of sexual harassment. 

• pavinK medical insurance claims for ser- 
vice to employees who .sought [)r()fessio'! \\ 
help l)ecause of physical or emotional stress 
l)raiiKht on by their experiences. 

• paying sick leave to employees who missed 
work, and 

• absorbing the cost.> a.s.sociated with re 
duced individual arni work ^roup produc- 
t!vitv. 

The starting point for making cost estimates 
derives from those \ictims who agreed to de- 
scribe at least one haras^ment incident the\ 
experienced in ^I'eater detail. We term these 
mdi\i(KiaIs narrators. The incident they de 
scribe niav be a "most recent" experience or 
one they fell had the ^T^eatest impact on them. 

Obtaining the cost estimates on .sexual harass- 
ment reijuircd that several general assnmp 
tfon.^ be made. Fundamental anions these is 
that those respondent- defined as narrators are 

'ConKressiorial Memorandum of FnderslamhiiK. 
see Afiperkiix K. 
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representative of all victims and that we may 
generalize from them to the total population of 
\ictims. A. second important set of assumptions 
eciiicern.s the deri\ation of costs of haras^nient. 
Lar^el.N . cost was calculated b\ inferential 
extrapiihitioiis from questions inchided m the 
>ur\e\. This w its nece.s.sar,' since no diivct 
(juestions were included in the sur\e\ which' 
would provide information about the nature 
and iirnount of medical benefits Used as a con- 
.■>e(iUerKe of sexual hara.s.sment. the reason for 
or the amiAint of sick lea\e taken, work time 
nii^sfd. or estimated amount oi work time 
devoted to hara.ssment reducti(jn acti\it\. 

Cost of Job 'I urnover: $26.8 million 

I'rojectuiK fiRures for the entire ^nnips of 
victims, not just narrators, we estimated that 
.19X){) Federal emi)loyoes— 24.()()() women anil 
4.()9() men— left their jobs over the 2-year .study 
period as a rwsult of bein^ .sexually harassed. - 
Replacing an emplo\ee usually invobes three 
types of measurable costs: personnel costs a.sso- 
ciated with offering the jot) to a replacement, 
costs of a background check on the replace- 
ment, and the cost of training the replacement. 
Assuming that each person who left the job due 
U) sexual hara.ssment was replaced, that a back- 
irround check of some type was made on each 
replacement, and each rei)lace!nent receded 
f(irmal irainin^ 'n the new position, the lo.ss to 
the Federal (iovernment due \o ,]oh turnover 
resulting from sexual hara.ssment is estimated 
to have been $20.8 million— $22.0 million for 
women and .^'l.:^ for men (see Table 7-1). 

These figures are conservative in that they' 
assume that the fir.st person offered the job 
accepted it. They also do not include the costs 
asM)ciaied w ith ha\ in^ a job va(.ant (e.K- \\ork 
not done or o\»'rtime for other emplo\ees) and 
with taking one employee off. and putting an- 
other on. the payroll. The estimated number of 
Fedeial employees who quit because of .sexual 
harassment al.so is C(>n.scrvative in that the sur 
\ e\ . by its nature, did not reach the neople who 
left the Federal (iovernment altogether as a 
result of their sexual harassment experuiice. 



-Kijrures projected from the 20.9(10 narrator> 
(18.200 women and 2.700 men) uho iruheatcd in 
response to Sur.e.v (Juc«.tion 2i\ Fijan'e 7 1 and 
ackhtional data in Appenchx D) that th( \ had left 
their jobs because of unwanted sexual attention, 
either b\ (luitdnK (» transferring <»r because Ihcy 
had been rcassiRnod or fired. 



.Job Turnover 

* Cost looffor ajoh» 

liuckjrnunul chocks- 
, rr«frun^' 

'I'oUil Cost i)f .Job TuriuAcr 

Kriioliorr.il Slrcs^ 

individual lVoducli\il\ • 

Work (Iroup lVoducli\u\ 
TOTALS 



Table 7-1 
Costs of Sexual Hkrjissment 
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Cost of Emotional ami Physical Stress: 
$5 million 

Dollar loss due to emotionarand physical 
stress \vas measured in terms of estimated use 
of Governmental health benefits plans. An esti- 
mated ^128.200 victims indicated that their ex- 
perience of sexual harassment ^ad a negative 
impact on their emotional and physical health."^ 
We assumed that such physical and emotional 
..stress would result in symptoms for which 
some victims would seek professional services— 
and that thQ employees Government health 
benefit plans would cover A&'/o of the cost of these 
services. We ,also assumed that the need for 
medical help would vary by the severity of the 
harassment ex-perience of the vietim. Thus, we 
assumed that the victims of the "most severe" 
form of sexual harassment who said their emo- 
tional or physical condition had declined (7.560 
women and 1.590 men) would seek on the aver- 
age $200 worth of mwJical services, that vic- 
tims of '^severe" forms of ^sexual haratjsment 
(74.000 womeii a^d 22.000 men) would Wk on 
thea^rage $100 in services, and that eaVh vic- 
tim of "less severe" sexual harassment (17.850 
women and 5,200 men) would seek on the aver- 
agO'$oO in services. On this biusis we estimate 
the loss to the.iiovernment in use of health 
benefits plans due to emotional and physical 



stress to have been $5 million— S3.9 million for 

u'omen and $1.1 million for men. 
•* 

Cost of Absenteeshn: $7.9 million 

Dollar cost to the Government due to absen- 
teeism was measured in terms of extra sick 
lease paid to the estimated p0,430 Federal 
employees whose time and attendance at wqrk 
suffered as a result oftheir sex'ual harassment 
experiences.^ We assumed that victims of "most 
severe" sexual harj.ssment (4.320 women and 
660 men) took 5 days on the average of sick 
leave, while victims of •"severe" sexual harass- 
ment (28.000 women and 8.000 men) took 3 
days on the average, and those victims of "less 
severe" harassment (4.250 women and 5.200 
men) took 1 day'on the average. Furthermore, 
assuming that the average daily salary of men 
aid women is $80%ind $48. respectively.' we 
project the approximate work time lost due to 
sick leave absenteeism to cost $8 million ($5.3 
million for women and $2.6 million for men). 
Note, thib estimate does not reflect tardiness at 
work 01' absenteeism not due to sick leave. 



S 4Mguresjxrojec(ed from the number of narratoi-- 
victims who 'indicated in response to Survey Que.s- 
ti.'ii 31a (Figure 7-2 and additional data in Appen- 
dix D) that their emotional and physical condition 
declined'as a result of unwanted .'^exual attention. 



M''jgure> projected from the number of narrator 
victims who indicated in response to Survey (Jues- 
tion :^la (Figure 7-2 and Appendix D) that their time 
and attendance al work dechned as a re>ult of 
' unwanted sexual attention. 

••Daily salar'f^s were ba.sed on approximations that 
the average .aniual salai-ies of women and me<i 
working for the Federal (Government are $12,000 
and $20,000 respectively. This assumes 250 working 
days a year and is based on data derived from the 
questionnaire. 



Cost of Decline in Individual Prmluctiv it>. 
$72.1 mjllioix 

Dollar cost of (Inininshed victiiil Ji^roditCirv'ity 
wiis measured in terms of ^elf-reported de- 
creiises in (|uality*and ({uantjty of-work.Pirtst we 
a.sMimed th:U the prodiR'ti\ it> of the estimated 
•17,290 ejnployees whose work (juality and 
(juantity beeanie worse'' deelined by 10"..- and 
th;i^ this loss translates iiito a loss to the 

« (lovernmenl of liY'u of the \vorker^' annual 
sala!*ii\s. Figures are based on calculations of 
average amuial salaries of male aiid female vie- 
tmis of each of the three levels of severity, of 

'sexual harassment experience.* On this basis 
we estimate the loss to the Federal ( io\ej"nmont 
du,e todecrea.sed pnnluctivity of victims of >e.\- 
ual haras.smont to have been $72.1 milhon— 
^'M.l million for female victims and i'MA mil- 
lion for male victims (.^ee Table 7-1). 

\Vc belie.ve a 10".. lo.^s in productivity to be a 
very conservative figure. In 1970. the (ieneral 
Accounlinjr Office estimated that lost pnxluc- 
tivity of individual workers due to alcoholi>m 
was at least 2ry*(,/ It seems possible that the 
problems irenerated i)y^xual hara^>ment. at 
least' in >evere cases or when, as is commonly 
the ca.^e, the harassnient continue> over a 
lengthy pericxi.'* could approach iitscverily the 
problems a.s^ociated with employee alcoholisn). 

If the 2')",, uAO fijrure were uswl to estimate 
lo>s due to decreased woi-kei- pj'odilctivity. the 
cost to the Federal (iovernmcnt over the 2-yeai' 
study period would amount to $18(^'2 million. It 



*'Fi>ri*re^ projected from number of narj*;it<jr- 
\ictim> who iiKhcated \u resrx)nM* to Survc\ (Ques- 
tion :Ua(Fi)rure i-2;uul .-vpiK'titiix Dithat the <iiia}- 
ity and <iiiantil\ of their work became wov^v a> a 
residt of uiiuanied sexual atterUim^ 

koumled a\e!'aKt' aniuiai ^alaruN of Mclin^^ •>f 
**nio>t M'vere" ^ex'.ial hara^stncnt ucre $12,000 for 
uonien and i?l.")..*^00 for men: 'Ne\ ere" sexual hara>s- 
men I. SI 2. 100 for women and ?2()l00U for men; "less 
severe" scxuai harassrticni, .$12 for uonuMi and 
^^22.4 00 for merj: so(^ .\ppendi\ I), Table.). 

'"Substantial ('o>t SaMfiKsfrom l^stablkshrnent of 
.Alcoholism Pro>rrani .or T'ederal ('i\iiiari Mnipl'>.v 
ee>." (iAO Reoort to Special Subcoinnnttee' on .Al- 
•'oholism and Narcotio Committee on Labor- and 
Public VVelfan'. I ' S Senate, September 1970. p. 
1 l/rnc<JAi; figure of 2.7'n was at that time.and std! 
l^. con^ldered coiKscrxativc bv man\ people familiar 
with the prol)lem of alcohohsm in the uork force. 
For example, see editoi'ial In Charles Flliott Black- 
ford nr. "What Does Fmplovee Alcohoji.sni Ileal l.\ 
('o>t?**. Labor ManaKe merit Aleoholisin .Journal 
(May-June, i!)7/i 

'See/'hapter 2 



.^liouid be tiientiotied that the estimated lo.s.s 
does not Hake into account any decline in pro- 
(iuetivity of the haras.ser. who nd^ht be a.s- 
sumed al.so to have been less productive during 
tile duratioti of the haras.sment incidents. 

Cost of Decline in Workj^ioup Pro(iuiti\ it\ . 
$7(>.9 million 

Decrease m work^roiip [n*<)ducti\ ity v\iUs 
mea>ured in terpi> of victim.s' as>e.s>!rient 
of this, factor."'" ^\Ve estnuated. that 'MlHSi) 
workgroups \vere affected.'' If w-ork^^'oup 
produotivily caii l)e Jis>ume(i to decline by 
1"... doMar cosi-s fur. this (fecrcased produc- 
li\ ]t\ are likely to be at least 1'*.. of the avera^t* 
.salaries of meml)er> of the u'ork^^roup. Thoe 
average work^nuip sahirie.s were estimated on 
the i)Jisi.s of si/.e>,\an(i r^.xual con^osition of 
work^iDup.s' reported i)y narralor-vicJim>. 
AK^dii ol^the basi.s of calculations from .survey" 
ilata. wbtnen hi the woi-k^rotips were as.s»^rtied • 
an average annual >alary (;f $12.000. -and me;i 
an avcraKt' annual >alary of $2o.()()(). On? this 
im.si.s. the Ios> to the Federal (lovernmen/ due*^ 
to decreased pro(iuctivit\ yf employees who 
forked in clo>e it-s^K-iation with the victims of 
>exuai hantssment is estimated to have l)Ki|i_ 
.$7(>.*J milli(»n— $i?2.0 yiillion for uork^^'^'tips 
containing female vietim.s and i ll.:] million for 
workgroups ^-ontaimn^ male victim>. 

The (ieneral Account iuK Office studO cited 
earlier c>liniate> ihat the productivitx (>f an 
alcoholic emfdoyee's workgroup q>uI(I d(M-Une 
;ts nHn;h as ry,. to 1U"„. If these ])ercenta<»:c> 
were api)!ied to the ,workKrouo> (tf \ictims^)f 
sexual ha!-assnienk the !o.s> to the Federal 



Ha,se(l on responses to Sur\e5 C^j'-simn :Ub 
"Thi> Is com])osed of !)!Mr uurk>rroups of female 
MCtims. and Xii) of male \ictims. of "most -rvere' 
sexual h;ira.ssnient; 12.000 and 1 Looo workgroups of 
femat(^and niale \ letims of "scxorc" sevual haras> 
merW respretixt K . and 2.."i.')0 and -I.llOO \^or^^Kroli^H 
of female and^riiale Mctims of "le.ss sr\ere" sexual 
hariLsSHit^nt. Set Appendix D. Table K. 

A\eraKe uork^roup si,,e i»f riiaie and female \ u 
tim> of each le\c' of M'M'rit', of M'.xual hara.-^sfnerii 
experience wa^ detef mmed'm^4u' b;tsis of res|>onse- 
i*f narratnr-\ letimslo Sui*\e> t2u^stlon liS. the .uei 
avce uork^roup si/e for all female \ ictmis was calcu 
lated to l)e I'ou^hlx b'l pei'sohs. arifl for all male v je 
tims. 10 porson.s. See Ap|M'ndi\ I). Table N. 

' .Sexual eomfjosition of uork>rruups of \ictirtis 
was determined bv resp(nses of narrator \ ictims to 
Sur'vcy (Jui;^stion 51 



(iovernnuMil over iho2'year >lU(ly ponod^uould 
have aniounled to $:^M.ri niillion (TVo fi»>) or 
^liW) niilhoiJ lUri. loss) (M'e Table 7-1). 

Total C\)sst of Sexual HariL^sment of Fedei'al 
Km|)loyee.s: §189 million 

The eosl to the Federal (lovernnieril of >exual 
harassment of Federal workers \wi.s estimated 
on the h;u>is of what \iclmis said about how 
their experiences affected theiii personally and 
their cow\irker>. Kstimates of dollar losses due 
to job turruner. merea.sed absenteeism. |)hysi- 
eal and eniotioiud >tress. and decrea.^ed indi 
\idual and workgroup pruductiv il\ were l)a,^ed. 
ifU .see!i'in^l\ reaxmable sets of assumption"- 
and deliberately were conservative. The esti- 
irialed overall eo^t. .^18!) million, while likely a 
niininmm amount, is .still enoujrh to |)ay the 
salaries of all the executives in the Federal 
(;o\erunient - both tJu* Km to|) a^c'ncy exeeu 
• lives and the 7.000 members of the Senior 
Kxecutive Service— for months.'* 

As indicated, these cost estimates w ere based 
un the negative consequences of sexual hara,--- 
meiil oii \ ictniL- and their wurk^rou|)> a> !)er 
cei\ed b\ \ iclun-nari'ator.-. The overall in)i)act. 
asuuiicalet! b\ thi.s^rou!*. i.- discussed indeiai' 
in the sections that follow . 



Work Situation of Most Victims 
Did Not Change 

The job statu"^ and working conditions of the 
majoril\ ofViclinisdid not change as a result of 
-sexual harassment, but this clearly depended 
on the sev('rlbv of the experience'' (^oe Fiirure 
7-1 Nearly half ( of the women w hoexiie- 
rienced at'tiial or attempted rape or sexual 
assault. coni|>ared with i in o female victims ^'f 
"severe" forms of sexual haras>ment (22'V) and 
1 in 10 \ictims of "les^ severe" sexual hara^^- 
•ment (KV^c). rei)orted some chanjr^^ m their 
workuijr conditions or caretM's a.s a result of 
sexual harassment, that is. did not indicate "no 
chanjr(»s hai)pencd m (their) work situation/' 
Mobt of the chanjres were for the wor.se. Wrote 



''Figures provided i)y Ann Andrews, (\H)r(linator 
of Kxecuti\'e Personnel and Management Develop- 
ment Inrorniation Systems, OI'M. 

' 'Based on r(»sponses to Survey (Jueslion 26. 

er|c " ' 



one victim: "I transferred out of siaii} because 
of sexual hanissment I received from my im- 
mediate supervi.sor because I chose not to i^W 
her of my social life off the job." Another 
re|)orted: ^'Because of my refusal to j?rant 
favor.s to my .immediate su|)ervisur I have been 
prevented from obtiiininjrU]iie full-time stiitus 1 
had |)ri()r to my graduate studies in man- 
agement." 

It is interesting that main of the relatively 
few women v\ho anticipated |>enalties would 
occur if tlie\ did not jro alonjr**' did in fact 
report nejrati\e conscijuenci^s. i.e.. their fear of 
negative con.sequences w;ls found U) be justi- 
fied. These women were much more likely to 
report adverse con.secjuences than the women 
who had thought that nothing would ha|)|)en if 
they did not go along- 

Of the women narraU>rs who re|)ortxjd^ad- 
verse coiLscMUences as a result of their sexual 
harassment experience, approximatxily 18.200 
indicated thevj^eft their jobs (b\ quitting, trans- 
ferring, being reassigned or fired) at some 
i)oint during the 2-\ear |)eriod of the study. 

The experiences of men w ere similar to those 
of vu>nien. Mo.si men re|>orted that nochangt»s 
""had occurred in their work .situations, but this 
again de|»ended on se\crili> of experience, with 
male \ictims of the "most severe*' form of 
sexual harassment most likely U) ex|)erience 
charrges (4S".. did) and victims of "s^^vere" and 
"less severe"' sexual hanLssment far less likely 
to rt'port changes (b^'u and ^)%. res|>eetivelv). 
Around 2.70t> men re|)orted they had left their 
lob.s voluntarily or involuntarily) over the 2- 
yf^ar study !)eriod a^ a result of unwantxid sex- 
ual attcntioi;. As with women, men who fore- 
saw |>enalties or benefits for not going along or 
going along with the sexual harassment were 
more likely toex}K»rience changes in thcjr work 
situations than those who did not anticiF)at<^ any 
coiL.etpiences. 

Weil-Being and Morale 
of Many Victims Suffered 

Again, although the |)ersonal well-being and 
job morale of most victims a|)parOntly did not 
.suffer as a i esult of their ex|>erience.s, many did 
report suff(»ring these negative* consequenees. 



i^Thosc who checked one or mm iU^ms when 
res|)on(ling to Survey (Jucstion 24; s(»e Api)endix I), 
Table Lfor daUi 
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FIGURE 7-t ' 

Changts in Narrators' Work Siti!«tions as a Rasutt of Saxua! Harassmant 
Parcantage of Narrators Who Indicated These Changes Actually Occurred (Question 26) 




NOTE: Many respondents indicated that management responded in more than one way ' 



FIGURE 7-2 
Impact of Sexual Harassment on Narrators 

Percentage of Narrators Who Indicated These Aspects of Their Lives "Became Worse" (Question 31a) 




anil thuir experiuncus wave strungly related to 
the type(*f unwanted attention they had faced'' 
(see Figure 7-2). Approximately 65,500 women 
(33% of tlie women who responded to this ques- 
tion) ^aid their emotiuiuii ur physical cunditiun 
became \^ur^>e a^ a result uf their experiences. 
Negatl>)e ph>sieal and emotiunal consequences 
were far mure comniun among u unien u ho had 
faced actual ur attempted rape ur sexual .as- 
sault. 82% of the female victims of this most 
sevv re form uf harassment repurtc^d wursened 
emutional or physical conditions, compared 
with 37% and 21% of the victims uf severe and 
less severe furms uf unwanted attention. One 
uuman. whuse Divisiun Chief had becume \iu- 
lent in his pursistent pressurjng uf her fur sejX- 
ual favurs, described her experience in thh? 
way. "It wfLs su upsetting I finally went to a 
doctor for help in calming m^ nerves. Finally I 
quit. I've been u housewife since then. I'm 
afraid to go back— it was like being raped." 

An even larger number ufuumen— 74,300. 
ur 36\)of all female narrators— said their feel 
ings about wyrk (i.e., their *'morale") became 
u urse as a ru ult uf the unu anted sexual atten- 
tiun. Again, womepr whu faced actu^ ur 
tempted rape ur sexual assault, were cunsid- 
erabh murulikel> than \ ictims uf *iess.se\ere" 
hanussment to rejx»rt this negative cun.sequence 
(62% compared with 24'\>). 
• Men were less likeh than uumen tu repurt 
having been adverselv affected by their uxpe- 
rience^. Only 1 ni 5 m.ale narrators (2V\> or 
17.500 ^en)» compared with 1 in 3 women, 
repurt ed worse emutiunal ur physical condi 
tiuns attributed to the unwanted attentiun ihoy 
received, and only 1 in 5 (19'o, or 16,800 male 
narraturs), compared with 1 in 3 wumen. 
reported their feelings about work became 
worse. Like women, the subsequent physical 
and emotional condition of male narrator- 
victims was strongly related to the severity of 
the experience they had had. More than half of 
the men who had faced actual attempted rape 
or sexual assault (53%) reported worsened emo- 
tional or physical health, compared with unl\ 
22''(» and l?/o uf male v ictims uf severe and less 
severe furms uf harassment. The feelings of 
men toward work wure less dependent than 
women on type uf experience: 27% who had 
experienced the most severe furm of harass 
ment. compared with 17% of victims of *iess 
severe" feehaviur, reported lowered n.urale. 



*'^Based on resi)onses to Survey Question 31(a) and 
(b), 
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Victims Judged Their Own Work 
Performance and Productivity to 
Be Unaffected 

The impact uf sexual harassment on victims* 
w ork performance and productivity was exam- 
ined in terms uf the victims' own assessments of 
changes in their time and attendance at work, 
their abilit> to work with others, and the quan- 
tity and quality of their work.'^ As F|gure 7-2 
shows, very feu victims reported th^ir work 
had suffered in any of these ways. , 

That unly 10% to 15% of women^who had 
received sexual attention they did not invite 
and did not w ant (attention that in some cases 
continued 6 munths or more) felt their expe- 
riencLo had adversely affected their work per- 
furmance anjd productivity seems somewhat 
surprising. It may be that most of the behavior, 
while unwanted, was not perceived as coercive 
enough to affect individual productivity and 
perfurmance substantially. Some evidence of 
this(assummg'perceived coerciveness is related 
to severity of experience) shows up in analysis 
of re^jjunses by severity of experience: the more 
severe the harassment incident, the more likely 
were female narrators to rejjort diminished 
performance and productivity. Also interesting 
is the finding that victims of the two most 
severe forms of harassment were likelier to 
repurt that thejr time and attendance and their 
ability to wurk with others had suffered than 
that the quality and quantit\ of their work had 
diminished. 

While the explanation suggested above may 
have some validity, the finding that so few- 
women —and men, as well— report their ha- 
rassment ex|)erience had an adverse effect on 
their work performance ;W arrants further 
exploration. 



Sex-Assessments of Work Performance 
iMust be Questioned 

When one looks at the victims self-reports of 
the impact of sexual harassment un personal 
well-being and work performance, a striking 
difference emerges. It a|)pears that victims, 
both male and female, are more inclined to 
state that their emotional and physical condi- 
tion was harmed by sexual harassment than 
that their ability to do their work w^as dimin- 



«^See Survey Question 31a(c)-(f). 
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FIGURE 7-3 

Impact of Sexual Harassment on the Morale and Productivity of Narrators' Immediate Work Groups 
Percentage of Narrators Who Indicated These Effects on the Morale and Productivity 
of Their Immediate Work Groups (Question 2Xb) 



MORALE PRODUCTIVITY 




i.shod. For example, female vietmis of **niost 
se\t*re** hara.s.snu^nl were n(»arly four times as 
likely to .stale that Iheir emotional or physical 
condition \^o{ worse (^2%) than that the (juality 
of their work declined (2\%). A possible expla- 
nation for this difference was su^^ested by 
Con^n-esswoman (JIadys Spellman (Democrat- 
Maryland) during hearings on sexual haras.s- 
mont in the Federal w^orkforce called by the 
Subconumttee on InvcstiKJitions, Committee on 
Post Office and (^ivil Service:^'* 

Nh"s Spelhnan I am aware of that (juestion on 
product i\it\ and 1 arn pu/./,Ied ()\er it. 

Here people have be(ui harasMMl and liad. in ^orne 
ci.>es. \er\ se\ere prohlenis. Yet they .say it did not 
affect their pHniuctivity. 

I a?n f»u//led over that and wondered if. indeed, 
ih^'s were- afraid to sa.v that productivity had 
< ljan>ri'd for fear it would have an adverse effect 
<»ii ihi fa As wi'Iook at M)nie of the graphs we have 
we find that 82 [)crcent of those rcsjKjndin^ 
to ihe survey said lliei»- emotional or phvsical con- 
dition \vasaffecte(L^G2 percent said their feeling 
.ahout work were affecti^d; 18 |K.n-cent .said their 
tinu' and attendance at work was affected. 

Sureiv. that affects [jn^luctivity Thirty-two per- 
i cent said that their ability to work with others on 
^ tlie ji»b was affected. Twenty -ei^ht |>ercL*nt si>eci- 
fied tiiat then tjuantit^ of work wils affecteil. 
vvhile 21 percent .specified that the (|uality of their 
work wjLs affected. In addition, there arc indica- 
tions that those who liave been victims of severe 
sexual harassment and victims of less severe sex- 
ual hara.ssment alsi) vvere affected m those wa>s 
but. then, wlien >uu Jtsk "wji> >our producti\ it.\ 
affected.'' they will say. no That of course, belies 
the()th(M-st;ili.stics that we have. ^) I think that we 
can 4iok just a little bit beyond that one simple 
• (jucstion. 

There is far more to it than mecLs the eye. 

In .suin, although a sizoabic number of 
women, and to a lesser extent men, report phy.s- 
ieal or emotional distress or reduced morale, 
fewer are willing to admit to a decline in pro- 
ductivity. This discrepancy may be perceptual 
or ba.sed on fear of a^Kerse consequences and 
thuc> .should not necessarily be Uiken at face 
\alue. It may be that those who ate ex^x^ri- 
ehcin^^ ^trcs.s are not always the most accurate 
judges of the effect of that stre.ss on their own 
ocrfunnanceun the job. Further research may 
Ik* needed to put thL> finding in context. 



^'♦('ongres.sional Hearings, September 2."), 1980, 
f)p.;i7-Ji8. _ ^^^^ 
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Victims Also Judged Their 
Workgroups to ^ Unaffected 

Most mule and female^^arrators thought 
their personal experiences had no effect on the 
morale (85% to SS%} and productivity (!)()"(. to 
of the people they worked with on a day- 
UKiay basis,-''' but their perceptions depended 
somewhat on the severity of the behavior they 
encountered (see Figure 7-.*^). 

Women who faced actual or attempted rap(* 
or sexual jussault were more likely than other 
women to perceive a decline in their work- 
groups' morale and pnxluctivity, and women in 
general we're moix' likely t^judge there had 
been a decline in morale than a (iecrease in 
productivity ( 1 1'^) compared with 5"^,). Men also 
overwhelmingly reported that their work- 
groups were affected by their personal expe- 
riences. Interestingly, male victims of the most 
se\ere form of harasMiient were more likelv 
than their female counterparts to report a 
decline in the morale \)f their coworkers bc- 
catise of the incident. 

The finding that the workgroup was unaf- 
fected by a member's .sexual harassment should 
be interpreted carefully since the finding is 
based oji the opinions of the victims, not on 
rei>orts of the coworkers themsehes. Victims 
may or may not have [fcan aware of the effect 
on their coworkers. Conversely, other members 
of the workgroup may never have known of the 
incidents. Most incidents of sexual harassment 
may occur in private, and as data discussed in 
Chapter 6 reveal, only around one-third of 
fci^ale narrators and one-fifth of male narra- 
tors spoke with other workers about their ex- 
periences. (Jiven the daUi, a generalization 
at)out the impact of sexual hara.ssment on the 
victim s immediate workgroup is unwise. 

Conclusion 

Although sexual haras.sment wjls not |xt 
ceivcd by the majority of victims to have an 
adverse impact on their career, morale, or pro- 
ductivity, a significant number of women and 
men indicated they suffered serious adverse 
consequences in the form of job transfers or 
dismissals, impairment Uj emotional and phys- 
ical health, and. deteriorated work |>erform- 
ance. Aside from compassionate and moral 
reasons for reducing sexual harassment, U) do 
so would save the Government a considerable 
amount of money— $189 million over a 2-year 
l)eriod, by our conservative estimate. 

=*M^ase(i on resf>onses to Survey Question 'Mh. 



Awareness of Remedies 
and Their Effectiveness 
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• Most victims and supervisors are relatively unaware of the 
formal remedies available to victims of sexual harassment. 

• Relatively few victims and supervisors consider formal 
remedies effective in helping victims of sexual harassment. 

• Taking assertive informal action is thought to be the most 
effective way for employees to make others stop bothering 
them sexually. 

• Most victims and supervisors think there is much manage- 
ment can do regarding sexual harassment. 




« 



What can a person do to get sexual harass- 
ment to stop? Can anything be done when 
rejection of overtures results in negative job 
consequences? More important, what could be 
done to keep sexual harassment from becoming 
a problem in the first place? 

There are a number of formal actions Fed- 
eral employees can take in instances of sexual 
harassment, including filing a discrimination 
complaint or a grievance or adverse action 
appeal and requesting an investigation by their 
own or an outside agency. These are the reme- 
dies the Subcommittee on Investigations had in 
mind when it directed that the survey deter- 
mine "whether victims of sexual harassment 
are aware of available remedies and whether 
they have any faith in them"^ We believed it 



^Congressional Memorandum of Understanding; 
see Appendix E. ^- 
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would also be useful Uj I'iai'n whether Federal 
employees thought there were any other actions 
management might lake— or any effective way^ 
an individual could get the'bothersome behav- 
ior to stop. The broad isaue of prevention of 
sexual harassment also seemed important. 

Since victims obviously are the most con- 
cerned about remedies, and since supervisors 
not only are often involved in the complaint 
process but also are responsible for monitoring 
office behavior, we focused on their responses. 
There was a great deal of agreement between 
the two groups. Generally, there was a very low 
level of awareness of formal remedies. With the 
exception of filing a discrimination complaint, 
the majority of victims— male or female—were 
not aware of formal remed-ies available to them. 
E]ven fewer felt these formal actions would be 
effective in helping Federal employees who 



92 
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have been sexually botheretl bv others. Sui>er- 
\iM)r^ - Federal eniplt^ytv^ ir^iK)nhible for ad- 
\ i^nig workers of their ri^bts wereonlysome 
w hat nn)re aw are of foruial remedies, nov w ere 
ihey much more confident in the effeclivene^^ 
of Ihe^e remedies. Despite this lack of faith. 
moM \ ictim^ and sui>ervisors— ir.en and womeii 
alike~-belic\e there is much management can 
ilo reKurdin^^: sexual hanis^ment, partieularl> 
in the areas of sanctions and penalties 

A lar>i:e number of victims and ^uperv isors - 
at least 4 in e\ery 10— did not think filing a 
formal complaint per se \va.s onv u{ the most 
effective things emplo>ees ci)uKl do U) ^et sex- 
ual harassment to stoj). '^^ar irreater numbers 
preferred direct informal action.s -asking or 
lellirijr the offender to sU)p and reporting the 
behavior to a supervisor or i)ther official a^ 
ri'niedies for the behavior. 

In order to provide back^roumi information 
for t^us chapter, the next section describes the 
various formal remedies usually availal)le to 
\ictims of sexual harasMnent \Mthin the Fed- 
eral Government. 



l]xplanations of Formal Remedies 

Formal actions or remedies are procedures 
that have l)een established by ajrencie?> in ac- 
cordance with law or i-ejrulation for use b\ 
employees to resolve their work-related com- 
plaints. UependinK in some cases on the ty|)c of 
formal remedy u.sed. tie complaint may con- 
cern any number of matters, such as unfair 
office practices, demotion, termination, or ra- 
cial discrimination. These formal institutional 
remedies are also available to pnK-cs^ charji^cs 
of sexua' harassment. 

In .some ca.ses. .such as filing a jrrievance. the 
fir.st step in taking formal action may be con- 
tacting the supervisor. The sub^eciuent investi- 
jration and conclusion of the case remain \v ithin 
the worker's employinj? agency. Iiv other in- 
stances, other agency officials, such as EEO of- 
ficials in the case of discrimination com; laints. 
process the complaint within the agency and 
the coni[)lainant has appeal rights outside the 
agency. At other times, the formal action bo- 
>rins, with an ouUside ^igency. .such as the Office 
of the Special Counsel within the Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board. Depending on the cir- 

O 80 
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cumstimces provoking the complaint, more 
than one channel of formal complaint may be 
available to an employee who alleges sexual 
hara.ssment— or only one may be apppropriate. 

Complainants have a choice of courses of 
action to Uike. For example, alleged vidims 
ma> want to file a (UscriwfHdiiini nmtphtiHt if 
they feel that the sexual harassment was a 
result of .sex discrimination as interpreted by 
the FFOC (iuidelines on .sexual harassment.- 
In nummary, these guideline^ state that sexual 
harassment is .sex discrimination when going 
along with the behavior is implicitly or explic- 
itly a term or condition (;f employment when 
going along or not going along is u.sed as the 
ba.-^ls of empl(/vnient decisions affecting the 
victim or uhen the behavior has the effect of 
mterferring with the victim^' work perform- 
ance or creates an intimidating, hostile or 
offensive work environment 

Victims may ch(X)se .to apinnl (Ui (tdrcrsc 
(trhon (for exan nle. a removal or demotion 
based on unaceeptiible performance) which 
they feel was a re^^ilt of refusing U) go along 
with sexual harassn^ent Fmployees may ap- 
I '»al the action to the Merit Systems Protection 

,ard where they have a right U) a hearing on 
..le merits.' 

Victims may file///-/r/7///rr.s' w ith their agency 
management .seeking relief from sexual harass- 
ment. There are usually no appeal rights out- 
side the agency foi grievances. There are two 
kinds of grievance .systems in the Federal 
Covernmenl-an admimstrative grievance sys- 
tem provided l)y each agcMicy under OPM regu- 
lation and a negotiated grievance system pr4f- 
\ided by a collective l)argainmg agrcvnient 
between a union and agency management ^ 

Victmis may al.so request nitvnml hnr^t'ujd- 
tiotL^ of their allegations u[ .sexual hara.s.smenl 
l)y the^r agency Inspectors (Jeneral if their 
agency has one and if the allegations involve 
fraud, waste, or m'smanairement of (Govern- 
ment funds. 

Finally, victims mju' want to request an 
ixti rtKtl inr(sh(j(th()n from the Special Counsel 
of the Merit Systems Protection Hoard if the 
sexual harassment involves a proliihftal pt r 



-See A[)|)en(lix K 

^See Section 2(M, of the ( jvii Service Reform Act 
of lil7<S. Pol) taw iil- \:> \. Dli Stctt. 1 1 n. oxlified at :> 
I'.S.C. 1201 ct secj. and ToOl ct secj. 

^See :")(•. F R. Part 77 1 



FIGURE 8-1 
Awarene$$ of Formal Remedies 
Percentage of Victims and Supervisors Who Knew the Following Formal Remedies Were Available to Victims 

of Sexual Harassment (Questions 12a-16a) 




Filing a 

discrimination 

complaint 



Filing a 
grievance or 
adverse action 
appeal 



Requesting an 
investigation 
by victim's 
organization 



NOTE. Percentages based on "Definitely Ye?" responses to questions 



1 



Filing a 
complaint 
through special 
channels set up 
for sexual 
harassment 
complaints 



Requesting an 
investigation by 
ao outside 
agency 



sounel practice such as 'Hakinf? or refusing to 
take a personnel action, including promotion of 
employees who submit to sex\',al advances or 
refusal to promote employees who ressist or pro- 
test sexual overtures.""^ The Special Counsel 
may recommend corrective action or ^k the 
Merit Systems Protection Board io "stiiy" the 
personnel action. 

In the survey questionnaire, formal remedies 
were grouped to form five general types of 
actions:^ 

• filing a discrimination complaint (if the 
behavior falls under g^delines set forth by 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com^ 
mission); 

• filing a grievance or adverse action appeal 
(that is, using the agency's internal griev- 
ance system, following negotiated griev- 
ance procedures if a union contract has 
been violated, or filing an adverse action 



■^See Section 202 of the Civil Seryice Reform Act of 
1978 cited in footnote 3 and the 0PM Policy Siate- 
ment, Api)endix E. 

«See Survey Questions 12-16. 



appeal with the agency, with subsequent 
appeal rights to the Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board); 

requesting an internal investigation by the 
employing organization (for example, by 
the agency's Inspector General or Ethics 
Officer); 

► requesting an investigation by an outside 
agency (such as the Special Counsel of the 
Merit Systems Protection Board if a pro- 
hibited personnnel practice, as defined in 
the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978. is 
involved): and 

► filing a complaint through special chan- 
nels set up for sexual harassment com- 
plaints. 



For each type of formal actions, workers 
were asked: (a) Is this remedy available to 
employees where you work? ^b) Would this be 
effective in helping these employees? 
Available responses to each question were: "de- 
finitely not/' "probably not." ''probably yes," 
'^definitely yes/' and "don't knov;." 
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Awareness of Formal Remedies 
Is Not Great 

Mo.st viclini.s aiid Mi|HT\ i.sur.s ueiv not au aiv 
of all the formal remedies available to Federal 
; eiiiployee.s who have been >exually harji.s>eci. 
Sinee wo wanted tc? know the level of awarene>> 
w ith Mniie decree of cerlainlv. ue l(K>ked at 
oidy the number of uoi'ker> who .said "defi- 
nitely yes," the remedies are available.' On this 
basis we found that rarely were even half of the 
\ietinis or siiperv isoi's aware that a remedy 
existed. The K(jual Kniplovmenl ()i)porlunil\ 
(KKO) eo!n[)lainl system (thai is. fihnjr a (lis- 
ei'iimnation eompiaint) was the nn)>{ widel\ 
kiH)wn. 

As can be seen \n Figure 8-1. female victims 
W(»re relatively unaware of all the foi'mal rem- 
e(hes, particularly inve.stii^ations by an ouLside 
aK^^ncy or theii- ovvii. That they were most 
aware of the FKO discrimination complaint 
procedure is interestinjr since (hat channel was 
not used as (>ften as other remedies by the vic- 
tims who did Uike formal action (see Chapter 
()). Since most remedies (except "filinjr a com- 
plaint throuy:h special channels') are in fact 
available to victims, their responses indicate a 
jrenerally low level of awareness. Male victims 
were slightly more familiar with the remedies 
than were females, but their 'wvareness still 
was generally quite low. 

Does unawareness of available remedies 
keep men and women from taking formal ac- 
tio«? Apparently so. for nearly 88.(i()0 victim.s— 
:\ ,J women and 0,200 men— indicateti that 
was the reason they had not taken foi-mal 
action"^ (.^ee Figur'? 8-2). Generally, the more 
severe the harassing behavior, the more likelv 
narrators were to say this was their rtason for 
not taking formal action. 

Supervisors as a group also vvei'e relativelv 
unfjimiliar with formal remedies available to 
victi.i's of sexual harassment (see Figure 8-1). 
More tlian half did not kn(Av employees eou!d 
re^jUest internal orexterpal investigations, and 
fewer chan two-thirds know about filing an 
EbA) discrimin -ion complaint. As with .ic- 
tinis, male sUjKM'v i^ors tentied to be more know I 
edgeal h* about remec'ies than were fenude 
supervi.soi s 



See Survey (Jucsti()n> 12a Uia. 
MWhI on respoiisis to Sur\e\ C^Li-stion Ml 
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As can be .seen in Figure 8-1. for all renu»- 
dies, both ir.ale and female .supervisors were 
more likely to l)e avvai-e thaii were female 
victims— and to some extent than were male 
viclim.s. Neverthele.s.s. given their respoir>l)ili 
ties for advising employees of their rights. 
su|)ervi.sors indicate a sui'prisingly low level of 
awareness of formal complaint channels, par- 
ticular avenues other than filing an KFO com- 
plaint, or a grievance or adver.se action appeal. 

To see if awareness of formal remedies is 
lower in agencies having i-elatively high rates 
of sexual hai-assment. we i(K)ked at the re- 
sponses of victims and supervisors in the 10 
agencies "grouped as "other" where rates were 
highei' than rates for the l*'ederal work force as 
a whole." We found that in many of these agen- 
cies the awareness level of vi^imsand supervi- 
.soi'S was lower than for the Federal work force 
in general.^" For example, in three agencies 
(Departments of Liibor and Ti'ansporUition and 
the Veterans Administration) plus in those 
agencies grouped as "other/* victims and su- 
pervisors tended to be less aware than the 
Government-wide averages. 

In other agencies such as the nei}artm(»nts of 
Justice and Housing and Urban Development, 
other DefenoC agencies, and the General Ser- 
vices Administration, there are sex-ba.sed dif- 
ferences. For example, in other Defense agen- 
cies, male supervisors tended to be more aware 
of remedies and female victims and supervisors 
less awan* than the Government-wide averages. 

Formal Remedies Are Not Seen as 
Effective 

To get a clear picture of ths- opinions of v ic- 
tinis and superv isors about the effectiveness of 
formal remedies, we again looked only at the 
"definit»?lv' ye.s" respon.ses." On this basi.^ it 
must be c(;;itludid that little faith is phiced i!i 
formal remedies. In no ea.se did more than 1 in 
7) vieti»^'s think a remedy would be cffi'cti^e 
(.see Figuie 8-^>). Supervi.sors >\ere uoi much 
moiv* confideni 

The '^]F() C(^m| hunt system an(i Ihe grio\- 
ance or ad • en v action c^|M-"al pr.)''ess tended to 
receive t!it most suppo?.. and gjner i'v male 
victmus were mcir:- confluent in the '^.uiiedies 



Chapter 1 fora(ii.seus.M()!i of nu'ideiice of .sex- 
ual h ira.s>ment in individual (u)\ernnient agencies. 
'"S( Appendix i). Table M for data. 
''Se»^Surve\ Que>tien.s 12b-l()l>. 



FIGURE 8-2 
^ Reasons For Not Taking Formal Action 
Percentage of Narrator Victims Who Gave the Following Reasons for Not Taking Forma! Actions 
m Response to the Sexual Harassment (Question 30) 




NOTE: Mo$( respondents gave nnore Ihan one reason for nol taking fornnal action. 
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FIGURE 8-3 
Perceived Effectiveness of Formal Remedies 
Percentage of Victims and Supervisors Who Thought Formal Remedies Would Be Helpful To Victims of 

Sexual Harassment {Questions 12b-16b) 




Filing a 

discrimination 

complaint 



Requesting an 
investigation 
by victim's 
organization 



Fifing a 
grievance or 
adverse action 
appeal 



Filing a 
complaint 
through special 
channels set up 
for sexual 
harassment ' 
complaints 



Requesting an 
investigation by 
an outside 
agency 



NOTE: Percentages are based on "Definitely Yes" responses to ^estions. 
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than were female victims. Likewise, a greater 
percentage of male supervisors than female 
supervisors ratetl the remedies effective. 

Why so few victims and supervisors indi- 
cated they believe formal remedies would be 
effective is uncertain. The way the question 
was posed may have been a factor. Perhaps the 
majority simply thought formal action would 
not be effective in. the circumstances de- 
scribed—helping "persons who have been sex- 
ually bothered by others"; more might have 
thought a formal action would be effective had 
the situation ^been more clear-cut, for example 
a worker suffering negative emotional, physi- 
cal, or job consequences from the harassment. 

Some support for this notion, at least in 
regard to victims, comes from reasons narra- 
tors gave for not filing a formal complaint. As 
Figure 8-2 shows, the most common reason 
given by narrators reporting severe and jess 
severe harassment was "I saw no need to report 
•it." However, this reason was given by far 
smaller percentages of narrators who had ex- 
perienced actual or attempted rape or sexual 
assault. Clearly, victims of the less intense 
forms of harssment saw filing a formal com- 
plaint as an unnecessary^ resiwnse. 

Another explanation for the lack of confi- 
dence in formal remedies might be unfamiliar- 
ity with available courses of action. The fact 
that supervisors were both more aware of rem- 
edies and more favorable toward them might 
suggest this is the case. A third possible expla- 
nation for the low ratings given the formal 
remedies is that victims and supervisors gen- 
erally do not think that taking an informal 
action is the most effective course of action for 
any work^related problem. When asked which 
of six actions they thought were the most effec- 
tive actions employees could take to make oth- 
ers stop bothering them sexually,*'* fewer than 
6 in 10 victims and supervisors chose "filing a 
formal complaint" (sec Figure 8-4). Whether 
these responses indicate a true lack of faith in 
the available formal remedies or simply a belief 
that other actions are more effective for reme- 
dying sexual harassment is unknown. 

Certainly some amount of dissatisfaction and 
distrust was expressed by narrator victims 
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who took no formal action (97% of the female 
narrators and 98% of the male narrators). As 
Figure 8-2 shows, a substantial percentage of 
female narrators gave as their reason— or one 
of their reasons— for not filing a formal com- 
plaint that it would make the work situation 
unpleasant, nothing would be done, or filing 
would be held against the accuser. 

Smaller percentages, but still representative 
of a large number of male narrators, also gave 
those reasons. Contrast these beliefs with the 
results of the small number of victims who 
actually took formal actions. Although a major- 
ity (59%) of these female and male victims 
found the formal actions effective (see Chapter 
6), a sizeable number (41%) did not. This mid- 
dling success rate may contribute to a lack of 
faith in available remedies. 

Perhaps the men and women who thought 
filing a formal complaint would make their 
work situations unpleasant had heard of an 
incident similar to that reported by a victim 
whose sex discrimination complaint was in 
process: "My supervisor continues to make re- 
marks which are just on the *safe' side of the 
line. I have been followed while leaving work 
by co-workers who get away with making sug- 
gestive remarks to me on the job." Perhaps 
those who felt filing a complaint would be held 
against them agreed with comments written on 
questionnaires returned by two survey respon- 
dents: "At my station," wrote one, "you will find 
very few complaints of sexual harassment, not 
because it isn't there, but because there is fear 
of consequences." Observed the other, "If you 
file a complaint against someone harassing 
you, you will be eased put of your job or your 
working conditions will become so miserable 
you will quit or transfer." 

Maybe those who feel nothing would be done 
had observed, as had one respondent who wrote 
on the questionnaire, that "managers either 
ignore or squash the complaint." The concerns 
of even the small percentage of narrators who 
thought filing a complaint would take too much 
time and effort may be justified. Wrote one 
survey respondent: "The discrimination com- 
plaint process is ineffective for handling prob- 
lems in areas it was designed to cover because 
the process takes too long." Another survey 
respondent noted an additional problem related 
to formal remedies: ^'Sexual harassment can be 
very subtle and difficult to prove." 

Whatever their reasons, it is clear few vic- 
tims of sexual harassment or supervisors be- 
lieve formal remedies would be effective in 



helping i)eopIe who have been sexually bothered 
by others. It also should be mentioned that most 
of the men and women who do file complaints 
are victims of the more severe forms of sexual 
harassment, actual and attempted rape and 
assault or "severe" sexual harassment. It may 
be that they tend to use tiie formal complaint 
procedures because of the severity of their 
harassment or because they believe that Ihey 
have strong cases which have a greater chance 
of success. 

In summary, taking formal action is not 
necessarily the best course of action for all vic- 
tims. Few victims of ''severe'' and **less severe" 
harassment filed formal complaints. Their most 
_common reason, was that they saw m need to 
report it The system of formal remedies may 
be less effective in some agencies than in oth- 
ers. Some victims may *be unable to document 
their cases. Others may prefer to handle the 
harassment informally. As the next section 
shows, there is general agreement that other 
types of action are more effective in getting 
harassnient stopped. 

Assertive Informal Remedies Are 
Seen as Most Effective 

Their reasons for not doing so indicate that a 
sizeable number of narrator-victims do not see 
filing a formal complaint as a viable option (see 
Figure 8-2). Many worry that the solution 
might add to the problem by making the work 
situation unpleasant, or that filing a complaint 
might backfire, with them ending up being 
blamed. Manyo would be too embarrassed U) 
make the matter known. An even larger num- 
ber seem to feel it would be an empty exercise 
(nothingwould.be done), perhaps requiring too 
much time and energy. Flurting the offending 
person is also a concern. 

To the largest number of victims, however, 
particularly those who have not faced the most 
severe form of harassment, filing a formal 
complaint simply is not an appropriate re- 
sponse. 

We were interested in what victims would 
consider the most effective things employees 
can do— not necessarily to get relief from nega- 
tive job consequences, but ^'\mp\y to get others 
to stop bothering them. Would they agree with 
the victim who transferred jobs because "you 
just don't make a big racket when the att^iin- 
ment of your doctorate de[)endson your evalua- 
tions." Would they approve the directness, if not 



the technique, of the victim who wrote: "When 
he made one of his comments, I told him if I 
heard him say something like that again to me, 
I would *haul off and belt him in the mouth." 
Would they think it best to ask a third party to 
intervene? Or would their response reflect the 
hopelessness one respondent seemed to feel 
when she wrote, "Sexual harassment is (wide- 
spread) and is now a problem I cannot handle." 

Most victims believe people can do some- 
thing to stop the unwanted behavior: as can be 
seen in Figure 8-4 only 2 in 20 women and 1 in 
20 men felt there is little employees can do. 
More female victims endorsed the most direct 
informal response, "asking or telling the per- 
SQnAs)_to stop," as being more effective than any 
other action. The next most frequent response 
was "reporting the behavior to the supervisor 
or other officials." Fewer than half the female 
victims endorsed the most passive actions, "ig- 
noring the b^avior" and "avoiding the per- 
^on(s)." Thelinost coercive dirfect response, 
"threatening to tell or telling other workers," 
was regarded as effective by the fewest num- 
ber, presumably because other workers, as op- 
posed to supervisors, rarely have^uthority over 
the annoying person. Thus female victims con- 
sider the most effective actions to be those 
involving direct confrontation with either the 
annoying person or someone who has authority 
over that person. These actions were judged 
most effective in getting the harassment stopped 
by more victims than the direct formal ac tion, 
filing a formal complaint. As with females, 
more male victims endorse the most direct 
responses, with fewer, but still a large percent- 
age, regarding a formal complaint as most 
effective. 

That direct informal action can be effective 
in getting offensive behavior stopped was con- 
firmed by several res|>ondents who commented 
on their personal experiences. Wrote one vic- 
tim: "I put a stop u) the situation by speaking to 
the individual concerned. Some (people) ... 
(do) not realiz(e) that they are offensive. Only 
with me (or others) .saying something to them 
will they realize they are being offensive. . . ." 
The offending party may even find this the best 
approach. Wrote one man: "The lady confronted 
me and requested that I stop as my gestures 
were sexy. Her request was granted and the 
lady and I are good friends.'' 

Several respondents also indicated that re- 
porting to a supervisor or higher authority can 
be a successful tactic. One described how an 
incident was reported to a higher authority 



(informally) and an apology was given publicly. 
Said the comnientor: "The initiator of the un- 
wanted advances lost esteem among fellow 
workers, and this action effectively nipped in 
the bud any further complications/' 

Supervisors tended to agree with victims 
about the most effective ways to get unwanted 
sexual attention stopped, with the largest 
number endorsing the direct informal actions 
(see Figure 8-4). That male supervisors were 
more likely than others to endorse reporting 
the behavior to the supervisor may indicate 
that supervisors (the majority of whom are 
men) wish to be informed about sexual hai ass- 
ment problems. Another finding, that male 
supervisors seemed to have more faith in the 
complaint system than did female supervisors, 
is consistent with the finding reported in Fig- 
ure 8-3 that greater percentages bf male super- 
visors than female supervisors endorsed spe- 
cific avenues of formal complaint. 

Although more victims and supervisors- 
male or female— considered asking or telling 
the person(s) to stop an effective action, this 
does not necessarily indicate that is all they 
think is needed to get the behavior stopped. 
Indeed, many believe it is not enough. While 
the majority felt "nearly all instances of un- 
v anted sexual attention can be stopped if the 
person receiving the attention simply tells the 
other person to stop," a sizeable. number- 
approximately 1 in every 4 men and supervi- 
sors and 1 in 3 women and victims— disagreed. 
That the responses break down this way, with 
men (22%) and supervisors (24%) being less 
likely to disagree that telling the person to stop 
will stop the behavior than women (85%) and 
victims (37%) is not surprising, since most su- 
pervisors are men and most victims are women. 
Neverbheless, it is clear that a majority of Fed- 
eral workers feel telling a person to stop is ade- 
quate and effective in getting unwanted sexual 
attention stopped. 



Management Can Help 

Most victims and supervisors think there is 
much an organization s management can do to 



»^Based on disagree/strongly disagree and agree/ 
strongly agree resix)nses to Survey Question 1(h). 
See Appendix D. Table N for data. 



reduce the rate of sexual harassment. Their 
optimism showed through clearly in their re- 
sponses to the question, "Which are the most 
effective actions for an organization's manage- 
ment to take regarding sexual harassment?"*^ 
As Figure 8-5 shows, only around 1 in 20 men, 
women, and supervisors felt there is little rnan- 
agement can do to reduce sexual harassment 
on the job. Management actions involving 
tougher sanctions and enforcement generally 
were endorsed more often than other manage- 
ment actions. A majority of victims and super- 
visors also endorsed actions involving publiciz- 
ing management policy regarding sexual ha- 
rassment. Actions intended to h'^lp victims cope 
with sexual harassmentAvere less popular, with _ 
women noticeably more likely than men to 
think a special counseling service would be 
effective. 

The importance of effective management in- 
volvement can be seen in the comments that 
respondents wrote on their questionnaires. Few 
were as cynical as the Federal worker who said 
there is very little management can do because 
"management does not want to reduce sexual 
harassment on the job"— or as discouraged as 
the person who wrote, "upper management in 
my agency is generally unconcerned about sub- 
jects like sexual harassment; senior executives 
feel they have more important things to do." 
But a number implied that greater support 
from management is indicated. Wrote one per- 
son: "A major problem is that among manage- 
ment there is tacit approval." 

Swifter investigations and action against 
managers who knowingly allow behavior to 
continuc^might seem appropriate to the Fed- 
eral worker who wrote that supervisors took no 
action against the offender, a Branch Chief, 
until they were ordered to by outside sources. 
Noted the respondent: *'The sexual harassment 
continued over several years with several dif- 
ferent women, two of whom resigned under 
pressure from the harasser." Awareness train- 
ing on management responsibilities for decreas- 
ing sexual harassment might seem like a good 
idea' to the Federal worker who observed: 
"When one complains to the supervisor about 
an employee whose comments and filthy jokes 
are annoying and embarrassing, she always 
says, *0h, I know, he's always been like that,' 
but she never does anything about it." 



"See Survey Question 11. 
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FIGURE 8-5 
Perceived Effectiveness of Management Actions 
Percentage of Victims and Supervisors Who Thought IVIanagement Actions Regarding Sexual Harassment 

Would Be Effective (Question 11) 
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NOTE; Many respondents indicated more than one action would be effective. 



Respondents' comments also indicated that 
management action can be— or is thought likely 
to be— helpful As cited above, management 
investigation" and discipline of the offending 
person "effectively nipped in the bud" any 
further problem. Publishing a policy "along the 
vein of *you don't have to put up with this could 
go a long way toward encouraging people to 
speak up," wrote another Federal worker. How- 
ever, a third cautions, "the Federal Govern- 
ment spends a lot on developing policy and pro- 
viding training, 'but they are not very serious 
about doing anything practical to correct the 
problem/' One reports that agency employees 
are "... periodically given memoranda citing 
the section of the law so we will know how to 
report or file a complaint if we encounter sex- 
ual harassment." 



Conclusion 

Although few victims and supervisors consi- 
dered current formal remedies for sexual ha- 
rassment effective, many thought a number of 
management actions regarding sexual harass- 
ment would be helpful, and most endorsed 
management actions involving sanctions and 
enforcement of penalties. Awareness of exist- 
ing complaint channels is relatively low (par- 
ticularly in a number of agencies having high 
rates of harassment), and most victinris and 
supervisors felt publicizing the availability of 
these channels would be helpful. A number o^" 
victims and supervisors indicated that filing a 
formal complaint is not one of the most effec- 
tive actions employees oan take to stop sexual 
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harassment, and a number of victims indicated sanctions and penalties, but lack of faith in 
that their reu.sons for not taking formal action current formal remedies, may reflect unfamil- 
are related to the system itself. The overwhelm- iarity or dissatisfaction \\\ih the existifig com- 
ing support for management action involving plaintsysteni. 
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Findings, 
Conclusions, and 
Recommendations 



*4 

The findings, conclusions, and.recomrnendati9ns that follow ^ 

gr"dw' dir^HljTourof TH^idrscu^^^ the preceding eight 
chapters. The major findings are summarized and conclusions 
drawn to facilitate the development of the policy recommenda- 
tions on ways to remedy sexual harassment in the Federal work 
force. 

The recommendations are directed to^those institutions— 
Congress, Federal agencies, 0PM, EEOC— that have responsi- 
bility for assuring that the Federal workplace is free from un- 
solicited and unwelcome sexual overtones. Each of these 
institutions can play an important role in bringing this about 
by effectively implementing the recommended actions. Most of 
these actions do not require extensive outlays of funds and ^ 
resources and are cost effective when compared to the dollar, 
psychic, and productivity costs of prohibited sexual harassment 
on the job. 



Summary of Findings 

View Of Federal Workers Toward 
Sexual Harassment 

1. A variety of uninvited sexual behaviors 
are considered to be sexual harassment by 
both men and women. 

• Both men and women Federal workers 
generally agree that uninvited behaviors 
of a sexual nature constitute sexual ha- 
rassment. 

• Federal workers believe supervisors should 
be held to a higher standard of conduct 
than other workers regarding sexually 
-oriented behavior on the job. 
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2. The attitudes of men and women Fed- 
eral workers about sexual behavior at work 
vary. 

• Both men. and women Federal workers 
believe sexual activity, whether voluntary 
or otherwise, should not occur between 
people who work together. 

• Men show a greater tendency than women 
to think victims are somewhat responsible 
for bringing sexual harassment on them- 
selves and are inclined to believe the issue 
of sexual harassment has been ex- 
aggerated. 

• Both men and women Federal workers 
think sexual harassment »s something 
{>eople should-not have to tolerate. 
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Extent Of Sexual Harassment 
In The Federal Workplace 



3. The incidence rate of sexual harass- 
ment in the Federal workforce is wide- 
spread. 

• One out of every four Federal employees 
reported being sexually harassed on the 
job over a 2-year period. 

• Women are much more likely to be victims 
than men— 42% of all female Federal em- 
ployees, but only 15% of male employees, 

. . ^reported being sexually^Jiarassed. 

• Sexual harassment can take many forms, 
and every form except attempted or actual 
rape or sexual assault was experienced by 
a sizeable percentage of both men and 
women. 

4. Many sexual harassment incidents 
occur repeatedly and are of relatively long 
duration. 

• Sexual harassment is not just a one-time 
experience — many victims were repeatedly 
subjected to harassing behaviors, particu- 
larly the less severe forms. 

• Incidents of sexual harassment are not just 
passing events— most lasted more than a 
week, and many lasted longer than 6 
months. 

5. The majority of Federal employees 
who had worked elsewhere feel sexual ha- 
rassment is no worse in the Federal work- 
place than in state and local government or 
in the private sector. 

Victims Of Sexual Harassment 

6. Individuals with certain personal and 
organizational characteristics are more 
likely to be sexually harassed than others. 

• Age, marital status, and sexual composi- 
tion of the employee's work group have a 
relatively strong effect on whether a Fed- 
eral employee is sexually harassed. 

• Factors having a somewhat weaker rela- 
tionship are employee education level, race 
or ethnic background, job classification, 
traditionality of the employee's job, and 
sex of the employees immediate super- 
visor. 
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7. Sexual harassment is widely distrib- 
uted among women and men of various 
backgrounds, positions, and locations. 

• Some agencies have a greater incidence of 
sexual harassment than do others. 

• Sexual harassment is more likely to occur 
in work environments where employees 
have poor communications with their su- 
pervisors and feel pressured to participate 
in activities of a sexual nature. . 

Perpetrators Of Sexual Harassment 

. . .8. -The personal^and.organizational char- 
acteristics of those who harass women are 
somewhat different from those who harass; 
men. 

• Most victims are harassed by people of the 
opposite sex. 

• Most harassers act alone rather than in 
concert with another person. 

• Most harassers of women are older than 
their victims, and most harassers of men 
are younger. 

• Most harassers are married, but many 
men report being harassed by divorced or 
single women as well. 

• Most harassers are of the same race or 
ethnic background as their victims but 
minority men report being harassed by 
those of a different race or ethnic back- 
ground. 

• Most harassers are coworkers, but many 
women are harassed by supervisors. 

9. Many harassers are reported to have 
bothered more than one victim at work. 

10. Few employees report having been 
accused of sexually harassing others. 

Incidents Of Sexual Harassment 

11. Those who are sexually harassed by 
supervisors and those who experience the 
more severe forms of sexual harassment are 
more likely than^other victims to foresee 
penalties or possible benefits for not going 
along or going along with the unwanted 
sexual attention. 

12. A number of informal actions were 
found by victims to be effective in stopping 
the sexual harassment. 



if 

• Most victims respond to the sexual ha- 
rassment by ignoring it, but few find that 
technique improves the situation. 

• The most direct and assertive informal 
response.s, such as telling the harasser to 
stop, are reported to be the most effective 

9 actions to take. 

• Few victims talk about their experiences 
with others, but those who do find talking 
to someone with independent authority or 
organizational responsibility to be more 
helpful than talking to coworkers, family, 

^ or friends. 



13. Filing a forma! complaint was also 
found to be relatively effective for the few 
who tried it. 

• Few victims take formal actions, but many 
who do find them helpful. 

• The reported response of agency officials 
to informal and formal charges of sexual 
harassment has been mixed. 

The Impact And Cost Of 
Sexual Harassment 

14. The cost of sexual harassment to the 
Federal Government between May 1978 
and May 1980 is conservatively estimated to 
have been $189 million. 

15. Although their experiences do not 
change the careers and work situations of 
most victims, a sizeable number of women 
and men do leave their jobs or suffer other 
adverse consequences. 

• A majority of victims did not think their 
personal well-being or work performance 
declined as a result of their experience, but 
a sizeable minority do. 

• Victims are much more likely to think 
sexual harassment negatively affected 
their personal well-being or morale than to 
believe that their work performance or 
productivity suffered. 

16. Most victims report that, as far as they 
know, the morale and productivity of their 
immediate workgroup are little affected by 
their personal experience of sexual 
harassment. 

O 
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Awareness Of Remedies And 
Their Effectiveness 

17. Federal workers are generally un- 
aware of formal remedies and even fewer 
are convinced of their effectiveness. 

• Most victims and supervisors are relative- 
ly unaware of the formal remedies avail- 
able to victims of sexual harassment. 

• Relatively few victims and supervisors 
consider formal remedies effective irfhelp- 
ing victims of sexual harassment. 

18. Taking assertive informal action is 
thought" to- be the -most ef f ecti ve^w ay .for 
employees to make others stop bothering 
them sexually. 

19. Most victims and supervisors think 
there is much management can do regard- 
ing sexual harassment. 

Conclusions 

These findings lead to five general conclu- 
sions that can be drawn about the sexual ha- 
rassment in the Federal workplace. In addi- 
tion, several views about the nature of sexual 
harassment are discussed. 

1. Sexual harassment is a legitimate prob- 
lem in the Federal workplace. 

We have seen that sexual harassment is in- 
deed a widespread and legitimate problem. As 
shown in Chapter 2, the vast majority of both 
supervisors and bthers alike agreed that sexual 
harassment is behavior that should not be tol- 
erated and a sizeable number of victims indi- 
cated that it was a problem where they worked. 
Chapters 3 and 4 provided information on how 
widespread and prevalent sexual harassment 
is among female and male Federal workers. 
Another indication that sexual harassment is a 
legitimate problem is the sizeable dollar cost to 
the Federal Government of the effects of sexual 
harassment, as conservatively estimated in 
Chapter 7. 

2. In the past, agency managers and su- 
pervisors have not been as successful as they 
could be in resolving problems of sexual 
harassment. 

We found that in the past, management over- 
all has been somewhat less than effective in 
resolving issues of sexual harassment that have 
been raised. Chapter 5 shows that few victims 
talked to supervisors for advice or reported the 
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behavior forniall\ and when ihey did, Ihey had 
only a 00-10 chance of having Uie problem 
icsolved. 

Probienis may also arise when supci-visors 
who do nol actually participate in the sexual 
harassment Kive tacit approval to the subordi- 
nates who en^aKe in the behavior. Since these 
supervisors have res|)onsibilit> for employee 
conduct in their offices, they should tiike charge 
m eliminating it from their workplaces rather 
than approving or ignoring it. The bjisis for 
this lack of commitment may be partially ex- 
plained by the findings in Chapter 2 that a 
number of supervisors think that the problem 
of sexual harassment has been exaggerated 
and that- victims- are somewhaUto-blame. for 
bringing the sexual harassment on themselves. 
Clearly, these attitudes of supervisors tend to 
undermine the authority and force of agency 
policy statemenUs prohibiting sexual harass- 
ment and have the effect of thwarting their 
implementation. 

3. There is much that management can 
do about the problem of sexual harassment 
in the future. 

We found that there is much management ^ 
can do about the problem of sexual harassment 
in the future to both prevent it^ occurrence and 
remedy the effects. ChaiJter 8 contiiins infor- 
mation on a number of actions which respon- 
dents felt would be helpful in reducing sexual 
harassment. Chapters 4 and 5 provide datii on 
the characteristics of individuals most likely to 
be harassed and to do the harassing. 

Some of these characteristics are under the 
control of management and can be adjusted to 
reduce the rate of sexual harassment. For ex 
ample, individuals in nontraditional jobs, such 
as women law enforcement officers, have been 
bhown to experience sexual harassment at 
somewhat higher rates than others. Supervi- 
sors of these employees as u ell as the emi)loyees 
themselves can be made aware of this fact and 
appropriate preventive and remedial steps 
implemented. 

4. There are effective actions that victims 
can take to resolve the problem of sexual 
hariissment 

A number of actions have been discussed 
that victims themselves can take regarding the 
sexual harassment. As shown in Chapter 5, the 
most assertive informal actions are the most 
effective: talking to somcK)ne with either out- 
side or organizational responsibility sometimes 




helps, and filing a formal complaint as noted 
above hjis an averagerhance of helping the vic- 
tims. Chapter 8 indicates that victims as well 
as supervisors need to be made aware of tlu» 
existence of available remedies so that they can 
use them if needed. However. Chapter 5 indi- 
cates that most victims would |)refer to settle 
the matter informally rather than taking a 
formal action that would tend to e^ealati* this 
highly persona! matter. Appendix H list- 'publi- 
cations that offer additional advice on effective 
teclmiques for dealing with sexual hara-^ ment. 



5. Sexual hara^ssment has varying effects 
on victims, which probably account for the 
differences in repercussions. 

In studying the effects of sexual harassment 
on its victims, we found variance in the reper- 
cussions, depending on a number of factors. It 
appears that some victims ex|K^rience dramatic 
consequences Jis a result of this exi)erience and 
others do not. The causes are various, but con- 
tributing factors appear to be the level of sever- 
ity of the sexual harassment, personal and 
organizational characteristics of the victim, the 
organizational level of the harasser, and the 
perceived motive or demeanor of the hanisser. 

Some V ictims u ere more likely to be sexually 
harassed than others, and some rei)orted suf- 
fering greater consequences, particularly when 
the harasser had greater power. For example, 
uome;i victims of actual or attempted rape or 
iussauit w ho were har;issed by their supervisors 
were more likely than other victims to report 
fearing and suffering negJitiv e job consequences 
as a result of thjir sexual hanissrnent c\\yo- 
rience. These victims of *'inost severe" sexual 
hariissment were also much more likely to 
reiiortexi>eriencing emotional or physical i)roh- 
lenisor reductions in their work perform lance 

However, it should be pointed out that the 
findings indicate the level of severity by itself 
does not control whether adverse consequences 
will occur. Some victims of seemingly mild 
forms of .sexual harassment have re|>orted ad- 
ver.se conseiiuences. For example, an individ- 
ual uho receivcni rei>eated lev d conmients (**less 
severe" behavior) from her suiK»rvisor might 
suffer greater consequences than -ui individual 
who was pressured for sexual favors ("severe" 
behavior-) by a coworker. 
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What Is the Nature of Sexual 
Harassment? 

Although sexual harassment hjis been dem- 
onstrated to be a problem that management 
can combat, the question still remains, what is 
the underlying nature of sexual hara^ssment in 
the first place? Three explanations that were 
discussed in Chapter 1 have been raised in the 
literature. The first two views are somewhat 
interrelated in that those who have low power 
are thought to be more vulnerable to those with 
greater r jwer. Based upon the findings in the 
study, we concluded that the first two explana* 
tions appear valid under some circumstances 
and we rejected th^ast. The three views are; 

1. That sexual harassment is a form of power 
that is exercised by those in control, usu- 
ally men, over low-status employees, usu- 
ally women. 

2. That individuals with certain low-jx)wer 
characteristics, such as youth and low 
salaries, are more subject to sexual ha- 
rassment than others. 

3. That sexual harassment is an expression 
of personal attraction between men and 
women that is widespread and cannot and 
should not be stopped. 

The {^lowing briefly discusses these views in 
light of the findings from the study. 

Sexual Harassment is an Abuse of Power 

This theory grows out of the view that sexual 
harassment is a form of sex discrimination 
designed tx) keep women from advancing from 
low paid, powerless jobs. Women do comprise 
only about one-third (31%) of the jobs in the 
Federal workforce and most women occupy the 
lowest paid jobs compared to men.' 

However, the findings show that most vic- 
tims, both men and women, are harassed by 
coworkers rather than supervisors who pre- 
sumably have more power. On its face this find- 
ing would tend to disorove the power theory, 
however, one must look closer at the data. The 
findings also show that victiins, regardless of 
severity of the harassment, were more likely to 
perceive and exp)erience adverse consequences 
if their harasser was a sujxjrvisor rather than a 



'See Office of Personnel Management. Federal 
Civilian Work Force Statistics, f'^qtatl h'mffhftftnrnt 
( Jiiftortu Hit ij Status. Noveinber 1978, p. xv. 
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coworker. This seems to indicate that, although 
not all harassment is an outgrowth of organiza- 
tional i)ower, those cases where consequences 
are greater are more likely to be examples of 
abuse of organizational power. The sexual ha- 
rassment by coworkers probably has more to 
do with personal power and sex roles than with 
organizationally derived power. In any event, 
further research would be helpful in exploring 
this issue. 



Individuals with Certain Characteristics are 
More Vulnerable to Sexual Harassment 

The view that those with low status and 
power characteristics are more vulnerable to 
sexual harassment hai> been proved in some 
respects and disproved in others. Some with 
low power and status, such as younger rnen 
and women and trainees, did report receiving 
sexual harassment disproportionately, but oth- 
ers, such as those in low salary levels, low edu- 
cation levels, and women office and clerical 
workers, did not. 



Sexual Harassment is Not an Expression of 
Personal Sexual Attraction 

The theory that sexual harassment is an 
expression of personal sexual attraction grows 
out of a view that sexual harassment is part of 
standard behavior between the sexes and that 
employers have nu business interfering with 
these matters of love or personal attraction. 
This theory hi^s been disproved on several 
counts. 

That many harassers were reported to have 
harassed more than one victim casts doubt on 
the idea that sexual har<issment is simply a 
matter of unique personal attraction. The find- 
ing that the rate of sexual harassment is not 
constant among all Federal agencies also some- 
what negates the idea that sexual harassment 
is appropriate sexual behavior that occurs 
everywhere: that many victims report severe 
consequences also tends to negate that this 
behavior is and should be stiindard practice. In 
addition, the vjLst majority of respondents stated 
that sexual harassment is not something that 
"p(K)ple shouUl have to put up with." All of this 
indicates that sexual harassment should not bo 
consi(!ered sUindard behavior at the workplace 
and is very much a matter of concern for 
employers .such the Federal Government 
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Implications 

Understanding, that sexual harassment does 
not affect all victims in the same way is impor- 
tant in developing recommendations on ways to 
effectively reduce sexual harassment in the 
Federal workplace. 

To help reduce most instances of sexual ha- 
rassment, where the effects ar6 not so adverse 
or presumably debilitating, an awareness cam- 
paign that focuses on prevention would be the 
most effective. This campaign should advise 
managers of their responsibilities and hold 
them accountable, as well as provide aid to vic- 
tims in informally resolving these matters: 

For the smaller number of instances where 
the sexual harassment has an extremely ad , 
verse or punitive affect, the response of man- 
agement should be swift and thorough in im- 
puting sanctions against the behavior and in 
aiding the victim. 

These concepts are njore thoroughly explored 
below. 

Recommendations 

Since sexual harassment has been clearly 
shown to be a problem in the Federal Govern- 
ment, managerial policies should be instituted 
stating sexual harassment is unacceptable 
conduct that will not be condoned. A number of 
agencies have already begun to do this.^ The 
Federal courts and Federal regulations^ have 
also stated that under many circumstances, 
sexual harassment is a violation of both civil 
law and criminal law. Therefore, it is both cost- 
effective and managerially respotisible to take 
effective steps to reduce the amount of sexual 
harassment in the Federal Government. 

Sanctions and Enforcement 

1. Agencies should provide strong and 
effective enforcement against sexual harass- 
ment and issue sanctions where appropri- 
ate. To do this: 

• Agencies should conduct swift and thor- 
ough investigations to discover evidence of 
sexual harassment and take appropriate 
action. 



^See Appendix F for data on these agencies. 
'^See Appendix H for a discussion of the legal anal- 
ysis of sexual harassment. 



• Agencies should emphasize their strong 
commitment to prohibiting sexual harass- 
ment on the job by .imposing sanctions 

. where appropriate against the behavior, 
including: 

a. enforcing penalties against those who 
sexually. bother others, 'and 

b. enforcing penalties against managers 
who knowingly allow this behavior to 
continue^ 

2. Complaint channels for allegations of 
sexual harassment should be clarified and 
streamlined. 

Agency management has a responsibility to 
investigate and eliminate prohibited behavior, 
such as sexual harassment. The sanctions im- 
posed and the remedial action taken, as with 
other violations of the law, should be commen- 
surate with the violation. What is key, however, 
to render this recommendation effective is that 
allegations be taken seriously so that forceful 
and fair resolutions result. This will help to re- 
store the faith of victims as well as supervisors 
in formal channels for processing complaints 
or grievances. 

No additional legal or regulatory mecha- 
nisms appear to be necessary to enforce sanc- 
tions* against sexual harassment if strong en- 
forcement can be accomplished within current 
channels. However, the channels must be made 
more efficient and responsive to the fact that 
sexual harassment is a legitimate problem that 
must be handled as seriously as otVer violations 
of the law, standards of conduct,, or prohibited 
personnel practices. 

Publicizing Managerial Policy 
and Commitment 

3.. Managers and other agency officials 
shduld be made a\vare of their responsibil- 
ity and held accountable for enforcing Gov- 
ernment and agency policy prohibiting 
sexual harassment at the workplace. This 
can best be accomplished by agency managers: 

• issuing strong policy statements 

• otherwise clarifying acceptable behavior 
for supervisors, and 

• holding supervisors responsible for the 
conduct of their offices with regard to sex- 
ual harassment through the performance 
appraisal system. ' 
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Agencies should emphasize the use of pre- 
ventive ni<>asures and informal resolution of 
complaints as a means of combating sexual 
harassment since processing formal complaints 
is both time-consuming and costly. Since most 
victims do not file complaints, these measures 
will also affect the largest number of victims 
and har?ssers. The costs of preventing sexual 
harassment may be more than offset by the 
savings to the Government in reducing sexual 
harassment and. thus, reducing job turnover 
and increasing job productivity and morale. 

It is also important to note that a knowledge- 
able observer with a widespread clinical prac- 
tice for the last decade finds that enunciat- 
ing regulations clearly and specifically can 
be very effective in reducing sexual harass- 
me'uU^ Buttressing this argument is the 
finding in.Appendix F that the agency with the 
* highest rate of sexual harassment for women 
, also had not issued a policy statement of sexual 
harassment at the time this survey was con- 
ducted. 

However. Dr. Rowe cautions that because of 
heightened awareness caused by publicizing 
the policy, the number of informal and formal 
complaints of sexual harassment may tempo- 
rarily increase in the short run. 

4. Agencies should develop a training 
strategy to aid in preventing sexual harass- 
ment; this strategy will be instrumental in 
targeting those groups that should receive 
training on a priority basis to best utilize 
limited training resources. 
* This training can include inservice classroom 

training either as a separate course or as part 
of other courses, publishing pamphlets or hand- 
books for employees and supervisors on the 
subject, and providing other awareness activi- 
ties through lectures and short workshops. An 
effective training strategy should include at 
least three target audiences: 

(a) managers and supervisors whose re- 
spoasibility js the conduct of the work- 
place; 

(b) other agency personnel such as person- 
nel and EEO officials who have responsi- 
bility to advise victims and supervisors on 
procedural and other matters regarding 
sexual harassment, and 



»Mary P. Rowe, Ph.D. Assistant to the President, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, conversation 
March 198L 



(c) victims or potential victims requiring 
information on their rights as well as use- 
ful techniques on coping with the sexual 
harassment informally. 



Providing Assistance to Victims 

5. Agencies should provide information to 
victims on effective techniques for resolving 
incidents of sexual harassment 

Agencies should provide all employees with 
information (in pamphlet or other written for- 
mat) regarding: 

• what the most effective actions are foi 
them to take io stop sexual harassment. 

• what their rights of redress of sexual ha- 
nussment are. including the availability of 
formal complaint channels. 

• which agency officials have rc^sponsibility 
for processing complaints or jissisting with 
problems associated with incidents of sex- 
ual harassment: officials may include Fed- 
eral Womens Program managers. EKO 
counselors. KKO officers or personnel offi- 
cers, and 

The study indicates that most victims try to 
resolve their sexual harassment incidents by 
ignoring the behavior but that this very rarely 
solves the problem. Victims should be advised 
that the most assertive responses are the most 
effective. Since a sizeable number of victims 
report suffering negative j)ersonal effects that 
result in losses to the Federal Government 
steps should be taken to mitigate some of the.se 
effects, 

6. Outside agencies, such as the Office of 
the Special Counsel in the MSPB, shouk^ 
also publicize the availability of their ser- 
vices as resources allow. 

7. Federal employee labor unions should 
be encouraged to instruct shop stewards 
and other union officials about counseling 
techniques and legal redress for union mem- 
ber victims of sexual harassment who seek 
assistance from the union. 
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Follow-up ' 

8. A number of other activities should be 
instituted to assure compliance with law 
and regulation as well as to provide foUovv-r 
up to this study both within the Federal 
Government and in the private sector. 

Steps that should be taken include; 

• Copies of the MSPB Final Report docu- 
menting the incidence" of sexual harass- 
ment should receive wide distribution 
among the agencies. 

• The Congress should continue to monitor 
the activities of the various Federal agen- 
cies regarding sexual harassment. 

• Agencies should ensure that their training 
courses developed to prevent sexual harass- 
ment are effective. 

• EEOC should continue its review of ac- 
tions taken by agencies to combat sexual 
harassment 

• Other research groups,, both .public' and 
private, should be encouraged to do fur- 



ther analysis on this subject using the 
MSPB data tape in order to increase un- 
derstanding and awareness of the prob- 
lem; agencies should be encouraged to use 
the MSPB questionnaire to conduct re- 
search of organizations within the agencies 
for purposes of comparison. 

• State and local governments, universities, 
as well as companies in the private sector 
should be encouraged to conduct research 
on sexual harassment among their own 
employees or students. The MSPB survey 
questionnaire should be made available to 
use as a model. 



As with the laws that the Federal Govern- 
ment enforces against the private sector, the 
laws and policies regarding sexual harassment 
in the Federal workplace should also be moni- 
tored and enforced. The most cost effective 
approach is to include the monitoring of sexual 
harassment policies in conjunction with evalua- 
tion programs already in place. 
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Methodology 



Development of the 
Questionnaire 

The 'following is a discussion of the method- 
olog>' used to collect and to analyze the survey 
data in this report. ^ 

At the outset it was clear that a questionnaire 
would be the only feasible means of gathering 
information from a sample large enough to 
make the results valid. Social psychologists 
knowledgeable in questionnaire design and the 
topic of sexual harassment aided the Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board (MSPB), Office of Merit 
Systems Review and Studies* research team in 
the preparation of the questionnaire. A group 
of advisors, consisting of academic sex research- 
ers. Government management officials, repre- 
sentatives of Federal employee unions, a direc- 
tor of a community-based volunteer organization, - 
and representatives from 0PM and EEOC, 
were consulted in the initial design and devel- 
opment of the questionnaire as well. Several 
criteria guided the development of the study: 

• The definition of sexual harassment de- 
veloped by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement would apply. 

• The confidentiality and anonymity of re- 
spondents would be maintained. 

• The questions and language in the ques- 
tionnaire would be as unbiased as possible. 

e The survey questions regarding experien- 
ces of sexual harassment were to be limited 
to recent occurrences, at least within the 
last two years. 

• The conduct of the survey would adhere to 
ethical standards in the use of human test 
subjects. 

The draft questionnaire was pretested on a 
cross section of men and '..onien Federal em- 
ployees at eight different work sites who first 
were asked to complete the questionnaire and 
then to participate in a group discussion about 
the content and style of the questionnaire. The 



men and women were pretested separately to 
elicit candid comments. On the basis of these 
results, the questionnaire was revised sixteen . 
times to produce a valid and reliable document. 

The final form of the survey questionnaire 
used in the study was 12 pages long and con- 
tained 63 questions. The categories of sexual 
harassment were expanded from the Office of. 
Personnel Management (0PM) definition, which 
the Congressional Subcommittee directed the 
MSPB research team to use (see Chapter 1), to 
include the following seven behaviors: 

• Actual or attempted rape or sexual assualt 

• Unwanted pressure for sexual favors 

• Unwanted deliberate touching, leaning 
over, cornering or pinching 

• Unwanted sexually suggestive looks or 
gestures 

• Unwanted letters, phone calls or materials 
of a sexual nature 

• Unwanted pressure for dates 

• Unwanted sexual teasing, jokes, remarks 
or questions 

The questionnaire was divided into seven 
sections, each designed to obtain the following 
types^of information: 

Section I— Attitudes regarding sexual be- 
havior that can happen ^t work. 

Section II— How respondents define sexual 
harassment and other questions. 

Section III— Opinions on remedies that would 
be useful in reducing sexual harassment in the 
workplace. 

Section IV— General data on incidence level 
of sexual harassment and detailed data on a 
specific critical incident of sexual harassment. 

Section V— General data on the experiences 
of those who have been accused of sexually 
harassing others. 

Section VI— Attitudinal and demographic 
information about respondents* work settings. 
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Section V! I— Demographic information on 
the personal characteristics of respondents. 

Respondents were asked to report their ex- 
periences within the 24-month period before 
receipt of the questionnaire— May 1978 to 
May 1980. The finite timeframe was chosen 
as a means of measuring the current extent of 
sexual harassment in the Federal Government 
and the period of two years was selected to 
obtain sufficient data on the duration of the 
sexual harassment incidents. Care was taken to 
avoid the use of emotion-laden language or la- 
bels, e.g., in most cjises, the term "unwanted 
sexual attention" was used rather than the 
terin "sexual harassment," and "sexually both- 
ering" rather than "harassing.'' 

The same questions were asked of all respon- 
deiits: however, most of Section IV was only to 
be answered by those who had experienced 
sexual harassment within the 2-year period 
and Section V was only to be answered by those 
who had been accused of sexually bothering 
someone within the same 2-year period. 

Selection and Design of the 
Sample 

The- sample employed was a disproix)rtion- 
ately stratified random sample of civilian 
employees in the Executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government who were listed in the 0PM 
Central Personnel Data File{CPDF), with the 
exception of those who: 

(1) Were located at a work site outside the 
continental U.S., Alaska or Hawaii; 

(2) Were military personnel; 

(3) Were employed by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Federal Election Com- 
mission, U.S. Postal Service, Postal Rate 
Commission, National Security Agency, 
Central Intelligence Agency, Federal 
Reserve Board, White House Office, or 
Tennessee Valley Authority; or 

(4) Were lacking legitimate values for any 
of the stratification variables— i.e., sex, 
minority status, salary, or organization. 

Participants were limited to those in the con- 
tinental United States because of time and 
budgetary constraints; military personnel and 
those employed in the U.S. Postal Service, 
other quasi-independent agencies or those or- 
ganizations whose principal function concern^ 
intelligence activities were excluded because 
they were not in the Executive branch or not 



under the blanket jurisdiction of the Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board; those for whom data on 
the stratification variables were unavailable 
were also excluded because including them 
would have biased the sample. 

Following a common survey research prac- 
tice, the sample was disproportionately strati- 
fied to deliberately include a higher than pro- 
portional number of women, minorities, higher 
graded persons and other relatively small sub- 
groups. A "disproportionately stratified" sam- 
ple is one in which certain Cjategories of partici- 
pants are selected to be in the sample in greater 
numbers than they occur in the general' popula- 
tion. These categories of participants are inten- 
tionally oversampled to ensure adequate num- 
bers for statistical analysis within each cate- 
gory. The sample is "random" in that, within a 
given category (or stratum), each member h'<\s 
an equal chance of being selected. A random 
sample enables the researcher to make predic- 
tions about the whole population based upon 
the sample. 

The sample was stratified .on the basis of the 
following four variables: 

• Sex: (2 categories) male or female 

• Minority status: (2 categories) minority or 
non-minority 

• Salary: (5 categories) less than $11,000, at 
least $1 1,000 but less than $15,000. at least 
$15,000 but less than $20,000. at least 
$20,000 but less than $24,000, or at least 
$24,000. 

• Organization: (3 categories) Department of 
Defense, a health care agency, and all 
other agencies. 

The rationale for each )f these stratification 
variables is explained as follows. 

Sex— For the most part, sexual hariibsnient 
hiib been viewed as an issue of primary interest 
to women and has portrayed women jis the 
principal victims. Accordingly, it was antici- 
pated that women, un average, would be more 
disposed to participate in tlv3 survey and would 
be the most likely source of case studies. With 
these Considerations in mind, women wcTe over- 
represented to the extent that the> comprised 
half of the sample uhilu the> constituted onI> 
one-thjrd of the ^''orkforce. 

Minority Status— This was used iis a. stratifi- 
cation variable for two rejison.s. Firbt, sexual 
harassment was believed to be an abuse of 
power and that powerless people were more 
vulnerable to sexual hariissment. Since minori- 
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ties tend to hold positions of lesser power, it was 
believed that they mij^ht have experienced 
sexual harassment ntore often than non- 
minorities. Secondly, minorities have at times 
been inadequately represented in nation-wide 
pulls. For these reasons, minorities comprised 
half the sample although they constitute only 
20% of the workforce. A minority person was 
defined to beany one who was American Indian 
or Alaskan, Native Hispanic, Black, or Asian 
^ or Pacific Islander. 

Annual Salary— This was utilized as a strati- 
fication variable because it was deemed to act 
as a proxy for authority and responsiljility. 
Barkening back to the earlier theory o^power 
and powerlessness, it was envisaged t/at those 
having lesser authority might be more vulner- 
able to sexual harassment. As such then, the 
sample was stratified on the basis of salary 
with equal representation from each category. 

Organization— This was employed for strati- 
fication purposes to reflect function and struc- 
ture. In that context, a military stratum (i.e.. 
Army, Navy, and Air Force), a health care 
stratum (i.e., the Veterans Administration), and 
other agency stratum (i.e., all else— everything 
but the military and health care strata) were 
defined. This stratification scheme represented 
several thoughts. First, the military sector was 
deemed to subsume three similar organizations 
having apy)roximately equal size and like man- 
agerial philosophies. Secondly, the health care 
stratum reflected inputs from a private study 
that suggested the likelihood of a high inci- 
dence rate in that sector. Thirdly, the "other 
agency'* category constituted the more tradi- 
tional but varied government functions. An 
equal number was selected from each of the 
three strata. 

The sample was drawn by the Office of Per- 
soTinel Management in March 1980 from its 
Central Personnel Data File (CPDF), circa 
9/30/79, the most recently updated and verified 
version then available. The CPDF then con- 
tained 2,602,023 employees of which 1,920,212 
qualified for possible, inclusion in the sample. 
In turn the latter were stratified into 60 cells 
from which an equal number (670) of observa- 
tions v/ere randomly selected. The actual selec- 
tion was based upon the least significant four 
digits of the social security number. The 60 
cells reflected the stratification criteria. 
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Representativeness of the Sample 

. The following factors helped, to ensure that 
the sample was representative of the whole 
Federal Executive Branch population: 

• The sample was random and drawn from 
the entire population. 

• The first stage where home addresses were 
sought was blind in that it did not reveal 
the subject matter and hence did not unin- 
tentionally include or exclude a dispropor- 
tionate number of individuals who had 
specific views in the subject matter. 

• The response rates for the questionnaire 
of the 60 stratification cells were similiar 
to the response rates received from the 
original solicitation for home address 
information. 

• The sample was sufficiently large and 
' the response rate sufficiently high that 

the odds are overwhelmingly against the 
occurrence of typical or unrepresentative 
findings. 

Conduct of the Study 

Questionnaires were mailed the end of May 
1980, to 23,964 men and women employees of 
the Federal Government. Questionnaires were 
mailed to employees' homes to protect the iden- 
tities of individual respondents and to ensure 
privacy in responding. Home addresses were 
obtained from a larger sample of employees 
who were asked to participate in an unspecified 
^ research project. Those who agreecr to partici- 
* pate by providing home address^^information 
made up the sample of 23,964 who received 
questionnaires. A stratum or greup number 
was included on each questionnaire to aid in 
weighting the data during the data analysis 
phase. 

Accompanying each questionnaire was a 
cover letter from Patricia A. Mathis, Director, 
Merit Systems Review and Studies, which 
explained the purpose of the study, assured 
respondent anonymity, and urged participa- 
tion.* A private marketing research firm, 
Market Facts, Inc., printed, distributed, col- 
lected and tabulated the responses. A postage 
paid return envelope and a numbered postcard 



'See Appendix C, 
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to be mailed back separately from the question- 
naire was sent to each member of the sample. 
The numbered postcaid was used to cross 
names off the mailing list for the second wave 
of the questionnaire.. 

To encourage participation, reminder post- 
cards were sent to everyone in the sample 
approximately one week after the first mailing. 
In addition, a followup mailing to those who 
had not returned the numbered postcard was 
completed by June 26, 1980. An additional 
mailing to individuals who were late in provid- 
ing home addresses was also made around that 
timt3. July 10, 1980, was established as the 
cutoff date and questionnaiies received after 
that date were not included in the analysis of 
results. 



Preparation of the Data 

A total of 20,314 usable questionnaires were 
retui-ned for an overall response rate of 84.8%. 
The response rates for the xjarious strata in the 
sample ranged from a low of 67.6% for Ibw- 
income minority men in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to a high of 93.6% for medium low- 
income minority women in the Department of 
Defense. There were no serious gaps in the 
data; at least 177 usable questionnaries were 
returned in each stratum. In general, women 
(86%) were more likely to respond than men 
(81%), non-minorities (87%) more likely than 
minorities (80%), and those with higher incomes 
(87% to 86%) more likely to respond than those 
with lower incomes (79% t9 82%). Since approx- 
imately 231 of the 20,314 returned question- 
naires did nut contain a stratum number fur 
weighting purposes, 20,083 questionnaires— 
10,648 from women and 9,302 from men— were 
processed and analyzed. Of those respondents 
who returned usable questionnaires, 2,116 
wrote a comment of some type on their booklet: . 

Responses were key punched, 100% verified 
and edited by the contractor according to 
MSRS research staff specifications. All data 
analysis was conducted by the MSRS research 
staff. Prior to analysis, the data were weighted 
to extrapolate from the sample results to the 
total F'ederal work force, that is, to expand the 
sample size to equal the population from which 
it was drawn. For example, 53% of the respon- 
dents in the actual sample were women, how- 
ever afteh weif'hting, the figures reflected that 
37% of those m the survey were women, a 



number much closer to the actual percentage 
in the workforce. 

Sample respondents aie weighted by the 
ratio of their sample stratum to the total stra- 
tum population. For example, 

u;- Nh , 
W = — where 
nn 

Nh = total stratum population, 
nh = sample stratum cases, and 
W = weight. 

In the sexual harassment study, 60 strata 
were used that respectively reflected income (5 
categories), sex (2 categories), ethnicity (2 cate- 
gories), and organization (3 categories). For 
example, the Veterans Administration (VA) 
was one of the trichotomous categories within 
the stratification variable representing organi- 
zation. Within that variable were 20 different 
strata— i.e., 5 income categories, 2 gender cate- 
gories, and 2 ethnicity categories. By utilizing 
^the weights to expand the 20 strata, approxi- 
mation for the VA's population resulted. 

Weighting was used also to analyze non- 
stratification variables, such as job classifica- 
tion. This was possible since each stratum was 
completely random and all characteristics 
(however defined) were represented in prui ata 
number. 



Analysis of the Data 

Questionnaire design and preliminary analy- 
sis of responses provided the bases of the analy- 
sis of the data. All of the data analyzed were 
weighted data, taken to be representative of the 
entire population of Federal employees. Since 
the possibilities for data analysis were virtualb 
unlimited, the analysis in this study v\as re- 
stricted primarily tu crusstabulations. Much uf 
the analysis focused on the behavioral and 
situational differences between male and female 
victims for the various levels of severity of 
behavior. 

Victims were classified on the basis of re- 
sponses to two survey questions (17 and 20) 
which asked participants to define their un- 
wanted sexual harassment Much of the analy- 
sis in chapters 5, 6, and 7 were based on the 
responses to victims to Section IV of the (jues- 
tionnaire which asked them to describe one 
incident of sexual harassment in detail. Those 
who filled out this section were termed '*narra- 
tors." For purposes of analysis, we presumed 
that the responses of narrators reHected those 
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of victims as a whole. Further definitions and 
explanations of this and other terms are given 
in Appendix H. 

In analyzing and presenting the data for this 
report, percentages and numbers were rounded 
in order to simplify the analysis. We were not 
able to include data from the State Department 
because the response was too small tyconsider 
the information from this group to be reliable. 

Confidentiality and Anonymity of 
Participants 

The confidentiality and anonymity of respon- 
dents were preserved throughout the conduct 
of the study. Names of participants were ran- 
domly selected by computer and processed by 
an outside contractor and subsequently de- 



stroyed. No member of the MSRS research 
team or any other Federal agency had access to 
the identity of the participants. 

Participants were requested not to put their 
names on Ihe questionnaire and no identifying 
numbers were placed on the questionnaire that 
could be traced to an individual participant. 
The same stratum or group number that were 
included on the questionnaire could be given U) 
as many as 670 individuals. In addition, all 
answers were collapsed so that individual re- 
sponses could not be identified. 

When the data tape is released to the public 
after publication of the final report, even fur- 
ther steps will be taken to ensure that responses 
will never be able to be traced to an individual 
respondent from demographic data or other 
personal information. 
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_Appendlx B 

Definitions of Tenns 



The following are definitions of commonly 
used terms that appear in this report. The t^xt 
of survey questions asked can be found in 
Appendix C. 

Sexual harassment/unwanted sexual at- 
tention—this is used interchangeably through- 
out the questionnaire. 

Perpetrator/Harasser: Sexually Bother/ 
Harrass— These terms are also used inter- 
changeably to refer to the initiator of the sexual 
harassment and the action taken. 

Victims/Nonvictims— Victims of sexual ha- 
rassment were defined as those respondents 
who indicated in Question 17 of the question- 
naire that they had experienced one or more 
forms of "sexual harassment" on the job during 
the previous 24 months. Those who did not 
so indicate on Question 17 were termed "non- 
victims." Approximately 294,000 women and 
168,000 men or a total of 462,000 Federal 
employees were victims. Approximately 400,000 
women, 1,000,000 men or a total of 1,400,000 
Federal employees were "nonvictims.*' 

Narrators— Section IV of the questionnaire 
asked respondents, who had indicated in Ques- 
tion 17 that they had been "harassed," to answer 
quest' yns 18 through 35 in terms of one partic- 
ular incident of sexual harassment. This inci- 
dent (termed the "critical incident'*) often 
involved more than one form of sexual harass- 
ment. Respondents who filled out this portion 
of the questionnaire including Question 20 were 
termed "narrators.'* Thus, "narrators" were a 
siibset of "victims.'* 

Approximately 225,500 women and -99,000 
men or a^total of 324,500 Federal employees, 
were "narrators." Comparing these figures to 
those for victims shows that 30% fewer em- 
ployees (23% fewer women and 41% fewer men), 
who indicated by Question 17 that they were 
victims, chose to describe a "critical incident." 

Super^'isors/Nonsupervisors^Supervisors 
were defined as those who responded affirma- 



tively to Question 58 that they were super- 
visors. Those who responded neccatively were 
termed notisupervisors. 

Level of Severity of Sexual harassment— 
On the basis of preliminary analysis, sexual 
harassment experiences (identified by respon- 
dents in Question 17 or Question 20) were clas- 
sified as "most severe," "severe", or "less severe." 
Unwanted behaviors making up those cate- 
gories are as follows: "most severe"— actual or 
attempted rape or sexual assault; "severer- 
letters, phone calls or materials of a sexual 
nature; pressure for sexual favors; and deliber- 
ate touching, leaning over, cornering or pinch- 
ing; "less severe"— pressure for dates; sexually 
suggestive looks or gestures; and sexual teas- 
ing, jokes, remarks or questions. 

These behaviors were divided into "severe" 
and "less severe" categories on the basis of 
agreement by respondents as to which behav- 
iors constituted sexual harassment* 

The atti^.udes, experiences, and demographic 
characteristics of both victims and narrators 
were analyzed by these three levels of severity 
of experiences. When a respondent indicated 
having experienced harassment of more than 
one form, that respondent was countxKl in the 
category of greatest severity, e.g., if a victim 
reported experiencing both attemptxKl or actual 
rape or sexual assault (most severe) and pres- 
sure for sexual favors (severe) the data was 
analyzed on the basis of the most severe expe- 
rience. 

Agency— The term "agency" refers to the 
major organization where the respondent 
worked. Question 55 contained responses for 17 
specific agencies with large workforces, as well 
as a category of "other" for employees of agen- 
cies other than those listed. The category of 
"other Defense" includes such agencies as Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, Defense Mappin<r 



»See Chapter 2 'or a fuller discussion. 
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Short terms for types of sexual harassment used in the Questionnaire. 



Short Term 
Actual or attempted rape or assault 
Pressure for sexual favors 
Deliberate touching 

Suggestive looks 
Letters and calls 

Pressure for dates 
Sexual remarks 



Long Term 
Actual or attempted rape or sexual assaults 
Same * 

Deliberate touching, leaning over, cornering or 
pinching 

Sexually suggestive looks or gestures 

Letters, phone calls or materials of a sexual 
nature 

Same 

Sexual teasingjokes, remarks or questions 
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Agency and Defense Supply Agency. The 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW) was included as one of the 17 agencies, 
although shortly after the questionnaire wjis 
developed, HEW was abolished and two new 
agencies were formed: the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the Depart- 
ment of Education. Survey data is only availa- 
ble for HEW. 

The following are definitions of other terms 
that appear in this report 

Geographical Location. The groupings of 
states into regions in Survey Question 56 paral- 
lel the Office of Personnel Management regions 
plus Washington, D.C. These regions are: 

New England: Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut; 

New York: New York, New Jersey, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands; 

Mid-Atlantic: Philadelphia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia; 

Washington DC area: Metropolitan Washing- 
ton, DC; 

. Southeast: Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida; 

Upper Midwest: Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota; 

Midwest: Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas; 

Southwest: Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico; ^ 

North Central: Nortff Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Colorado, Utah; 

Pacific: California, Nevada, Arizona, Hawaii; 
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Pacific Northwest: Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Alaska. 

Informal action/Formal action— Informal 
action refers to actions taken by victims to 
make the harasser stop bothering them and 
which do not involve any of the formal institu- 
tional channels set up within the Federal Gov- 
ernment for investigating or resolving com- 
plaints. Formal actions or remedies involve 
those formal institutional channels. 

Immediate Work Group— This refers to the 
people with whom the respondents worked 
most closely on a day-to-day basis, i.e., co- 
workers. 

Job Classification— The categories in Ques- 
tion 57 were developed as a result of pretesting, 
and included the categories of "Trainee", "Blue 
Collar/Service", ''Office/ Clerical", "Professional/ 
Technical", "Administration/Management" and 
"Other." The category designated as "Other" 
was for those jobs which did not easily fit into 
any of the other designated categories such as 
law enforcement positions. 

Level of Privacy in Work Space—This 
term refers to responses from Question 49 ah to 
the level of privacy respondents had in their 
own workspaces. The categories arjc: **no work 
space", "open work space" (seen from all sides); 
"semi-open work space'' (seen from 1, 2, or 3 
sides (including cubicles), *'semi-private" (shar- 
ing an office with a door that can be closed) and 
"private office'* (private office with a door that 
can be closed). 

Non-Traditional/Trad ition al Job— Respon- 
dents who are referred to as having "non- 



traditional" jobs are those who indicated in 
Question 52 that they are one of the first of 
their sex in their jobs, e.R., female airplane 
mechanics and attorneys or male secietaries 
and nurses. Those who did not so indicate on 
Question 52 were considered to hold ^'tradi- 
tional"jobs. 

Probationary Employees— Those respon- 
dents who are considered on piobalion are 
those who indicated in Question 45 that they 
had been a Federal employee for less than one 
year. 

Race or Ethnic Background— The catego- 
ries in Question 59 for respondent's race or eth- 
nic background include: "American Indian or 
Alaskan Native'*. "Asian or Pacific Islander" 
"Black", "Hispanic \ "White" and "Other". The 
"Other" category was for those of mixed races 
or ethnic backgrounds who felt that^the desig- 
nated categories were inappropriate. Those in 
the "White, not of Hispanic origin'' category are 
also designated as "nonminorities** and all oth- 
ers are designated as "minorities." 

Salary/Fay Grade— The annual salary lev- 
els of respondents were based on the group 
number or stratum number from the sampling 
plan that was affixed to every questionnaire. 
The categories for annual salary were as fol- 
lows: low income (less than $11,000); medium 
.ijw income ($11,000 to $14,999); medium 
($15,000 to $19,999): medium high ($20,000 to 
$23,999) and high income ($24,000 and higher). 

Also reported were pay grade (Question 54) 
and pay category or chissification ((Question 



5;}). These tei-ms refer to the pay classifications 
of Federal woi-kei-s, e.g.. (iS-5 refers U) a pay 
category which is in the General Schedule (GS) 
and at a gi'ade level of 5 on a scale from 1 to 18. 
Most white-collar jobs are in the General Sche- 
dule pay chissification. The pay grade desig- 
nated as "Othei " w;is for tho.se w!io did not fit in 
the other pay grades, e.g. Executive Ixvel IV. 

Sexual Composition of Work Group-This 
IS defined by (Question 51 as the distribution of 
men and women among the people the respon- 
dents woi'ked with during a normal work day. 
The categories of responses are arranged :is fol- 
lows: "ail men." "predominately male" (more 
men than women), "equal numbers of men and 
women" "predominately female" (more women 
than men), and "all women." 

Size of Work Group— This refer s tx) the num- 
ber of people in the respondent's immediate 
work group as shown in Question 48. The cate- 
gories were: "small" (1-5 persons); "medium" 
(6-15 persons) : "large" (16-25 persons) and 
"very large" (more than 25 persons). 

Working Hours— This refers in Question 47 
to whether respondents usually worked in the 
daytime or at some other time such as night- 
time, weekends, frequent overtime, alternating 
shifts. 

Work Schedule— This refers in Question 46 
to whether a i-espondent is a permanent, full- 
time employee or is employed in some other 
j:\pacity. such as part-time, sea^^nal. tempor- 
ai-y, term, or consulUmt. 
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MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTIQ^ BOARD 
Washington. D C. 
May 22. 1980 



Dear Federal Co-worker: 

Thank you for agreeing|g participate in this survey. The Merit Systems Protection 
Board, a Federal agency created by the Civil Service Reform Act, has been asked 
by Congress to conduct the first scientific study of sexual harassment in the 
Federal workplace. This survey is intended to find out whether uninvited an6 
unwanted sexual attention is a problem in the Federal Service, how different peo- 
ple feet about the behavior, and if it is a problem, what should be done about it This 
is your opportunity to help establish the facts about the subject. * 

Your name was selected in a random drawing of 20.000 from the Federal 
workforce. In order to receive a wide range of opinions that truly represent the 
thoughts and experiences of Federal workers, it is extremely important that all 
people in the sample, both men and women, complete and return their booklets. 
We need answers from those who have not experienced unwanted sexual atten- 
tion as well as from those who have. Likewise, we need answers from those who do 
not think a significant problem exists, as well as from those who do. Do not ask 
anyone else to fill out this booklet. 

Your frank and honest answers to this booklet will be kept strictly confidential. Do 
not put your name anywhere on the booklet. All answers will be combined so that 
individual responses cannot be identified. Market Facts, Inc. is collecting and 
tabulating the responses for us. Since there is no identifying number on the 
booklet itself, a numbered postcard is enclosed. This should be mailed back 
separafe/y from the booklet in order for your name to be crossed off the mailing list. 
Use the enclosed envelope addressed to Market Facts. Inc. to return the booklet. 

The booklet has been mailed to your home address to allow you as much privacy 
as possible. It should take about 1 5 minutes to complete if you have not 
experienced an mcident of sexual harassment and about 30 minutes if you have 
We would appreciate your returning the completed booklet witlflin 5 days. 

We strongly urge you to take advantage of the opportunity to participate in this 
landmark study. The overall fmdings will be presented to Congress this summer 



Sincerely, 




Patricia A. Mathis 
Director, Merit Systems 
Review and Studies 




MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION BOARD 
Washington. O.C. 20419 

June 26, 1980 



Dear Federal Co-worker: 

Recently you were asked to participate in the Merit Systems Protection Board's land- 
mark study of sexual harassment in the Federal workplace. As of today, we have not- 
received the numbered postcard which we asked you to return when you completed 
your questionnaire booklet. You should have received this booklet about three weeks 
ago. The Merit Systems Protection Board, a Federal agency created by the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Act, has been asked by Congress to conduct this study in order to find out 
whether uninvited and unwanted sexual attention is a problem in the Federal Service. 

I am writing to you again because of the significance each person's response has to 
the usefulness of this study. Your name was drawn through a scientific sampling proc- 
ess in which every Federal employee had approximately an equal chance of being se- 
lected. This means that ohiy about one out of every 100 Federal employees is being 
asked to complete this booklet. In order to receive a wide range of opinions that truly 
represent the thoughts and oxperiences of Federal workers, it is extremely important 
that all persons in the sample, botii men and women, complete and return their book- 
lets. We need answers from all persons regardless of their opinions on the subject. 

As we mentioned in the last letter, we have taken steps to assure you of complete 
confidentiality. All answers will be combined so that individual responses cannot be 
identified. An outside contractor. Market Facts, Inc., is collecting and tabulating the re- 
sponses to the study. 

In the event that your booklet has been misplaced, a replacement is enclosed. Again, this 
booklet has been mailed to your home address to allow you as much privacy as possible. Do 
not complete this booklet if you already mailed the first one. The booklet should take 
about 1 5 minutes to complete if you have not experienced an incident of sexual harassment 
and about 30 minutes if you have. The analysis of the study would be assisted greatly if you 
would mail your completed booklet within 5 days. A franked envelope addressed to Market 
Facts, Inc. is enclosed. 

The overall findings from the study will be presented to Congress later this summer. 
Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 



Sincerely, 




Patricia A. Mathis 
Director, Merit Systems Review 
and Studies 
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SEXUAL HARASSMENT IN THE 
FEDERAL WORKPLACE: 
IS IT A PROBLEM? 



This IS the first nationwide study of sexual harassment at the Federal workplace The first and 
second sections of this booklet ask how you feel about relationships amorrg people who work 
together. The third section asks your opinion of various remedies for sexual harassment The fourth 
and fifth sections ask about your own.experience with sexual harassment The sixth section asks for 
general information about your workplace and the type of job you hold. The seventh section asks for 
information at'out you. such as your sex. age and education If you left the Federal Government, 
please answer the questions in terms of your, last Federal job 

We appreciate your taking the time .to fill out this booklet 

SECTION I 

People feel very differently about what should or shouldn't go on at work. We want 
your opinion about different kinds of sexual behavior that can happen at work 

1 how much do you agree or dfsagree with each statement below*^ For each statement, please "X" 
the box which best describes your opinion. 



M«f It Systems Pfoteclion Bo4rd 
Jo^No 6374 



-rr) (6) 

(7-^0 
open) 



8tat»m«nt 

a. I think it's all right for people to have sexual 

affairs with people they work with, 
b Morale at*work suffers when some employees 

seem to get ahead by using th^ir sexuality 

c. Women in positions of power are just as likely 
as men in such positions to sexually bother the 
people who work for them 

d. There's nothing wrong when women use their 
sexuality to get ahead on the job 

e. Unwanted sexual attention on the job is some- 
thing people should not have to put Up with 

f. People who receive annoying sexual attention 
have usually asked for it 

g People shouldn't be so quick to take offense 
when someone expresses a sexual interest in 
them. 

h. Nearly all instances of unwanted sexual atten- 
tion can be stopped if the person receiving the 
attention simply tells the other person (o stop 

I I would call something sexual harassment even 
if the person doing it did not mean to be offen- 
sive 

J When people say they've been sexually 
harassed, they're usually just>4rying to get the 
person they accuse into trouble. 

k There's nothing wrong when men use their sex- 
'uality to get ahead on the job. 

I Those who sexually bother others are usually 

seeking power over those they bother 
m The issue of sexual harassment has been ex- 
aggerated—most incidents are simply normal 
sexual attraction between people 

n. I think that women need their jobs as much as 
men do. 





How UuCh You Agr«« Of Dttcgr** 






Ditlgr*. 




No 

Opinion 


AgrM 


SIrons'y 
«gi.. ' 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(• f > 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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SECTION 11 

This Section, asks how you feel about relationships among people who work 
together. 

we would like to know what you would tt^ink if tt^e following behav.ors happened to you or someone "»op.», 
else at work For each behavior listed below, please "X" ONE box for each question. 

^ . Yoof RMpont* To 8«h«»lOf 

D«nnlt«ly Pr< 

B*h«vlor 

2 Uninvited pressure for soxua! fnvors: 

a If a supervisor did this, would this bother you? 

b. If a supervisor did this, would you consider this 
sexual harassment? 

c. If another worker did this, would this bother 
you? 

d If another worker did this, would you consider 
this sexual harassment? 

3 Uninvited and deliberate' touching, leaning 
over, cornering, or pinching- 

a If a supervisor did this, would this bother you'^ 

b If a supervisor did this, would you consider this n □ □ □ 

sexual harassment? □ □ U 

c If another worker did this, would this bother rn n n □ □ 

you? □ U U u 

d. If another worker did this, would you consider n n n □ 
this sexual harassment? □ □ U U 



D«nnlt«ly 

Mot 


Probtbly 
Not 


Don't 
Know 


Prob«bly 
Yt* 


Y» 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ lie) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



□ □ □ □ □ 



4 Uninvited sexually suggestive looks or 
gestures 

•a If a supervisor did this, would this bother you? □ □ □ □ 

b. If a supervisor did this, would you consider this n n n □ 

sexual harassment? □ □ U U 

c If another worker did this, would this bother „ n n n 

you? □ □ □ □ U 

d. If another worker did this, would you consider n n □ 

this sexual harassment? □ □ □ 

5 Uninvited letters, phone calls, or materials of a 
sexual nature. 

a. If a supervisor did this, would this bother you? □ 

b. If a supervisor did this, would you consider this 
sexual harassment? □ 

c. If another worker did this, would this bother 
you? D 

d. If another worker did this, would you consider 
this sexual harassment? □ 

fi Uninvited pressure for dates. 

a. If a supervisor did this, would this bother you? □ 

b. If a supervisor did this, would you consider this 
sexual harassment? ^ 

c If another worker did this, would this bother 

you? ° 
d. If another worker did this, would you consider 

this sexual harassment? ^ 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1381 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Uninvited sexual teasing. 'jokes, remarks, or 
questions- 



Not 



Your Rmooam To (MtMvlor 



rrob«My 

Not 



Don't 
Know 



Profblr 



Oonnltoly 
YO* 



If a supervisor did this, would this bother you? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


If a supervisor did this, would you consider this 












sexual harassment? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


If another worker did t! is. would this bother 












you'' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


If another worker did this, would you consider 












this sexual harassment? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



8. If you have also worked outside of the Federal Government, would you say that there is more or 
lets unwanted sexual attention in non-Federal jobs? Please "X'' ONE box. 



I have never held a non-Federal job. □ i 

There is mere in non-Federal jobs. □ 7 

There is about the same amount in both 

non-Federal jobs and Federal jobs. □ a 

There is less in non-Federal jobs □ * 

I don't know □ s 



9. Have you ever left, considered leaving, or lost a Federal job because someone was bothering 
you sexually? Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 

No. □ I 

Yes, I left a Federal |0b. □ 2 

Yes. I considered leaving a Federal job. □ 3 

Yes, I lost a Federal job. □ 4 



SECTION Hi 

In this section, we would like your views on what actions would be useful in reduc* 
ing sexual harassment in the workplace. 

10 In most cases, which of the following do you think are the most effective actions for employees to 
take to make others stop bothering them sexually? Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 



Ignoring the behavior □ 1 

Avoiding the person(s) □ 3 

Asking or telling the person(s) to stop □ 3 

Threatening to tell or telling other workers □ 4 

Reporting the behavior to the supervisor or other officials □ 5 

Filing a formal complaint □ e 
There is very little that employees can do to make others 

stop t}othering them sexually q 7 

None of the above □ a 
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1 1 . Which of the following do you think are the most effective actionsfor an organization's manage- 
ment to take regardingsexual harassment? Please **X** ALL iHeboxes that apply. 



•Establish and publicize policies which prohibit sexual harassment. 

Conduct swift and thorough investigations of complaints 
of sexual harassment. 

Enforce penalties against managers who knowingly allow this behavior 
to continue. 

Enforce penalties against these who sexually bother others. 
Publicize the availability of formal complaint channels. 

Establish a special counseling service for those who experience 
sexual harassment . 

Provide awareness training for employees on sexual harassment . 

Provide training for managers and EEO officials on their responsibilities 
for decreasing sexual harassment . 

There is ve'y little that management can do to reduce sexual 
harassment on the job. 

None of the above. 



We want to know whether you think the following possible formal actions are available to those 
who have been sexually bothered by others and if the actions would be effective in helping those 
employees For each action listed below, please "X" ONE box for each question. 



How Av«]l«bl« Of Eff«ctlv« Action Wovid 6« 



DcfifilKly Probably 
Not Not 



12 Requesting an investigation by my 
organization 

a. Is this remedy available to employees where 
you work? 

b. Would this be effective in helping these 
employees? 

13. Requesting 'an investigation by an outside 
agency, 

a. Is this remedy available to employees where 
you work? 

b. Would this be effective in helping these 
employees? 

14 Filing a grievance or adverse action appeal. 

a is this remedy available to employees where 
you work? 

b. Would this be effectfve in helping these 
employees? 

15. Filing a discrimination complaint. 

a. Is this remedy available to employees where 
you work? 

b. Would this be effective in helping these 
employees? 

16. Filing a complaint through special channels 
set up for sexual harassment complaints. 

a. Is this remedy available to employees where 
you work? 

b Would this be effective in helping these 
employees? 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



Don't 
Know 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



Prob«bly 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



D«flnit«ly 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
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SECTION IV 

This Section asks about any experience you may have had with uninvited and 
unwanted sexual attention on the job from persons of either sex. 

1 7 Have you received any of the following uninvited sexual attention during the last 24 months from 
someone where you work m the Federal Government? PI««so "X'' ONE box for Mch item. 

Pr«4v«ocy In U«t 24 MoaVm 



Ufitr)Vl(«4 UtUMi AttMtion 

a. Actual or attempted rap^r sexual assault. 


M«v«r 

□ . 


Ones 

□ 


One* • 
HsnOiar 
Um 

□ 


2-4 Umm 
• HmKi 

□ 


or Uc 

□ 


b. Unwanted pressure for sexual favors. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. Unwanted deliberate touching, leaning over, 
cornering, or pinching 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Unwanted sexually suggestive looks or 
gestures. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e Unwanted letters, phone calls, or materials of a 
sexual nature. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


^ □ 


□ 


Unwanted pressure for dates. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


- □ 


□ 


g. Unwanted sexual teasing, jokes.' remarks, or 
questions. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



If yog have not received any uninvited sexual attention wittiln the last 24 months, then skip to 
Section V, question 36, on page 8. 

If uninvited and unwanted sexual attention has happened to you in the Federal Government within 
the last 24 months, select one experience that is either most recent or that had the greatest effect 

on you and answer the questions in this Section in terms of that experience Please fill out these 
questions even if you handled the situation yourself. 

18. Is the experience you are about to describe the most recent one. or is it the one which had the 
greatest effect on you? Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 

This was my only experience. □ i 

This was my most recent experience, □ 2 

This was the experience that had the greatest effect on ma □ 3 

This experience is still continuing, □ 4 

19. Old this experience take place where you now work or on a different Federal job? Please "X" 
ONE box. ^ 

This experience took place on the job where I now work. □ ' 

This experience took place on a different job in the Federal Government. □ 2 

20. During any particular experience, a person may receive more than one kind of unwanted sexual 
attention. During the experience you describe here, which of the following happened to you? 
Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 



^ Actual or attempted rape or sexual assault 
Unwanted pressure for sexual favors 

Unwanted and deliberate touching, leaning over, cornering, or pinching 
Unwanted sexually suggestive looks or gestures 
Unwanted letters, phone calls, or materials of a sexual nature 
Unwanted pressure for dates 

Unwanted sexual teasing, jokes, remarks, or questions 



21. How often did the unwanted sexual attention occur? Please "X" ONE box. 

Once □ ' 

Once a month or less 
2-4 times a month □ ^ 



Every few days 
Everyday 



22. How long did this unwanted sexual attention last? Please **X" ONE box. 
Less than one week □ 1 One to six months 

Several weeks □ 2 More than six months 



□ 1 
Di 

□ 3 

□ 4 

□ 5 

□ a 
Or 



□ 3 



(67) 



(74-7»Op«n) 



□ 80 

Cfd 2 

6up 1 " 



(61 
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23a. How did you respond to tt>is unwanted 
sexual attention? Plaaia "X" ALL the 
boxes that apply* 



(12>13) 

□ >■ 

□ 2. 

□ 3- 



□ 5- 

□ 6- 
□ 

□ e. 

□ 9 



23b. For each action that you took, what 
effect did it have? Please "X" ONE 
box for each action that you took. 



l(M*TNnt> 
WWM 



Oitftfvnc* 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Action 

I ignored the behavior or did nothing. 

I avoided the person(s). 

I asked or told the personls) to stop. 

I threatened to tell or told other 
workers. 

I reported behavior to supervisor or 
other officials. 

I made a joke of the behavior. 

I went along with the behavior. 

I transferred, disciplined or gave 
a poor performance rating to the 
person. 

I did somettiing other than actions 
listed above 

24 Did you think that any of the following would happen to you if you did not go along with the 
' unwanted sexual attention? Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 



□ 
□ 



^ □ 
^ □ 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



My working assignments or conditions would gel worse. 

The person(s) or other workers would be unpleasant or would embarrass me 

I would be unable to get a promotion, step increase, good rating, or roference. 

I would lose my job 

I did not think anything would happen. 



□ » 

□ 2 

□ 3 

□ * 

□ 5 



04) 
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25. Did you think that any of the following would happep if you went along with the unwanted sexual 
attention? Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 

□ ' 

My working assignments or conditions would get better. ^ ^ 

The person(s) would become more pleasant. p. ^ 

! would gei a promotion, step increase, good rating, or reference ^ ^ 

I would get a better job. ' p ^ 

I did not think anything would happen. * 

26 Did any of the following changes happen in your work situation as a result of this unwanted sex- 
ual attention? Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 



My working assignments or conditions got worse, 
' I was denied promotion, step increase, good performance rating, or reference 
I was reassigned or fired. 
I transferred or quit to take another job. 
I quit without having another job. 

My working assignments or conditions got better. 

I received a promotion, step increase, good performance rating, or reference. 
No changes happened in my work situation. 

27a. Did you talk about this with anyone? Please ''X" ONE box. 
No □ ' Then skip to question 28a 

Yes ^D? 

6 



□ 1 

□ 3 

□ * 

□ 5 
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27b. Did you talk with any of the following? 
Please "X** ALL the boxes that apply. 



P*opta T«lk«d To (J9.30) 

Other workers □ i , 

My supervisor(s) or other officials □ ?- 

Personnel office □ 3. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Official 
(EEO Counselor. Federal Women's Program 

manager, etc ) □ 4. 

Outside contact (lawyer, civil rights group, 

Congress, other agency, etc.) □ 5- 

Union □ e- 

Friends, relatives □ 

None of the above □ e- 



27c. For each individual or group that you talked with, 
did it make a difference? Please "X" ONE box 
for each group talked to. 

Dirr*r«nc« T«lk M«d» 



M*tf« Thing* 

WOfM 



M«0« No 
Oiff*r«nc« 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



M«d« Things 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



(31) 



28a. Did you take any formal actions? Please "X" ONE box. 

No □ 1 ^ Then skip to question 30 

Yes □ I 



(36) 



28b. What formal actions did you take? 
Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 

Formal Action 

I requested an investigation by my 
organization. 

I requested an investigation by an 
outside agency. 

I filed a grievance or adverse action 
appeal. 

I filed a discrimination complaint or 
lawsuit. 

None of the above. 



(40) 

- □ 1- 

□ 3- 

□ 4- 

□ 5- 



28c. For each action .that you took, did it make a 
difference? Please "X" ONE box for each action 
that applies. 

Olftoronco Form«| Action M«d« 



M«(l« TMnf • 

WOTM 



M«d« No 
Olfforvnco 



□ 
□ 
□ 



M«dt Thing* 
tttttr 



a 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 



<40 
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29 How did your organization's management respond to the action you took? Please "X" ALL the 
boxes that apply. 



Found my charge to be true. 

Found my charge to be false. 

Corrected the damage done to me. 

Took action against the person who bothered me 

Were hostile or took action against me. 

Did nothing. 

The action is still being processed. 

I don't know whethermanagement did anything 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

n 
n 

□ 



30 What were your reasons for not taking any formal actions'? Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 



I did take formal actions □ 1 • 

I did not know what actions to take. Q ? 

t saw no need to report it. q 3 

I did not want to hurt the person who bothered me □ 4 

I was too embarassed. □ 5 

I did not think anything would be done. □ $ 

I thought it would :ake too much time and effort □ r 

I thought It would be held against me or that I would be blamed □ « 

I thought It would make my work situation unpleasant □ 9 



Tilen skip to question 31 

(48 49< ' 
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31a How did the unwanted sexual attention affect you? For each atatement llaled below, pleaae 
■ "X" the tK>» which beat deacrlbea how you wer# affected. wr* Aff^« 

|,f,a», H»4m •JSST 



n □ ^-i 

a. My feelings about work ^ p. ' □ 

b. My emotional or physical condition m n □ 

c. My ability to work with others on the job □ ^ g 

d. The quality of my work □ ^ ZI 

e. The quantity of my work * ^ □ □ ^ 

f. My time and attendance at work □ □ ^-1 
31 tf. Kow did the unwanted sexual attention affect others in your immediate work group, that is. the 

• . 1.^^ ...:*u nn a Hau.fn.Hau ha«ic9 Pnr Aach auteiTiMit lltted below, pleate *'X" 



(SOI 



a. Morale of the Immediate work group 

b. Productivity of the immediate work group 



ffect!Kj. 




919 












War** 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(571 



32. Please describe the person(s) who sexually bothered you. Please "X" ONE box for each line. 

a. SEX m < Pin ^ 

M.leD. FemaleQj Twoor more m.les Da TwoormorelemalesD* Both males and females □ » UnknownUe 

"aSfr than you □. Samoaoe.syouD^ Younger than you □ > V.nocs ages O 4 UnknownDe «»' 

"L™e«yra. DilterentracethanyouD' Some the same and some CHerentD 3 . UnknownQa-o' 

d. MARITAL STATUS p, ^j^, 

MarriedDi SlngleDa Divorced. separatwJ. widowed Da Both marr,ed and not married ^4 UnknownUe 

33. Was the person(s) who sexually bothered you: Please "X" ALL the boxes that epply. 

Your immediate supervisof(s) Yoursubordinate(s) □* 

Other higher level supervisor(s) Other employee(s) 

Yourco-worker(s) Other or unknown 

34. Do you know whether the person(s) has (have) sexually bothered others at work? Please "X" ONE box. 

n ^ 
No. this person has not sexually bothered others at work. u i 

I don't know. ^ * 

Yes. this person has sexually bothered others at work. □ 3 

35. At the time of this experience, how much did you need this job? Please "X" ONE box. 

Not at all □ 1 Quite a bit 

A little □ ? A great deal □ * 

Some □ 3 

This ends the quwstions about this particular experience. Please continuo. 

SECTION V 

We, are also Interested in knowing wfietfier you have beer) accused of sexually 
bothering someone else withiri the last 24 months. 

36. Has anyone said that you were sexually bothering them within the last 24 months? Please "X'' ONE box. 



No. 

I don't know. 
Yes. 03 



□ Ttien skip to Section Vl, question 44, on page 10 



8 
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If you have been accused of sexually botherinf someonp withm the last 24 months, select one 
experience t^at is either the most rt^enX or ha^J the greatest effect on you and answer the ques- 
t.ons in this Section m terms of that experience 



No 

Not sure 
Yes 



37. DidT you think that the charge was fair? Please "X" ONE boV. 

□ 3r*" Then skip to question 39 

38 Why 00 you think it was unfair? Please "X" ALL the boxes that apply. 
There was nothing wrong with what I did T , 

The person who accused me misunderstood my motives, □ ? 
The person who accused me wanted to create trouble □ 3 

My organization's management found the charge to be false □ 4 

39. Please describe the person who accused you Please "X" ONE box for each line, 
a SEX 

AmaleDi A female □? 



b. AGE 

Older than you Di 

C ETHNIC IDENTIFICATION 

Same race as youDi 

\ 

\ 

d MARITAL S i'ATUS 
Married Di 



Same age as youG? 
Different race than you □ ? 



Younger than you Da 



Single □: 



Divorced, separated, widowedDa 



40 Was the person whu accused you: Please "X" ONE box. 



Your immediate supervisor 
Other higher level supervisor 
Your co-worker 
Your subordinate 
Other employee 
Other or unknown 



□ 3 

□ 4 



4 1 Were any formal actions taken by the person who accused you*? Piease "X" ONE box. 



No 

I don't know 
Yes 



□ 3 



42 Do you know whether this person has accused others at work"? Please "X" ONE box. 



No. ihis person has nol accused others at work □ 1 
I don't know □? 
Yes. this person has accused others at work □ 3 



43 Was vour work productivity affected as a result of this experience"? Please "X" ONE box. 



Became worse 
Had no effect 
Became better 



□ 1 

□ ? 

□ 3. 



□ do 



This ends the questions about this particular experience Please continue 

9 
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SECTION VI 



This section asks about your work setting. If you completed Section IV on page 6 
(if you received unwanted sexual attentio n) or .Section V on page 8 (if you were 
accused of bothering someone sexually), please answer these questions in terms 
of the job where that occurred. If you did not complete Sections IV or V, please 
answer these questions in terms of your present job. 

44 Below are a series of statements that may or may not generally describe your immediate work 
group, that is. the people with whom you work(ed) most closely on a day-to-day l)asis. How much 
do you agree or disagree with each statement? For each sUtement, pleaue "X" the box which 
bett detcrlbtt your opinion. 



Ho«r Much Yqu A9r*« ot DlM«re« 



a. I feel (felt) free to bring up general work-related 
concerns or sOggestions to my Immediate 
supervisor. 

b I feel (felt) that my supervisor would correct 
general work-related concerns or suggestion? 
if possible. 

c Where I work(ed). I feel (felt) I am (was) 
expected to flirt. 

d Where I work(ed). I feel (felt) I am (was) 
expected to make se/ual comments about the 
opposite sex. 

e Uninvited and unwanted sexual attention is 
(was) a problem for employees where 1 
work(ed). 

f. Where 1 work(ed). employees use(d) their sex- 
ual favors for advancement on the job. 

g. My organization makes (made) every effort to 
stop unwanted sexual attention among its 
employt^es. 



fltroofly 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



No 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



The foiiowing quettlont atk you about your Job. 

45 Hov/ long have (had) you been a Federal employee? Please "X" ONE box. 



less than one year 
One year or more 



46 What IS (was) your work schedule? Pt«at« "X** ONE box. 
Permanent, full-time 

Other (part-time, seasonal, temporary, term, consultant) 

47 What are (were) your usual working hours? Ptaate "X" ONE box. 
Daytime 

Olher (nighttime, weekends, frequent overtime, alternating shifts) 



48 How many people are (were) in your immediate work group? Pleate "X" ONE box. 
LSpersons 16-25persons 

6-1 5 persons □ ? More than 25 persons □ 4 

49 Do (did) you have a work space you could call your own? Pleate "X" ONE box. 



No 

Yes. seen from all four stdes 
Yes. seen from 1 . 2, or 3 sides (including cubicles) 
Yes, a s?iTii-private office with a door that can t>e closed 
Yes. a private office with a door that can be closed 

10 



□ 2 

□ 4 



StrQnfily 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
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50. Is (was) your Immodiale supervisor: PKeaae "X" ONE box. 

Male □ 1 

Female □ } 

I have more than one supervisor and they are male and female □ 3 

51 Are (were) the people you work(ed) with during a normal work day Please "X" ONE box. 



MSP6 

Jo6Nc^6374 



All men □ i 

More men than women □ ? 

Equalnumt>ersof men and women ^ □ 3 



More women than men □ * 
All women □ s 



62 Recently, women have been taking jobs that mostly inen did in the past and men have been start- 
ing to move into jobs held mostly by women. There are now female airplane mechanics and attor- 
neys and male secretaries and nurses. Are (were) you one of the first of your sex In your job? 
PItatt "X" ONE box. 



Yes 



53 What is (was) your pay category or classification? Please "X" ONE box. 

General schedule and similar (GS, GG, GW) □ ^ 

Wage system (WG. WS, WL. WD, WN. etc ) □ » 

Executive (ST, EX, ES, etc.) □ 3 

Other □ * 

54. What IS (was) your pay grade? For example GS-5, WG-9 Please "X** ONE box. 



1-4 

5-8 



□ « 

□ 2 



9-12 
13-15 



□ 3 



15 and over(orSES) 
Ungraded 



55. In which agency do (did) you work? Please '*X** ONE box 



Agriculture 




Justice 


□ - 


Air Force 




Labor 


□ - 


Army 


□ > 


Navy, Marine Corps 




Commorce 


a* 


State 


□ - 


Energy 




Transportation 


□ - 


General Services Administration 


□ e 


Treasury 


□ - 


Health. Education, Welfare 




Veterans Administration 


□ - 


Housing and Urban Development 




All other Defense agencies 


□ - 


Interior 




Other 


□ - 



56. Where is (was) your job located? Please "X" ONCIiox. 

Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire. Maine, Connecticut. Rhode Island 
New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands ^ 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia. West Virginia 
Washington, D.C. ares 

Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida 

Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 

Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 

Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma. New Mexico 

North Dakota. South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 

California, Nevada, Arizona. Hawaii 

V/ashington. Oregon, Idaho, Alaska 

57 How would you describe your job? Please "X** ONE box. 



Trainee □ i 

Blue collar/Service ? 
Office/Clerical □ 3 



Professional, Technical 
Administration. Management 
Other 

11 



□ 1 

□ » 

□ 3 

□ 4 

□ * 

□ e 

□ 6 

□ a 



Other □ r 
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58. Ar© (were) you a supervisor who gives (gave) performance ratings to other employees'^ Please "X'* ONE box 

No Di ,3?, 
Yes □ ? 

SECTION VII 

This Section asks for information we need to help us with the statistical analysis 
of the survey. 

59. What is your race? Please **X'* ONE box, 

American Indian or Alaskan Native □ ^ Hispanic □ * ^^^^ 

Asian or Pacific Islander □ ? White, not of Hispanic origm □ * 

Black; not off Hispanic origin □ 3 Other □ * 

60 What Is the highest level of education you have completed? Please "X" ONE box. 

Less than high school diploma □ ' 

High school diploma or GEO (Graduate Equivalency Degree) □ ' 

High school diploma plus technical training or apprenticeship □ 3 

Some college ^ * 

Graduated ffrom college (B.A.. B.S.. or other bachelor's degree) □ * 
Some gra~duate school 
Graduate or professional degree 



61 What is your age? Please "X** ONE box, 

16-19 □ ' 35-44 □ * 

20-24 □ ? 45-54 □ * 

25—34 55 or Older 

62 What IS your marital status? Please ONE box. 

Single Divorced or Separated 

Married Widowed D* 

63. What is your sex? Pleas© "X** ONE box. 

Male □ ? «r 
Female □ ' 

This completes the questionnaire. Iff you have any other comments, please write them here We appreciate 
your help in taking the time to answer these questions Please use the enclosed envelope to return your 
completed questionnaire 



(3n 



Th« nuint«i to iht f •O'^l >t • VOitP nttmbl wn»crt writ h«lp 
v% with Cfv» tl«*>tt*€*l Ihtt ftU«<>4f wH n#*«r b« 

eoAiv>ci«d to yo« «A<J.»»<Jo««f oth»» d*oo^ 

^«•• Iht Mm* A«irb«# A^m thMnk you ♦•♦y «uch 
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Appendix D 

Additional Statistical 
Analyses 



This Appendix provides additional statistical information to 
supplement the data provided in the text of this report. The first 
set of tables and figures provider back-up information to the 
tables and figures that appear in Chapters 2 to 8 and are num- 
bered according to the table or figure supplemented. The second 
set of tables and figures provides additional information on data 
for which no table or chart appears in Chapters 2 to 8 and are 
numbered consecutively in this appendix. In addition, note that 
the number of respondents in the various tables and figures in 
this appendix may vary from question to question. 
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Back-up Statistical Information 

Hack-up Tablets 



Bavk-jp Table 2*1 

Se xual Attitudet 
"Tbufilion No. I) 

These are the opinions that Federal workera have expressed about different kinds of sexual behavior that 
can happen at work. Percentages are of Federal workers--men, women, supervisors, nonsupervisors, victims and 
nonvictimi..who dlaagr«ed with the following statements. 



Definition of 
Sexual Harassment: 

(i) I would call some- 
thing sexual harassment 

it did not mean to be 
offensive. 

(g) People shouldn't be 
so quick to take offense 
when someone expresses 
a sexual interest in 
them. 

Sexual Activity In The 
Office: 



Women Men 



62% 59% 



50% 37% 



RESPONDENTS 
Supervisors Nonsupervisors Victims 



59% 



43% 



61% 



61% 



59% 



43% 



Ncnvictims 



61% 



al% 



ERLC 



'bi Morale at work suffers 
when soTie employees seem to 
get ahead by using their 
sexuality. 4% 



(d* There's nothing wrong 
when women use tf^eir 
sexuality to get ahead on 
the |ob. 



94% 



94% 



68% 



(k) There's nothing wrong 
wher men use their 
sexuality to get ahead on 
the job. 

(a> I think it's all right 
for people to have sexual 
affairs with people 
(hey work with. 

Responsibility Of Victims For 
Their Own Harassment: 



(p When people say they've 

been sexually harassed, 

they're usually trying to 

get the person they accuse 

into trouble, 78% 

(f) People who receive 

annoying sexual attention 

have usually asked for it, 71% 

(m) The issue of sexual 

harassment has been 

exaggerated- -most 

incidents are simply 

normal sexual attraction 

between people 56% 

Policy Implications: 

Ce) Unwanted sexual 

attention on the job is 

something people should 

not have to put up 

with, 2% 



5% 



93% 



93% 



60% 



4% 



93% 



94% 



68% 



5% 



96% 



93% 



62% 



4% 



96% 



96% 



62% 



5% 



^6% 



93% 



66% 



62% 



55% 



34% 



66% 



57% 



69% 



62% 



36% 



66% 



77% 



70% 



56% 



65% 



58% 



38% 



3% 



2% 



3% 



3% 



3% 



Note: Percentages are based on IDisagree" and "Strongly Disagree" responses to statements. 
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Back-up Tibli 4-2 
Incldenrt Rtle of S«xutl Harttsment In Eich Agency 

Nombir of rederil Employiet In Differenl Agancltt Who Experienced Scxuil 
Harettment (Question 33) 

ramlla Vktlmt 



Agency 1^/ 



'Depertmenl of Labor 
Departmanl of Trantporlalion 
Dapartment of Justice 
All other Depertment of 

Defense Agencies 2/ 
AN o^hef Agencies 2? 
Department of Housing end 

Urben Development 
Depertment of the Air Force 
Veterens Adminiitretion 
Oepertmerrt of the Nevy, 

^ including the Merine Corps 
Depertment of the Interior 
Department of the .^rmy 
Department of Commerce 

- Department of Energy 
Depertment of Treasury 

.Department of 'Health, 

Education,, and Welffre 3/ 
General Servicyes Administration 
Department of Agriculture 



Agency U 



Department of Health, ^ • 
Education, and Welfare 3/ 
' ' Veterans Administration 
Department of Justice * 
Department of Housing and 
^ Urban Development 

•ierf^cal Services Administration 
Department. of the Army 
Departfpent of Treasury 
/ Department of the Interior 

Department of Energy 
' -Ofepartment' of the Navy, 

including the Marine Corps - 
All olher*Department of 

Defense. Agencies 2/ 
Department of the ATr Force 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
All bthcr Agencies 2/ 
. , Department of Labor • 

Department of Transportation 

NOTEt All figures for each agency may 

1/ ' Ranked in order of highest perce 
2/ See Appendix B for explanation 
5/ The Department of Health, 
of Health and Human Services end the 



Most 
Severe 


Severe 


Less 

Severe 


Total 

Victims 


Total Female 
Federal Employees 


140 
100 
430 


3,800 
6,300 
3,900 


620 

1,200 

1,900 


4,600 
7,700 
6,300 


8,100 
14,000 
1 1 ,900 


880 

370 


11,600 
14,900 


3,300 
8, 100 


15,700 
23 ,600 


31,600 
49,400 


60 
480 
1,600 


2,000 
21,100 
33,300 


1,200 
7,700 
12,300 


3,200 
29,300 
47,400 


6,800 
63,100 
102,600 


1,400 
200 
940 
50 
100 
0 


17,700 
7,000 

27,700 
3,900 
2,100 
*13,3O0 


7,100 
3,100 
J, 000 
3,800 
770 
8,800 


26,100** 
10,300 
36,600 
7,700 
3,000 
22,100 


58,000 
24,800 
90^200 
19,400 
7,900 
60,100 


1,000 
0 

770 


20,200 
3,000 
6,800 


7,200 
1,800 
4,100 


28,500 
4,800 
11,700 


81,600 
U3,600 
37,900 






Male Victims 




Most 
Severe 


Severe 


Less 
Severe 


Total 
Victims 


Total Male 
Federal Employees 


330 
4A0 
30 


7,400 
13,200 
. 1 ,800 


5,000 
7,900 
1,000 


12,700 
21,600 
2,900 


57,300 
98)600 
iq,300 


0 
0 

630 
100 
50 
0 


920 
1,900 
13,800 
3.700 
3,500 

810 


360 
1,600 
9,200 
3,400 
4,100 

720 


1,300 
3,500 
25,600 
9,200 
7,700 
1,500 


8,000 
21,400 
172,600 
65,0CO 
on 1 

11,200 


500 


13,300 


7,400 


21,200 


157,100 


0 

170 • 

180 

230 

200 

160 

b 


4,600 
12(400 
6,700 
470 
3,800 
1,200 
2,300 


4,400 
5,000 
5,300 
1,300 
3,800 
350 
2,100 


9,000 
17,500 
12,200 
2,000 
7,800 
1,700 
4,700 


69,900 
141,200 
98,800 
16,300 
75,000 
16,000 
53,700 



not add up due to rdunding. 

ntag^ of sexual harassment among all female victims 

Education snd Welfare was abolished and two new agencies 
Department of Education) were formed in May 1980. 
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BBCk-up Table 4-3 
Perceptions of Work Environment 



Inrt"" nrn% o""^"^' "'^"^ describe the general work setting in the immediate 

work group. Percentages are of Tederal workers who agreed or dl.aqreed with the 
following statements. (Question 44) -yrciiu ur aisagreeo wun the 



General Relations 
with Supervisors 



Respondents 



Female 
Victims Nonvictims 



Male 

Victims Nonvictims 



• a. Agreed witn: l-feel free ^ 
to bring up general work- 
related concerns or 
Suggestions to m> 
immediate supervisor. 

b. Agreed with; I feel that 
my supervisor would 
correct general 
work-related concerns or 
Suggestions if possible. 

Level of Sexual Activitiv 



76% 



69% 



90% 



84% 



61% 



71% 



91% 



83% 



Disagreed with: Where 
I work , I feel I am 
expected to flirt . 



78'' 



9^. 



77% 



90^0 



Disagreed with: Where 
I work, I fee! I am 
expected to make sexual 
comments about the 
opposite sex. 

Disagreed with: Uninvited 
and unwanted sexua! 
attention is a problem " 
fot employees where I 
work . 



82% 



53% 



96% 



87% 



72% 



60% 



88% 



Disagreed with: Where 
I work, employees use* 
their sexual favors for 
advancement on tT>e job. 

Agreed with:* My 
organization makes every 
effort to stop unwanted 
sexual attention among its 
employees. 



45% 



24% 



69% 



37% 



49% 



32% 



71% 



42% 



Note: Percentages are based on 
responses Jto statements. 



'Agree** and *'StrongIy Agree" or "Disagree" and ''Strongly Disagree" 
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Back-up Figures 



Back-up Figure 3-3 
• Numbers of Female and Male Federal Employees 
Who Experienced Each Form of Sexual Harassment (Question 17) 



WOMEN 



MEN 



Sexual remarks 
Suggestive looks 
Oeliberate touching 
Pressure for dates 
Pressure for sexual favors 
Letters or calls 
Actual or attempted 
rape or assault 



229,800 
191,200 
182,000 
103,200 
63,900 
60,300 

9,000 



116,600 
92,100 
75,300 
30,100 
27,800 
35,900 

3,200 



TOTAL - employee respondents 



688,100 



1,156,800 



Back-up Fiqure 3-0 
Numbers and Percentage of Female ond Male 
Victims of each form of harassment who experienced 
that form of sexual harassment more than once (Question 17) 





once: 


ONCT 
OR 


A MONTH 

Lrss 


TWO-FOUR 
TIMES A MONTH 


ONCE 
OR 


A WEEK 
MORE 




Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Sexual remarks 


52,000 
(23%) 


33,500 
(29%) 


87,000 
(38%) 


08,000 
(02%) 


01,700 
(18%) 


15,900 
(10%) 


08,700 
(21%) 


18,800 
(16%) 


Suggestive looks 


50,600 
(27%) 


36,200 
(39%) 


70,900 
(37%) 


30,000 
(37%) 


32,500 
(17%) 


11,100 
(12%) 


37,000 
(20%) 


10,700 
(12%) 


Oeliberate touching 


69,000 
(38%) 


30,200 
(06%) 


63,600 
(35%) 


25,?00 
(30%) 


20,200 
(13%) 


8,600 
(12%) 


20,900 
(10%) 


6,600 
(9%) 


Preasure for dates 


06,300 
(05%) 


18,700 
(55%) 


33,100 
(32%) 


10,800 
(32%) 


13,200 
(13%) 


3,200 
(9%) 


.10,600 
^ (10%) 


1,000 
(0%) 


Pressure for sexual favors 


30,800 
(08%) 


i6,600 
(60%) 


15,900 
(25%) 


7,500 
(27%) 


8,900 
(10%) 


2,500 
(9%) 


8,200 
(13%) 


1,200 
(0%) 


Letters or calls 


30,700 
(58%) 


22,300 
(62%) 


16,300 
(27%) 


10,500 
(29%) 


5,100 
(8%) 


2,300 
(6%) 


0,200 
(7%) 


800 
(2%) 


Actual or attempted 
rape or assault 


7,200 
(00%) 


1,000 
(80%) 


800 
(8%) 


1,100 
(36%) 


000 
(5%) 


000 
(10%) 


600 
(7%) 


200 
(7%) 



Q ' Btclo-up KIgure 4-1 Age of Victims 



16-19 



Most Severe 
Women Men 



Sev,ere 
Women Men 



Less Severe 
Women Men 



Total Victims 

Women Men 
^ — ^ ....^ 



Total Federal 
Employees 
Women Men 



40% ' 17% 27% 10% 4,900 520 7,400 2,000 



20-24 



3% 2% 42% 11% 14% 7% 34,400 6,300 58,100 31,300 



25-34 



2% 0,4% 36% 10% 15% 



8% 117,000 53,400 222,000 294,800 



35-44 



2% 0,1% 29% 9% 12% 5% 65,900 42,500 155,400 301,500 



45-54 



\% 0,3% 23% 8% 9% 5% 50,400 -43,600 154,300 340,200 



55 or older 



0,4% 0,1% 14% 6% 8% 6% 21,700 21,900 97,400 192,800 



NOTEt Percentages based on total female and male Federal employees. 



Back-Up Figure 4-2 Marital Status of Victims 



Most Severe 
Women Men 



Single 
Divorced 



2% 
2% 



1% 
1% 



Severe Less Severe 

Women Men Women Men 



35% 
34% 



13% 
11% 



16% 
13% 



9% 
9% 



Total Victims 
Women Men 



Total 

Federal Employees 
Women Men 



73,900 29,300 140,100 130,900 
67,200 17,400 138,000 83,400 



ERIC 



'Married 
Widowed 



i% 
1% 



0,2% 

0 . 



26% 
20% 



8% 
24% 



NOTE: Percentages based on total iemale and male Federal employees. 



1 1% 5% 141 ,700 1 18,200 379,500 937,800 

10% 6% 11,400 2,700 36,700 9,100 



Beck*up Figure 4-3 



Victims 



Education Level of 
Victims 


Most Severe 
^Women Men 


Severe 
Women 


Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Total Victims 
Women Men 


Total Federal 

Employees 
Women Men 


Less than high school 
diploma 


1% 0.1% 


23% 


4% 


7% 






Q 1 nn 
>, lUU 


20,200 62,600 


High school diploma or 
GEO 


1% 0.2% 


23% 


7% 


11% 


4% 


58,700 * 


14,700 


1 <Q Qnn 1 m 7nn 
1 oo, ouu 1 , /uu 


High school diploma plus 
technical - 


2% 1% 


27% 


7% 


10% 


5% 


40,600 


23,100 


103,800 187,400 


Some college 


1% 0.2% 


32% 


12% 


12% 


5% 


1 14,900 


54 , 600 


254,000 317,700 


Graduated from college^ 


1% 0.2% 


35% 


8% 


14% 


6% 


kif" 


26,900 


72,900 198,400 


Some graduate school 


2% 0.2% 


36% 


8% 


i5% 


7% 


15,700 


16,300 


29,800 105,400 


UilaUUaLO Ul vJi U T cSSl una 1 

degree 


1%* 0.3% 


31% 


9% 


16% 


8% 


21,500 


27,200 


44,400 158,700 


Note: Percentages based on 


total female and male Federal employees* 










Back-up Figure 4-4 


















Racial and Ethnic Back- 
ground of Victims 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Severe 
Women 


Victims 
Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Total Victims 
Women Men 


Total Federal 

Employees 
Women Men 


Other 


1% 2% 


29% 


11% 


18% 


14% 


2,400 . 


2,200 


4,900 8,100 


Hispanic 


2% 1% 


31% 


12% 


12% 


6% 


10,100 


9,400 


22,100 52,100 


White, not of Hispanic 
origin 


1% 0.2% 


30% 


8% 


, 12% 


5% 


212,800 


125,700 


500,200 940,900 


Black, not of Hispanic 
origin 


2% ^ 1% 


27% 


13% 


14% 


7% 


59,300 


24,800 


140,900 121,100 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


3% 0.3% 


22% . 


7% 


11% 


9% 


3,500 


2,900 


9,700 18^400 

't 


American Indian or Alaskan 


0.1% 0.4% 


26% 


4? 

16% 


9% 


6% 


4,300 


3,000 


12,200 13,700 
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^^40le: ^Percentages based on total female and male Federal employees. 



Back-up Figure 4-5 



Victims 



Total Federal 



Geographic Location of 
Victims 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Severe 
Women 


Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Total Victims 
Women Men 


^' Employees 
Women Men 


North Central 


1% 


0.3% 


28%' 


9% 


19% 


5% 


15 


200 


10,100 


31 


500 


72^100 


Upper Midwest 


1% 


0.3% 


34% 


9% 


12% 


4% 


41 


'500 


17,600 


90 


000 


132,000 


Midwest 


2% 


0.3% 


31% 


8% 


12% 


7% 


15 


700 


7,200 


35 


100 


46,600 


Pacific 


1% 


0*1% 


30% 


12% 


:3% 


8% 


36 


700 


33,000 


63 


100 


169,400 


Washington, O.C* area 


2% 


0*4% 


26% 


8% 


14% 


6% 


34 


500 


14,900 


78 


700 


104,000 


New Yorl< 


1% 


0*2% 


26% 


7% 


16% 


7% 


16 


800 


10,300 


39 


400 


71,800 


Southwest 


/to 




30% 


7% 


1 U7D 






ouu 




72 


000 




Mid Atlantic 


1% 


0.3% 


29% 


10% 


12% 


6% 


38 


100 


24,800 


90 


100 


149^000 


.New England 


2% 


0% 


25% 


10% 


13% ' ' 


2% 


5 


lOQ 


9,500 


23 


700 


41,300 


Southeast 


1% 


1% 


28% 


7% 


9% 


4% * 


43 


100 


19,800 


112 


700 


171,200 


Paclfiq Northwest 


3% 


0% 


26% 


7% 


8% 


7% 


11 


700 


7,600 


31,900 


56^300 



Note: Percentages based on total female and male Federal employees. 



Back-up Figure 4-6 

Annual Salary of Victims 

Low income 
Low medium income 
Medium income 
Medium high income 
High income 



Victims 



















Total Federal 


Most 


Severe 


* Severe 




Less 


Severe 


Total Vic 


tims 


Employees 


Women Men 


Women 


Men 


Women Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


2% 


1% 


31% 


11% 


14% 


7% 


113,600 


21,700 


247,900 


114,000 


1% 


1% 


28% 


11% 


10% 


7% 


99,200 


35,100 


249,000 


194,200 
• 


1% 


0.2% 


29% 


9% 


12% 


5% 


53,800 


49,500 


131,600 


344,400 


1% 


0.1% 


28% 


7% 


13% 


4% • 


15,000 


19,500 


36,200 


175,700 


2% 


0.1% 


29% 


7% 


11% 


6% 


13,000 


42,400 


31,000 


334,700 
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Percentages based on total female and male Federal employees. 



***B«clcup Figure 4-7 




















Job Classification of 
Victims 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Severe 
Women 


Victims 
Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men^ 


Total Victims 
Women Men 


Total Federal 

• Employees ^ ' 

Wqmen_ Men 


Trainee 


2% 1% 


35% 


7% 


14% 


8% 


9,900 


3,600 


19,300 


22,000 ^ 


Professional, Technical • 


1% 0.3% 


31% 


9% 


13% 


6% 


91 ,000 


85,600 


203,900 


585,400 


Administration 1 Management 


1% 0% 


29% 


9% 


12% 


6% 


33,000 


30,100 


77,600 


201 ,900 


Other 


3% 0.3% 


24% 


8% 


15% 


6% 


15,400 


7,000 


37,100 


48,400 


Office, Clerical 


.1% 0.2% 


28% 


11% 


11% 


6% 


127,400 


9,600 * 


310,600 


56,400 


Blue Collar, Service 


1% 0.4% 


27% 


7% 


10% 


e tu 
5% 


1 *i Ann 


9q cnn 


19* cnn 


99C Ann 


«» 

Notes Percentages based on total female and male Federal employees. 












Back-up Figure 4-8 




















Traditlon^lity of Jobs 
of Victims 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Severe 
Women 


Victims 
Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


/Total victims 
' Women Men 


Total Federal 

Employees 
Women Men 


Held a Non*traditional 

Job 


2% 1% 


36% 


15% 


15% 


7% 


35,800 


8,790 


67,400 


43,000 


Held a traditional jbb 


1% 0.3% 


28% 


8% 


12% 


6% 


255,900 


156,000 


620,700 


1,102,100 


Note: Percentages based on total female and male Federal employees. 












Back-up Figure 4-9 




















* 

Sex of Supervisors 
• of Victims 


Most Severe 
JWomen >1en 


Severe 

Women 


Victims 
Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Total Victims 
Worrfen Men 


Total Federal 

Employees 
Women t^en 


< 

' Male Supervisors 


1% 0.2% 


32% 


8% 


12% 


5% 


190,000 


137,000 


424,000 


1,027,700 


Male and female supervisors 


2% 1% 


29% 


14% 


13% 


10% 


21,900 


9,400 


49,500 


37,400 


Female supervisors 


1% 1% 


25% 


16% 


12% 


6% 


80,900 


20,500 


215,200 


89,100 


tEHJCsrcentages based on total female and male Federal emplo^e^^ 













Back-up Figure A-IO 
















Sexual Composition of 
Victims* Work Group 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Severe 
Women 


Victims 

Less Severe Total Victims 
Men Women Men Women Men 


Total Federal 
' Employees 
Women Men 


All men 


2% 


0.4% 


42% 


4% U% 


4% 20,600 


12,200 


37,400 159,200 


Predominately men 


1% 


0,2% 


35% 


8% 13% 


5% 107,100 


* 90,800 


219,100 678,300 


Equal numbers of men and 
women 


2% 


0.3% 


29% 


12% 12% 


7% 57,200 


30,300 


134,800 163,600 


Predominately women 


1% 


1% 


25% . 


15% 11% 


6% 102,800 


32,300 


274,800 146,400 


All women 


0.4% 


1% 


13% 


17% 9% 


4% 5,100 


1|300 


23,700 5,800 


* « 

Notet Percentages based 

» 


on total female and 


male Federal employees. 








Back-up Figure 5-1 
























Victims 








Sex of IHarasser 


-> 

Most Severe 
Women Men 


Severe 

Women Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Total Victims 
Women Men 


' Male 


80% 


2% 


. 79% 


13% 


79% 26% 






Two or more males 


16% 


9% 


17% 


2% 


15% 8% 






Both males and females 


1% 


22% 


2% 


3% 


2% 9% 






Female 


0% 


34% 


2% 


70% 


2% 47% 






Two or rTK)re females 


1% 


33% 


1% 


12% 


1% li% 






Unknown 


0% 


0% 


1% 


0.2% 


0.4% 1% 






Total respondents 


4 1400 


1,500 


146,100 


54,900 71 


,900 40,400 


2 22,400 


96,800 


Ki-.^-. Percentages based on total female and male respondents for each form of sexual harassment. 

ERIC . 



















Back-up Figura 5-2 

Victims 



Age of Harasser 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Severe 
Women 


Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Total Victims 
Women Men 


Older 


86% 


26% 


68% 


28% 


66% 


32% 




Younger 


4% 


- 37% 


12% 


42% 


14% 


33% 




Same 


3% 


6% 


11% 


17% 


11% 


20% 




Various ages 


7% 


32% 


7% 


10% 


7% 


14% 




Unknown 


0% 


n% 


2% 


4% 


2% 


1% 




Total respondents 


4,300 


1,400 


142,100 


34,400 


70,800 38 


,600 


217,200 94,40Q 



^k)tes Percentages based on total female and male respondents for each form of sexual harassment. 



Back-up Figure 5-3 

Victims 



Marital status of 
Harasser 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Severe 
Womon 


Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Married 


73% 


ie% 


69% 


35% 


64% 


35% 


Mixed 


10% 


33% 


9% 


12% 


9% 


15% 


Unknown 


2% 


5% 


8% 


7% 


10% 


6% 


Single 


7% 


29% 


8% 


20% 


9% 


20% 


Divorced, Separa^ted, 
Widowed 


8% 


16% 




27% 


i 

8% 


24% 


Total respondents 


4,300 


1,200 


141,600 


52,100 


70,200 


37,500 



Total Victims 
Women Men 



216,100 90,800 



Notet Percentages based on total female and male respondents for each form of sexual harassment. 
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^ B«ck*up Figure 5-4 






Victims 








Ethnic Statu! of 
Haraiior 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Severe 
Women 


Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Total Victims 
Women Men 


Sama (at victim) 


66% 


48% ^ 


62% 


72% 


^ 65% 


64% 




Diffarant 


23% 


10% 


27% 


16% 


25% 


18% 




Some the leme and some 
different 


7% 


33% , 


9% 


9% 


9% 


15% 




Unl(nown 


5% 


8% 


3% 


3% 


2% 


3% 




Total retpondentt 


4,300 1, 


400 


140,300 


51,900 


69,200 37, 


900 


213,800 91.200 


Note: Percentages based 


on total fema!e 


and male respondents for each form of 


sexual 


harassment « 


Back-up Figure 5-5 

Organization Level of 
Haraiier 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Victims 
Severe 

Women Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Tots! Victims 
Women Men 


Coworker or other employee 57% 


60% 


^3% 


74% 


69% 


78% 


• 


Immediate supervisor or 
other supervisor 


51% 


11% 


40% 


13% 


30% 


15% 




Unknown 


9% 


14% 


6% 


6% 


6% 


4% 




Subordinate 


5% 


6% 


4% 


18% 


3% 


15% 




Total respondents 

Notes Percentages based 


4,200 1,500 146,000 55,400 
on total female and male respondents for 


72,400 40 
each form ol 


,380 
sexuni 


222,600 97,200 
harassment* 


Back-up Figure 5-6 

Has the Harasser Sexunlly 
Bothered Others at Work'' 


Most Severe 
Women Men 


Victims 
Severe 

Women Men 


Less Severe 
Women Men 


Total Victims 
Women Men 


Did not know 


53% 


43% 


48% 


58% 


64% 


64% 




Haraiser had bothered 
others 


38% 


40% 


49% 


34% 


32% 


28% 




Harasser had not bothered 
others 


9% 


17% 


3% 


8% 


4% 


8% 




''^spondents 
jgj^^" Percentages baaed 


4,400 1,500 146,500 55,500 72,300 40,100 223,200 97,100 
on total female and male respondeptsL (v each form of sexual harassment^ 

i4 I 
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ftACKUP FIGURE 6-3 

Narrators* Informal Responscs'to Sexual Haro^sment 
Percentage of Narrators Who Indicated That Taking These Infornval 
Actions 'Vvade things worse" (Question 23b) 



VICTIMS OF MOST 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
|{ARASSMENT 



05 




VICTIMS OF 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 



6t Jl 

mm u 



£□ |] iD if] D 



VICTIMS OF LESS 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 



iifi Sk3 a3 ila i: 



Jt I.? 



'5* » 



TOTAL VICTIMS 
OF SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 



32> 




St 



3% 



Transferred, discipli 
gave a poor performance 
rating to the person 

Askftd or told the person{s) to stop' 

Reported the behavior to the 
Supervisor or other officials 

Avoided the person(s) 

Made a joke of the behavior 
Threatened to telj or told other workers' 
Note: Many respondents indicated ^ ^^^^^ behavio^ or did nothing 

that they took more than one 

action. Went along with the bchavi 

Percentages based on nunber or narrators, by form of hara^s^cnt, who took each action. 



Women 
Men 



H 



B% 



|] 
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MCtOJP FIGURE 



Parties Contacttd by tCarraCers 
Percentage or Narrators wno indicated That Talking 
to These Parties •'made things v#orse" (Question 27c) 

83t 



VICTIMS OF MOST 
StVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




VICTIMS OF 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




33> 



VICTIMS OF LESS 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




TOTAL VICTIMS 
OF SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 



Supervi sor (s) or other 
offlclAls 

Outside contact (lawyer, civil rights 
group. Congress, other agency, etc.) 




32^ 



m 



6t 



Women 
Ken 



B 



23X 



Personnel office 

Equal EmpJoyment Opportunity official 
(EEO Counselor, Federal Worncn's Program 
•nanager, etc.) 

Friends , relal » ves 

Hole: Many respondents indicated 
that they contacted more 
than one party. 



2% 



Union 
Other *^rkers 



Percentages based on number or narrators, by form of harassment » who took each action. 
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itors Urc l-^d. cored 






Af t ' or < 









VICTIMS OF MOST 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 



28t 

iD L 



0? 0^ 



VICTIMS OF 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 



JO 




U2% 



1^ 




VICTIMS OF LESS 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




10^ 



05r 




TOTAL VICTIMS 
OF SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 



RcQucfktcd an investigation 
by victim's organization 



CI 

: loni 



up 



iJ L 



Filed a discrimination 
complaint or lawsuit 



Women 
Men 



Requested an invest iqat tor 
by dn outside agency 



Filed a grievance or 
adverse action appeal 




Note Some respondents indicated 
that they took more than 
one formal action. 



Percentages based on number of narrators » by fo'm of harassment, who took each act' on. 
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Back-up Figure 7-1 
C hanges in Narratora' Work Situations as a Result of Sexual Harassment 
Pprcentaqe of Narrators VVho Indic6ted Those Changes Actually Occurred (Qunstion 2^), 

Number of Respondents 



Victims Of Most Severe Sexual 
Harassment 

TotaJ Respondents 

Victims Of Severe Sexual 
Harassment 

Total Respondents 

Victims Of Less Severe Sexual 
Harassment 

Total Respondents 

Total Victims of Sexual 
Harassment 

Total Respondents 1/ 



WOMEN 



a, 100 



U4,700 



70,A00 



221 ,900 



MEN 



I ,A00 



53,900 



38,600 



95.A00 



y Numbers of respondents may not add up due to rounding and calculation variatice. 



Bock-up J iqurf» 7-2 

Impact of Se xual Harass ment o n Narf atj)rs: Percent aqt* of Narrators Whu Iridic at nd These Aspects of Their 
Lives Became Better or were Not Affected by the Sexual Harassmenl OJuostion lla) 



Most Severe 
Wome n Men 



Severe 
Women 



Feelings About Work 

Had no effect 
Became Better 

Total Respondents 

Emotional or Physical 
Condition 

Had no effect 
Became Better 

Total Respondents 

Ability to Work with Others 

Had no effect 
Became Better 

Total Respondents 

Time and Attendance at Work 

Had no effect 
Became Better 

Total Respondents 

The Quantity of Work 

Had no effect 
Became Better 

Total Respondents 

The Quality of Work 

Had no effect 
Became Better 

Total Respondents 



19% 
0% 



7»% 



0.3% 



Men 



00% 
1% 



Less Sevei" 
Women " Men 



Total Narrators 



76% 
0.2% 



81% 
1% 



6^% 
0. )% 



Men 



80% 
1% 



?,6U0 I ,500 



J8% 
0 



51% 
16% 



1 56,800 



62% 
1% 



68,900 66,600 37,100 207,600 89,100 



77% 
2% 



78% 
1% 



01% 
2% 



66% 
1% 



78% 
2% 



5,800 1,300 



128, OOn 60,900 64,700 36,000 199,600 85,700 



65% 
6% 



57% 
19% 



82% 
1% 



8^% 
1% 



89% 
1% 



86% 
1% 



86% 
1% 



83% 
2% 



5,600 1,600 



l2 5,2tJO 66,600 66,200 55,000 



193,000 84,600 
/ 



69% 
5% 



12% 
5% 



86% 
0. 5% 



91% 
1% 



95% 
0.6% 



90% 
2% 



88V 
0.4% 



90% 
2% 



5,600 I ,500 



I 2 5 , 1 on 6 7 , 200 62 , 600 36 , 000 1 9 1 ,000 84 , 000 | 



66% 
6% 



62% 
28% 



07% 
0.4% 



87% 
1% 



94% 
1% 



90% 
2% 



89% 
1% 



88% 
2% 



3,200 1,500 



120,700 47,100 62,000 55,900 187,800 85,800 



7 5% 

6% 



60% 
56% 



88% 
1% 



07% 
1% 



95% 
1% 



92% 
2% 



90% 
1% 



87% 
2% 



3,600 I ,400 



121 ,400 47,500 62,200 5 5,600 188,900 85,800 



Note: f*srcentages hn-ipH on total numt<er of responijenl s who omwered r,Kh statement; the numbers of 
respondents have hpen rouf>ded. 
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Back-up Figure 7*3 

Impact of Sexual Harassment on the Morale a.id Productivity of 
Narrators' Immediate Work XSroups 



Victims Of Most Severe Sexual 
Harassment 

Total Respondents 

Victims Of Severe Sexual ^ 
Harassment 

Total Respondents 

Victims Of Less Severe Sexual 
Harassment 

Total Respondents 

Total Victims of Sexual 
Harassment 



Number of -Respondents^ 



MORALE 



V/omen 



3,100 



118,000 



61,000 



1 8a. 200 



Men 



MOO 



aa,900 



32.600 



80.000 



PRODUCTIVITY 



Women 



3,300 



Total Respondents 1/ 

1/ Number of respondents may not add up due to rounding and calculation variance 



Men 



1,000 



118.700 A6.000 



61,000 32.200 



184.800 80,400 



EiflTk-up Figure 8-2 
Reasons For Not Taking Formal Action: 



Number of Respondents" 
WOMEN MEN 



ERIC 



Victims Of Most Severe Sexual 
HaV^SJi^nt 

Total Roa^ndents 

Victims Of Severe Sexual 
Harassment 

Total Respondents 

Victims Of Less Severe Sexual 
hiarassment 

Toto' Respondents 

Total Victims of Sexual 
Harassment 

Total Respondents. 1/ 209.800 92.600 

\l Numbers of respondents may not add up dup to rounding ond calcul-ition variance, 

10 Z 



a. 200 



142,500 



70, son 



1 .500 



55.000 



39.400 



r 
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Additional Statistical Information 



Additional Tables 

" 'Appendix Table A 

Sexual Attitudes 
(Question No . ! ) 

These are the optniono that federal workers have expressed aboot different kinds of sexual behavior that 
can happen at work. Percentages are of^Federal workers--nr^en , women, supervisors, nonsupervisof s , victtms and 
nonvictim8--who dltagr«ed with the following statements. 

^ ' " SUPERVISOR RESPONDENTS 

Oefirtition of 



Sexual HaVassmcnt: 

(i) I would call some- 
thing sexual harassment 
even if the person doing 
it did not mean to be 
offensive. 



Agree: 
Disagree: 



Female 

'31% 
60% 



Male 
30% 
59% 



(g) People shouldn't be 
so quick to take offense 
wh^n someone expresses 
a sexual interest in 
them. 



Agree: 
Disagree: 



37% 



47% 
61% 



Sexual Activity In The 
Dffice: 



\o) Morale at 'work suffers 
when eonplovees seem to 

gc^ ahead by using their 
sexuality. - 

'o] There's' nothing wrong 
when w'omef^ use their 
sexuality to get ahead on 
the job. 

(k) There's nothing wrong 
when 'nen use t*"eir 
sexualjt)^ to get ahead on 
the job. 



Agree: 
Disagree: 

Agree: 
Disagree: 



AAree: 

/ 

disagree: 



94% 
3% 

4% 
9a% 

A% 
96% 



92% 
4% 

S% 
93% 

9u% 



'a" 1 think it's all right 
for people to have sexua! 
affairs with people 
they work with. 

Responsibility D' Victims Tor 
Their Own Harassment: 



Agree: 
Disagree: 



16% 
70% 



22% 



vj) When peoplfr say they've 
been sexually harassed, 
they're usually trying to 
get the person they arcose 
tnto trouble. 



Agree: 
Disagree: 



8% 
7^% 



12% 
6i% 



'f) People who receive 
annoying sexual attention 
have usually asked for it. 



Agree: 
Disagree: 



25% 
69% 



32% 

sa% 



(m) Thft issue of sexual 
harassT>^nt has been 
exaggerated --most 
incidents arp simply 
normal sexual attraction 
between people 

Policy tmpllcations: 

'e) Unwanted sexual 
attention on the |ob is 
something people should 
not have to put up 
with. 



Agree: 
Disagree: ' 



Agree: 
Disagree: 



27% 
53% 



98% 
2% 



a7% 
32% 



96% 
2% 



Note: Pfrcentagcs are based on "Disagree" and "Strongly Disagree" and "Otsagrec" and "Strongly Disagree 
responses to statements. 
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Appendix .Table 6 



It There More Sexual Harassment in the Federal Government than Outside the Federal Governn^nt' 
(Opinions of employees who had uome previous work experience in a non-Federal job) IQuestion 
8) 



Same amount in both 

More in non-Federai jobs 

Less in non-Federa! Jobs 

Total respondents who had 
some previous work experience 



Women 

26^,200 
(68%) 

78,100 

(20%) 

^^,^00 
(12%) 

386,700 



Men 

^3^,000 
(61%) 

209,400 

(29%) 

74,600 
(10%) 

717,900 



Appendix Thbie C 

Percentage of H.gher Educated (College Degree or Above) and Lower Educated Women V.ct.ms Who Agread That Each 
of Six Forms pf Unwanted, Unmvited Sexual Attention Constitutes Sexual Harassment. ^Questions 2-7, b,d) 



If a supervisor 

did t^>is 

If another 
worker did this 



Letters 
and 

Calls _ _ 

Higher Lower 

94% 93% 
87% 87% 



Pressure 
for 
Sr^ual 
Favors 
Higher Lower 

9b% 92'*o 
83% 81% 



Deliberate 
Touc^^inq 
Higher Lower 

93% 92% 
86% 85% 



Pressure 
'for 
Dates 
Higher Lower 

80% 79% 



63% 66% 



Suggestive 

Looks 

Higher Lower 

77% 72% 
66% 63% 



Sexual 

R emarks 

Higher Lower 

65% 62% 



55% 53% 



Appendix Table O 

Sexual Attitudes 
(Question 1) 

These Are the Opinions That Women Victims Have Expressed About Different Kinds 
of Sexual Behavior That Can Happen at Work. Percentages Are of Higher and Lower 
Educated Women Victims Who Agreed and DUsgreed With the Following 
Statements. 



Definitions of 
Sexual Harassment^ 



Respondents 
Higher Lower 
Educated Educated 



(i) I would call something 
sexual harassment even if the 
person doing it did not mean 
to be offensive. 



Agree; u7% 



Disagree: ^5% 



25% 
64% 



People shouldn't be so 
quick to lake offense when 
someone expresses a sexual 
interest in them. 



Agree: 31% 
Disagree: 53% 



40% 
48% 



NDTE: Percentages are based on "Agree" and "Strongly Agree" and "Disagree" and 
"Strongly Disagree" responses to statements. 
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Appendix Table F 



Percentage of Narrators m Each Agency Who Stated That They Were Sexually Harassed on Their Current Job. 
(Question 19} 



Most Severe Severe Less Severe Total Victims 



Agency 


Women 


Men 
'"*~~~ 


V/omen 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


> 

Department of Labor 


100% 


0 


81% 


77% 


98% 


100% 


87% 


77% 


Department of Transportation 


50% 


0 . 


8^% 


95% 


90% 


38% 


85% 


61% 


Department 6i Justice 


0 


0 


• 76% 


100% 


65% 


100% 


69% 


73% 


Ail other Department of 


















Defense Agencies 


7% 


0 


83% 


9a% 


96% 


90% 


87% 


92% 


All other Agencies 


77% 


100% 


8a% 


70% 


92% 


92% 


87% 


83% 


Department of Housing and Urban 


















Development 


0 


0 


100% 


89% 


100% 


100% 


98% 


92% 


Department of the Air Force 


21% 


0 


6A% 


79% 


87% 


85% 


70% 


80% 


Veterans Administrat'on 


87% 


68% 


91% 


91% 


95% 


93% 


92% 


91% 


Department of the Navy, including 


















the Marme Corps 


100% 


0 


87% 


95% 


83% 


88% 


86% 


92% 


Department of Interior 


100% 


100% 


85% 


51% 


98% 


99% 


89% 


75% 


Department of the Army 


63% 


100% 


74% 


77% 


86% 


89% 


77% 


84% 


Department of CoTimerce 


100% 


0 


78% 


60% 


76% 


90% 


78% 


80% 


Department of Energy 


0» 


0 


61% 


100% 


77% 


100% 


65% 


100% 


Department of Treasury 


0 


100% 


80% 


87% 


85% 


79% 


82% 


86% 


Department of Health, Education 


















and Welfare 


85% 


50% 


78% 


81% 


90% 


97% 


82% 


86% 


General Services Administration 


0 


0 


100% 


100% 


54% 


100% 


82% 


100% 


Department of Agriculture 


100% 


!00% 


77% 


85% 


85% 


77% 


82% 


84% 


Federal Government-wide 


66% 


76% 


81% 


84% 


88% 


89% 


83% 


86% 



Appendix Table F 

Percentage of Women and Men in Each Job Classification Who Reported Being m Non Traditional Jobs. 



Women 



Job 


Victims 


Non victims 


Victims 


Nonvictims 


Trainee 


35% 


13% 


0 


4% 


Professional, technical 


19% 


13% 


5% 


3% 


Administration, management 


22% 


16% 


4% 


2% 


Other 


8% 


7% 


11% 


5% 


Office, clencaF 


2% 


2% 


13% 


7% 


Blue collar, service 


21% 


14% 


4% 


6% 



Men 



Appendix Table G 

PfrceMage of Narralors Who Were Harassed by Members the Opposite Sex Whose Race or Ethntc Background Was as ^ouows 

^Illjlii/L^ ?il_tl5£.®J^Cl_bj^ women 
A/nerican 

Indian Asian Black Hi^pamc White Other 

38\> 
0 

11% 







Temflle Narrators Harassed by Men 




Race or Ct^^nic 












Background-'Of 


AmerjCftn 










Ha-asser 


Indian 


Ati an 


Bl ack Hispanic 


V/hite 


Other 


SaT^e • 




8% 






17% 


Oi'fe-en: 






62% 


2^% 


60% 




0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 




0 




0 


?% 


25% 



0 


M% 


29\ 


8«% 


61% 


!00% 




6<>% 




3% 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


J% 


2% 


1% 


3a% 
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N Appendix 'Table H 

Number •nd Percentage of Accused Harassers Who Responded as Follows to the 
'Question of Whether They Thought the, Charge Was Fair. (Questions 36, 37) 

Women Men 

Total accused harassers ^'^^^ 10,500 

Thought Charge- unfair ^^2% 

Did not know if charge was fair j^O^ 
Thought charge was fair ^ 

Appendix Table I 

Number and Percentage of All Female and Male Narrators Who Took Formal Actions 
Who Found It "Made Things Better". (Question 28c) 

Female and Male 

Results ' Respondents 

Made things better ^59%) 
Made no difference or made things worse \(!\%) 
TOTAL 8,300 



Appendix Table 3 

Computation of Cost td Federal Government Due to Indlvidi^al Productivity 
Lobs of Victims of Sexual Harassment 

Computation of Average Annual Salary: (Taking the salary m.dpoint of each salary level .n F.gure ^-6 and 
weighting it by the number of victims in each level, produces.) 



"Most Severe" Victims 
"Severe" Victims 
"Less Severe" Victims 



Number 

9,027 
202,718 
82,901 



Women Victims 
Average 

Annual Productivity 
Salary Loss U 



i It, 981 
$ 12,430 
i 12, U3 



$1 ,2^5 
$1,21^ 



dumber 

3.206 
99,721 
62,287 



Men Victims 
Average 

Annual Productivity 
Salary Less U 



$ 1^,32^ ' 
i 19,980 
$ 22,160 



$1,532 
$1 ,998 
$2,216 



B. 



n no nf nnM;»r To^t Hui" to Individual Productivity Loss: Number whose individual productivity quality 

aoT^uB^^^^^^^^^^ of worO de"L^ed%l° trap^la^^^^ from Figure^ 7-2)mult,pl.ed by 10^ salary loss see A above . 

10% 



Female Victims 
Most Severe 
Severe 
Less Severe 

TOTAL 

Male Victims 
Most Severe 
Severe 
Less Severe 

TOTAL 

Cost to Fede ral Go vernment 

(in mtilionsli 



Number 

2.250 
24,000 
4,250 



2£.0 
12.000 
4.550 



$ 1,198 
S 1,245 
$ 1.214 



15,325 
19,980 
22.160 



!,552 
1 ,998 
2,216 



Dollar 
Loss . 

$ 2,695,500 
$29,832,000 
$ 5,159,500 

$57,687,000 

$ 367,680 
$25,976,000 
$10,082,800 

$34,426,480 



Productivity Loss Men 

10% $ 37.7 $ 34.4 

20% S 75.4 $ 68.8 

25% S 94.2 S 86.0 

30% SJ13.I $103.2 

NOTE: This analysis assumes that the 

narrators, and thus, all figures have 

whole. 



Total Victims 

$ 72.1 
$ 144.2 
$ 180.2 

$ 216.3 ^ ^ ^ 

impact on victims is similar to that reported by 
been extrapolated from narrators to victims as a 



1/ Assumes 10% individual proouctivity loss is equivalent to 10% loss in salary. 




J.06 
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App«ndt> Tafol* K 

CcrnpuUtlon of Co*t to f*a*fl Go«*rivn«nt Ou« lo WorliQroup Producitwity 
LoM of Victirm 3f S«xu«l Har«*«<inflt. 

Compglttlon or ••tImcUd numb*( of workgroup* whottvproductiwity d«clinad 

Citimctcd Number o1 lmp*ct*d Work Gf^up*: p«rc«nl«g« of ncrrttort 
lodlc*t*d Ih* productUlty of their lmm*dl«t« work group "bcccm* wen* 
riQur* 7»2>> multiplied by th* totti rHjmbcr of victitm (••• Tlgur* )*2.) 



Mo*t S««i*r« 
S«««r« 



12.000 
IS.tSO 



»0 
11,000 
),900 

l),2>0 



1,2)0 
2), 000 
4,4)0 



8. C*tlm*t«d Number of Impacted Worhgroupk by $««u«l Competition: pro|.ortion of 
n*rr«tort irt workgroup! of different ••■utl compotition* (••• Qaek<up Tlgur* 
4-10} mullipiisd by. Ih« numbtr of Impacted work group* (tta A atrava). 







K4«o 


Woman 




Man 


Wcm>n 


Kt«n 


All woa>*n 


II 


0 




120 




no 


)l 


0 


Pradomtnaialy «vOm«n 


216 


102 


4 


200 


2 


7X> 


641 


w, 


Equtl Ni^nbart 


270 


2J 


2 


l£0 


2 


)I0 


5» 


9U 


Pradomtnaialy man 


H2 


16) 


4 


MO 


. ) 


290 


895 


2,262 


All man 




40 




HO 




5M) 


178 


IM 


TOTAL 


900 


JJO 


12 


000 


II 


000 


2,2M) 


J,900 



C> Eittmatad Total Workgroup Salary! 
workgroup multiplied by thalr avbraga talary 



• atimatad numbar of man and woman In aacN 



Typa of Workgroup 



Protfuetivily 
Lotai/ 



Man 



All woman 

Pradomlnanlly woman 
Equal 

Predominantly men 
All man 



Productivity 
Lot* 



tm.ooo Si, MO $224,000 t2,240 

tin, 000 ll,9£0 t280,000 t2,800 

1204,000 I2,(M) 1288,000 12.880 

1720,000 12,200 l29i,000 l2,9M 

12)2,000 12.520 1)60.000 S),600 

D< Multiplying tha 1% productivity lot* aquivalant (••• C abova) 

n<yn6«r of impact workgroup* (taa 8 abova) producaa tha following attlfnatati 



by tha attimalad 



Co»t to Fadaral Govarnma nt 

(In mjilion*} 



Atty Id Workgroup 
Productivity Lost 

1% 

ytk 

5% 



I 44.) 

I)).0 
221.7 



Total Vlctim» 

% 76.9 
2)0.7 
)ft4.5 



NOTCi This analysis attuma* that tha Impact on victim* it tlmllar to that rtportad by 
narrttora and^ thus, all figura* hava baan a«trapolsted from narrator* to victim* a* • 
whola. 

U E*tAmat«d productivity lo** i* aquivalant to l\ of tha a*timatad total workgroup 
tal*r>. 



Appandl* Tcbla L 

P«rcfnlaqa of Narratora Who Parcalvad Advaraa Conaaquanra* and Found That 
Condition* Otd Gat Wor*a. 

Parcantaga of Narrator* WN> Found Advar*a Con*aquanca* Occurrad |/ 



Parcalvad 
Tha*a Advar*a Mo*t Savara 
Con*aqu«ncaa Womtn Man 

Thought working 88% 8)% 
a**ignn>ant« or 
condition* 
would gat wor*a 

Thought hara**af 65% M% 
or othar workar* 
would bacomr 
unpl*a*ant or 
embarra** victim 



Savara 

Woiman Man 



La** Savara 

womtn M#n 



Total 
Wom#n Man 



Thought would ba 
un*ble to gat a 
promotion, *tap 
incrff**a, good 
r ing or 
rafarance 



Thought would 
io*a )ob 

Dn\ not think 
anything would 
happen 



OS 



65% 6)% 
7% J% 



100% 100% 



70% 
6% 



i/ Thi* a**uma* that tho*e who did not ra*pond that "no c^anga* happened in my 
work *(tuatlon" did avperranra advtr*> con*aquanca* . For a«ampl», tf 12% o* the 
women victim* o' '*mo*t **vera" hara**mant who perceived (hat their wofking 
• «*iqnment* or condition* would g*t wor*e i' they did not go along with the 
here**fnpnt «ftu*tly tou'id that no ehanq*»* hepp*r)fd »n th*ir worv *ituetion, thfn i« 
14 ei*umed thet 88% mu*t heva *Kparienced *omf kind ol edver*e con*equ*nce 
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Apptndiv Ttbit M 

f^rcntng. of Victim, iK,d S«perv..or. Who Kne« tse roHow.nq rormil IUm«d,ti 
Wiiri Av.iUble to Victim* of Setu.I H«r*i»mfnt. by Aqi^ncy 

(OuAitioni I7*>l6i) 

VICTIMS ANt) VJPLIWtS{)HS 



riling • 
Ditcrinxnvtion 
Compltlnt 

Wormn Mr 



niinq » Crlev»nc« 
or Adverts Action 
App««l 



F<equ(»stinq tn 
fnveil ir)ation by 
Victim*! Orq«ni/tlion 



rninq « CompUtM 
through ^ecitl Chtnneli 



Rtqut»tinq 
Invtitiqttton by 
•n Out»ida Aqincy 



♦2% 90% (79%) 

♦)% (>l%) Vm (72%) 
X)% ()9%) 7S% (71%) 



Aq«ncy I,/ 

Otptrtm«nt of 

Ltbor 
0«ptrtm«nt of 

Trtntportttion 
D«ptrtm«nt of 

Ju»tlc« 
All oth«r 0*ptrt* 

mtnt of 0«f»nt« ^ / ^ » 

. Aqtnciet »% [^^l 

All otMr Aq«ocU* J»% (>l%) ♦*% (5V*) 
0«pirtm«nt of 
Houtinq /k Urban 
Dsvilopmtnt 
(^ptrtmant of th# 

Air Tore* 
Vtttrsni 

Adminlttrttlon 
0«ptrtnr>«nt of th« 
N««y, includirm 
th« Mirin* Corpi 
Deptrtm«nt of 

Interior 
D«p«rtmttnt of th« 

Army 
Dtptrtmvnt of 

Convncrce 
Dtptrtmant of 

Cntrqy 
D«ptrtm«nt of 

Trattury 
Dtptrtmant of 
Httlth, Education 
tnd W«lftr« 
Cl^ntrtl S«rvlc«t 

Adminittrttlon 
D«ptrtm«nt o( 
^ Aqricultura 



Womtn 



Men 



Wo(i«en 



Men 



Women 



Men 



$2% (49%) V«% (^8%) 
J2% Ul%) ))% (^V%) 
\y% (19%) 62% (^\%) 



)1% ()7%) ♦♦% ('i^^) 
>0% (12%) 27% (*0%) 



6% (19%) 9% (21%) 

19% (78% 74% ())%) 

8% (U%) 48% (<^7%) 

IS% (14%) 19% (WS) 

14% (19^) WS ()l%) 



M% (12%) U% (71%) 
2% (6%) 10% (l)%) 



)% 0 



)% (7%) 
11% (4%) 



(23%) 



9% (17%) 
1% (8%) 



W omen 

)% (6%) 
4% («%) 
9% (♦%) 



J% (%%) 
6% (9%) 



Mm 

2)% '♦%) 
6% (1%^ 
21% (21%) 



5% (17%) 
2% (9%) 



57% (61%) 


tt% (57%) 


47% (19%) 


20% (60%) 


16% 




• R% 


(56%) 


. 1% 


(8%) 


4% 


()4%) 


1% 


(7%) 


4% ()5%) 


i4% (77%) 


49% (63%) 


44% (52%) 


41% (54%) 


2?% 


(?9%) 


?s% 


(>6%> 


li% 


( 1 1%) 


16% 


(IS%) 


7% 


(19%) 


12% (14%) 


U% ()9%) 


)|% (57%) 


JJ% (46%) 


»% (MJ%) 


14% 


(26S> 


27% 


( >6%) 


5% 


(10%) 


10% 


(l)%) 


6% 


(7%) 


10% (!''%) 


41% ()9%) 


V?% (70%) 


>6% (52%) 


5^ (6)%) 


18% (W%) 


79% 


(48%) 


l?% 


(17%) 


?>% 


(76>,) 


)% 


(10%) 


10% (14%) 


M% (M%) 


47% (57%) 


26% (4)%) 


41% (46%) 


14% 


(U%) 


2%\ 


( 1V\) 


11% 


(?>%) 


6% 


(70%) 


10% 


(14%) 


2% (n%) 


W% (S«%) 


Xm (67%) 


)9% (41%) 


49% (6>%) 


17% 


* 75%) 


71% 


(46%) 


8% 


<l%%) 


10% 


(20%) 


6% 


(4%) 


11% (12%) 


5)% (J7%) 


64% (S6%) 


41% (40%) 


)5% (37%) 


19% 


(10%) 


>8\ 


()9%) 


lt% 


(8%) 


)7% 


(12%) 


8% 


(77%) 


8% (10%) 


40% (})%) 


J6% (im%) 


>a% (?R%) 


20% (6i%) 


?4% 


( »5%) 


6% 


(47%) 


4% 


G 


6% 


()0%) 


7% 


(22%) 


6% (1)%) 


%% ^^^%) 


5«% (60%) 


)8% ())%) 


47% (49%) 


?4% 


( 19%) 


?9S 


'69%) 


18% 


(12%) 


14% 


(il%) 


4% 


(6%) 


11% (9%) 


tt 

58% (64%) 


59% (6)%) 


45% (S8%) 


40% (S?%) 


75% 


f 


16% 


(47%) 


l?% 


(l>%) 


1 1% 


(18%) 


4% 


(9%) 


11% (11%) 


60% (6V%) 


5«% (45%) 


54% (45%) 


5)% (Hj%) 


M% 




M% 


(?4%) 


?9% 


(70%) 


21% 


(18%) 


9% 


0 


17% (6%) 


V3% (7J%) 


M\ (^7%) 


W% (S4%) 


40% (S%%) 


l">% 


( WS ) 




r4^%^ 


8% 


ris%) 


8% 


(«4%) 


7% 


(;%> 


J)% (11%) 



NOTCt riquree for tupervieore in perentheie* ( ). 

1/ Renked In order of hiqheit percenl.qe of v^uM her«i,ment •mong n\\ Irn 
NOIC: Percentage, btied on -Oefiniteiy Yee" re»poniei to qu».ilioni. 



Appendix Table N 

P*H*r«i Worker* - Men. Women, Supervisors, Nonsuper visors , 
'yVc":::''V:rZJoU:'^^^^^^ or oW-ed Wah%he ro.lowin, statement 

Respondents 

Women Men Superviso r N on3uper vi»or Victims Nonvictims. 
62% 74% 75% 68% 60% 7J% 



(Question Ih). 



Attitude 
Agree: 



Nearly all instances of 
jnwanted sexual attention 
can be stopped if the 
person receiving the 
attention simply tells 
the other person to 
stop. 



35% 22% 24% 



28% 37% 23% 
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Disagree: 

100 



Appendix Table O 



Perceptions of Work Environment 



Percentage of Male and Female Federal Wor:«ers Who Responded as follows: 
'(Question 



WOMEN 



MEN 



TOTAL 



Agreed with: Uninvited and 
unwanted sexual attention is a 
problem for employees where 
I work. 

Total Respondents 



f. Disagreed with: My 

organization makes every effort 
to stop unwanted sexual 
attention among its employees. 



Total Respondents 



95,200 
(14%) 

678,700 

148,600 

:22%) 

676.700 



102,700 
(9%) 

M 27.600 

226,200- 
(20%) 

1,129.400 



197.900 

1.806.300 
374,800 

1,806.100 



Note: Percentages are based on "Agree" and ''Strongly Agree'' and "Disagree" and 
"Strongly Disagree" responses to statements. 



Appendix Table P 

Percentage of Victims m Each Maritiil Statu* Who Reported Their Age At Follows: 



Marital 
Status of 
Victim 


Ages 16- 
Women 


19 

Men 


Ages 20- 
Women 


'2U 
Men 


Aget 2^ 
Women 


-34 
Men 


Ages 35 
Women 


'44 
Men 


Agrs 45- 
Women 


54 

Men 


Ages 55 
Women 


or older 
Men, 


Single 


6% 


% 




13% 




58% 


1 1% 


18% 


7% 


7% 


2% 


2% 


Divorced 


0 


0 


ii% 


IS 


40% 


3^% 


28% 


35% 


21% 




7% 


11% 


Married 


0.5% 


0 


B% 


2% 


59% 


26% 


27% 


26% 


19% 


31% 


7% 


16% 


Widowed 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6% 


0 


7% 


17% 


38% 


55% 


50\ 


28% 



Appendix Table Q 

Percentage of Accused Harassers Who Gave the Following Reasons for Why They 
Thought the Charge was Unfair* (Question 38) 



There was nothing wrong with what I did 
Accuser misunderstood my motives 
Accuser wanted to create trouble 
Management found the charge to be false 
Total Respondents 



WOMEN 
16% 
38% 
21% 
41% 
900 



MEN 
29% 
48% 
45% 
35% 

8.000 
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Apptndi* Tablt R 



t'^fctUed PtR«IU>i for Not Rolfto Atonq 



P.rctnt.Q» of Ntrratori Who Wtrt M«f«ned by lh#lf ImmtdUte Soptr *liof or Cowork»r Who Though! 
tht roJIowIn? Would ►*«ppen to Ihem If Th»> Did Not Co Along With the S«xu»l ♦•Uraiament 
(Oueition 24) 



Mtqh»r Le««l 
Vapnrwiior 



Other 
Employee 



Hiqher L©*el 
Supervisor 



Other 
Employee 



VIctimi Of Moit Severe Sevuai 
Harai«ment 



My workinq eiilgnmenti or 
condUlooi would get worse. 

The perionCs) or other wcrkeri 
would be unpleeient or would 
c<T>6arraii me. 



). I would ba unable to get a 

promotion* vtep Inrreaie* good 
r«tin9» or reff*rtnce* 

4. I would loie my |ob. 

I did not think anything would 
happen. 

Total Raipon«,^nti 



J5% 
0 

900 



11% 

17% 

I.SOO 



87% 

0 

160 



27% 
11% 

J 7% 

970 



Victim* Of Severe Sexual 
Haraivment 



1, My working aiilgnmenti or 
condltioni would get woria. 

2. The parion(i) or other workeri 
would be unpleaiant or woulrl 
embarraii me. 



1 i' would be unable to get a 

promotion.^ itep increaie, good 

rating, or reference. 76% 

4. { would loie my (Ob. ^% 



10% 
2% 



J4% 
&% 



^% 
»% 



I did not think anything would 
happen. 



Total Reipondenti 



M% 
^2,900 



76% 
SJ.lOO 



46% 

4.700 



81% 

21. WG 



Victimt Of Leii Severe Se«ual 
Harattment 

I. My working atlignmenti or 
conditioni would get worie. 

7. The per»on(») or other worker* 
would be unpleaiant or would 
cmbarratt 'ne. 



I would be unable to get a . 
piomotion. itep increase, good 

rating, or reference. M% 7% 

I would loie my )ob 1% 0.?% 



70% 
S% 



1 did rtot think anything would 
happen ' 

Total Reipondentt 

Total Victim* of S^«ual 
Maraisment 

I. My working aiiigfwnenli or 
condition! would get worie. 

7. The p*rton{«) or other workeri 
would be unpleat.int or would 
embarraii me. 



78% 
17,700 



89% 
77,000 



J0% 

5,100 



85% 
14.700 



i wojid be unable to g^t a 

promotion, step increeie. oood 

rating, or reference. 74% 

I would lote my fob. 4% 



B% 
1% 



28% 
7% 



I did not think anytning would 
happen. 



Total Re«pondenti 



^7% 
46.700 



79% 
81.S00 



40% 

7. BOO 



80% 
J7,S00 



Additional Fibres 




,T^rrT^«^*' Jot. 



n 1 1 M 





/ 



FIGURE C 

How Huch Old Narrators Need Their Jobs ? 
{Question 35) 
79^ 80% 



ViCriMS OF HOST 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




3t 



9^ 



ilD 010% 



VICTIMS OF 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




VICTIMS OF LESS 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




o vr> - — -* 

o o to \o • 

o O O o r- vn 

o o o o 

^7-^ 3'/ 5^ 2° 



TOTAL VICTIMS 
or SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




A great Quite SoimJ Not nt A little 
deal a bit aU 



Women 
Men 



H 
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FIGURE D 



Incidence Rate of ScxuaJ Harassment 
by GS (General Schedule) Grade Leve'l 
(Questions 53 t 



VICTIMS OF MOST 
SEVERE SE'XUAL 
HmSSMLNT 



VICTIMS OF 
SEVERE SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




VICTIMS OF LESS 
SrVERt SEXUAL 
HARASSMC/IT 



TOTAL VICMMS 
OF SCXUAL 
HARASSMENT 




GS \'U GS 5-8 GS S-12 GS I3-I5 GS 16 Ungraded 

and over 



Men 



FIGURE E 



PcrcenUjge of Femple and Male Victims in Each Job Classification 
y^^^ Reported Their Age As FoUov/s: 
(Quest ion' 57 t 60 



TRAlNEf HL 




12^ iU 

111 I It \% 



eiUE COLLAR/ 
SERVICE 



3t 



OFFICE/ 
CLERICAL 



2^ 2^ 




PROFESSIONAL/ 
TECHNICAL 



6^ 



2% 




23^ ii; 



ADMINISTRATIVE/ 
MANAGEMENT 



OTHER 



Women 
Men, 



H 



1/ 0/ 



2^ 2^ 
Aqes 

16-19 




^3% 



1 U 



M 22^ 22'^ 22'^ l2f 

IJde 



Ages Ages Ages Ages Ages 
20-2'4 25- 3^ 35-^^ ^5-5^ 55 and 

over 
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FIGURE f 





go 






o 
o 


o 

o 


I.6X 5 





TOTAL WICTIHS 




TOTAl WICTMS 
Of SflUAl 
HAttASSHCNT 



I' 



by f^ ^t ot^ r V r ( r 



I: 



by Mo rj>^' ic>>y(>u»f 



TOTAl VICTIMS 
OF Sf<UAi 
♦•f«ASS«FNT 



TOTAl VICTIMS 
OF SHUAl 
HARASSMChT 




INCIOCHCC RATI 



TOTAl VIC IKS 
OF SflUAl 
HAKASS^f NT 





TOTAL -'fTiMS j2 
''f Sf«l>Al 



OlSTHRonOH CF VlCTl*»l 



•91 




rr, ?s 
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id.) 



8 

,211 



FIGURE L 



Percentage of Victims o/ "lexual Harassment 
WtK) indicated That Ihey Took the FoMowInq Informal 
Actions (Question 23*) 



/ 



TOTAL VICTIMS 
OF SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 



1 igpo red the behavior! 
or did nothing 



WoffJcn 
Men 



B 




o o 



avoidod the person(5) 



I asked or told the 
person(s) to stop 



i made a joke of 
the behavior 

reported the behavior to 
supervisor pr other officials 

^ I threatened to id I 
. or told other workers 



Total female respondents 
Total nale respondents 



225.500 
59.000 



I went along wi th 
the behavior 

1 transferred, disciplined or 
gave a poor perfornvance 
rating to th< person 



Percentage 



FIGURE H 
of Victiats of Sexual Harassnenc 



t^cmivi^ — ' • — 

Who Talked to the FoHowintj 
(Question 27b) 



TOTAL VICTIMS 
OF SEXUAL 
HARASS>1ENT 



5t 



Outside contact /lawyer, 
civil rights group. 
Congress, other agency, 
etc.) 



Hen 



I 




My supervisor(s) or 
Other officials 

Other workers 

Personnel office' 



Friends, relatives 



Equal Enployrint Opportunity official 
(EEO counselor. Federal Women's Proqram 
manager, etc.) 



Unton 



Total female respondents 223,700 
Total rnalc respondent 4 97,500 



FIGURE N 

Percentage of Victims of Sexual Harassment 
Who Took the Fo I lowing Formal Actions 
, (Question 28b) 



TOTAL VICTIMS 
OF SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT 



Ion I 




'£ J. 



t requested a(S investigation 
by an outside agency 

I requested an investigation' 
by my organizat ion 

I filed a discrimination' 
complaint or lawsuit 
^ ^ I filed a grievance or 

Uorten H| adverse action appeal 

f Men n 



Total^ female respondents 
Total male respondents. 



6.600 
1 .700 



FIGURE 0 

P ercentage of Narrators Who Indicated 
T hat the Duration of Their Incident Was 
as Follows " (Quest ion -22) 



WOMEN 



33t 



22t21t22t 



!2526X28t 





HEN 



i 



Host severe! 

Severe I 
Less severe! 
Total Vict WsX 



in 




Less than Several One to More th«n 

one week weeks six months six tnonths 
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Appendix E 



Official Policy 
Documents 



1. Memoranda of Understanding 



OCA»LX» W. rrOMOLM. tlX. 
•lAOTt MOON »<UJMM. Ma 
OONALO MtPM MICM. 
JOKM i CAVAIMIMN. MOM 



J^outfe of l^eprefiientati'befii 



•M TATu*. Ma simcoMMrrnEC on iNvcrriGATioNs 

or TMK 

coMMiiTu ON rorr office and civiu schvicc 
122 Cannon House Omct Builwng 
■utCnsta^S.C 20515 



December 26, 1979 



Honorable Ruth T. Prokop 
Chair 

Merit Systems Protection Board 
1717 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D, C, 20419 

Dear Ruth: . ^ 

I wanted to thank you again for your agency's excellent 
testimony before my Subcommittee on Investigations concerning 
the problem of sexual harassment in the Federal Government, 
Your cooperation was crucial to the success of the Subcom- 
mittee's hearings, 
\^ 

, " I feel that these hearings represent a significant 
first step towards alleviating this problem. It became 
clear during those hearings that a concerted effort was 
necessary to create a climate where the Federal employee 
would be free from sexual harassment. To ensure that our 
efforts to address this problem are coordinated and to 
facilitate cooperation between the agencies involved, I 
am sending you the enclosed Memorandum of Understanding 
for the Merit Systems Protection Board, as well as the 
memorandums for the Office of Personnel Management and , 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, These detail 
the steps that each agency agreed to undertake. They are 
intended to serve as a tool to ensure smooth and thorough 
implemf^ntation of the agreed-upon measures, 

I hope these are helpful in highlighting areas where 
cooperation is necessary and to ensure that no vital concerns 
remain unaddressed. If there are any questions, please 
contact my Staff Director, Tom DeYulia, on 225-6295," 

\ 

With every best wish, I am 

Sincerely, 



JT^S M, HANLEY 
Chairman 




Enclosures 



O P 9 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 

BETWEEN THE , 
INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 

AND 

THE MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION BOARD 
CONCERNING 

TH'E PROBLEM OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 



The Merit Systems Protection Board has agreed to conduct a 
thorough and authoritative survey on sexual harassment in the 
Federal workforce. The Board is sensitive to the fact that this 
will be the first scientifically constructed survey on the subject 
conducted in either the Federal or the private sector, and that 
it must be reliable. 

The Board intends to survey as many as 20,000 Federal employees, 
unless a smaller number will ensure a reliable response. Men and 
women representing a cross-section of the Federal workforce will be 
randomly selected to participate in the survey. The survey will 
be pretested on members of this pross-section. 

The survey will use OPM-*s government-wide definition of sexual 
harassment, and will address several issues including: 

1. The degree to which sexual harassment is occurring within 
the Federal workplace, its manifestations and frequency; 

2. Whether the victims or perpetrators of sexual harassment 
are found in disproportionate numbers within certain agencies, job 
classifications, geographic locations, racial categories, age 
brackets, educational levels, grade levels, et cetera; 

3. What kinds of behavior are perceived to constitute sexual 
harassment and whether the attitudes of men and women differ in 
this respect; 

4. What forms of express or implied leverage have been used 
by harassers to reward or punish their victims; 

5. Whether victims of sexual harassment are aware of 
available remedies and whether they have any confidence in them; 

6. The impact of sexual harassment on its victims in terms of 
job turnover, work performance, their physical or emotional condi- 
tion, and their financial or career well-being; and 

7. The effect of sexual harassment on the morale or productivity 
of the immediate work group. * 



ERIC 1 70 



The distribution and collection of the survey will be completed 
in such a fashion as to assure respondents that their anonymity and 
privacy will be protected. 

The Board estimates the survey results will be available in 
four to six months. At , that time, the Board will issue a report 
containing a summary of the legal aspects of sexual harassment, a 
discussion of current remedies for Federal employees and possible 
improvements and a compilation of important statistics derived 
from the survey results. 

The Board noted that both the Board and the Special Counsel 
have the statutory authority to address and protect Federal employees 
from prohibited personnel practices such as sexual harassment. The 
Board expressed confidence that this authority would be used to 
create a supportive climate in which victims of sexual harassment 
will come forward to invoke the available sanctions. 



MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 

BETWEEN THE 
INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 

AND 

THE OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
CONCERNING 

THE PROBLEM OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 



The Office of Personnel Management has agreed to distribute 
within a matter of weeks its policy statement on sexual harassment, 
which was read during its testimony. This statement defines sexual 
harassment, and declares it to be a violation of the merit system 
and a prohibited personnel practice. 

The Office of Personnel Management hopes that principles of 
equity will be developed in the course of resolving sexual 
harassment complaints through the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission and the Merit Systems Protection Board, and that these 
principles will guide the setting of appropriate penalties for 
particular types of offenses. After a number of cases have been 
tried, 0PM will issue a statement describing the penalties set 
for particular offenses in order to make employees aware of the likely 
penalties that harassers may face. 

The Office of Personnel Management has agreed to make training 
on sexual harassment issues available to employees in both supervisory 
and non-supervisory positions. 0PM plans to give sexual harassment 
coverage in existing courses in the personnel management, equal 
employment opportunity and supervisory curriculum. In particular, 
within a matter of weeks 0PM will develop in-holjse a three to four 
hour training nodule to be included in supervisory and inter- 
personnel relations courses. 0PM staff trainers will also receive 
training on how to cover these issues. Furthermore, 0PM intends 
to increase the depth of training as more information is available 
on the problem, and expects the Merit Systems Protection Board s 
survey to be helpful in this regard. 

The Office of Personnel Management will also encourage each 
agency to take appropriate step's. 0PM will encourage each agency to 
set up their own training programs and to use the materials 0PM is 
developing. Also, each agency will be asked to issue its own 
statement on sexual harassment, and this statement should follow 0PM s 
directive. 0PM will offer technical assistance to agencies in both 
efforts. 



The agencies will also be urged to emphasize training on sexual 
harassment issues as part of their new employee orientation programs, 
and to make all their employees aware of the remedies available 
to victims and the penalties applicable to harassers. 0PM will 
also urge the agencies to ensure that contractors are also protected 
from sexual harassment. 

The Office of Personnel Management will assess agency compliance 
Q with sexual harassment laws on a continuing basis. 

ERJC . 



MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 

BETWEEN THE 
INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 

AND 

THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 
CONCERNING 

THE PROBLEM OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 



The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission is requiring each 
agency as a part of its affirmative action plan to inform Federal 
employees that coercive sexual advances are prohibited in the 
workplace by Title VII. The Commission will issue a directive 
defining sexual harassment prohibited by Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act and distinguishing it from related behavior which does 
not violate Title VII. The Coromxssion will also require agencies 
to take specific steps to make the work environment free of sexual 
intimidation . 

The Commission is designing a training module on sexual harass- 
ment for equal employment opportunity personnel, and is working with 
the Office of Personnel Management to include coverage of sexual 
harassment issues in training for all new supervisory staff. The 
Commission will recommend that 0PM extend this training to existing 
personnel. 

The Commission will be issuing directives to Federal agency 
equal employment opportunity counselors which will also be 
9irculated to Federal women's program officers, asking them to 
iinclude sexual harassment information in the^ir programmatic 
initiatives. 

The Commission expects to be able to begiji evaluating' its pilot 
program in January or February, 1980. The Com}nission eventually 
hopes, through this or other initiatives, to reduce tfle average 
complaint processing period from 440 days to 100 days.* 



2. Office of Personnel Management Policy Statement and Definition of 
Sexual Harassment 

United States of America 

Office of 

Personnel Management washmgton.D.c. 20415 
DEC 12 tSf?9 



MEMORANDUM TO HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 



SUBJECT: Policy Statement and Definition on Sexual Harassment 



This memorandum transmits the Office of Personnel Mat^agement's policy 
statement on sexual harassment which is applicable to each Federal 
agency and department. The policy statement also includes the specific 
definition of sexual harassment which should be utilized in addressing 
this issue. 

The Subcommittee on Investigations of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has held hearings on the problem of sexual harassment 
within the Federal sector. The Office of Personnel Management was 
requested by Chairman James M. Hanley to assist in the effort to 
curtail sexual harassment by issuing a policy statement which made 
clear that sexual harassment undermines the integrity of- the Federal 
Government and will not be condoned. Merit system principles require 
that all employees be allowed to work in an environment free from 
sexual harassment. 

I am recommending that each of you take a leadership role by initiating 
the following actions: 

1. Issue a very strong management statement clearly defining the 
policy of the Federal Government as an employer with regard to 
sexual harassment; 

2. Emphasize this policy as part of new employee orientation covering 
the merit principles and the code of conduct; and 

3. Make employees aware of the avenues for seeking redress, and the 
actions that will be taken against employees violating the policy. 
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POLICY STATEMENT AND DEFINITION ON SEXUAl. HARASSMENT 



\ 

Federal employees have a grave responsibility under the Federal code 
of conduct and ethics for maintaining high standards of honesty, 
integrity, impartiality and conduct to assure proper performance of the 
Government's business and the maintenance of confidence of the American 
people. Any employee conduct which violates this code cannot be condoned. 

Sexual harassment is a form of employee misconduct which undermines the 
integrity of the employment relationship. All employees must le allowed 
to work in an environment free from unsolicited and unwelcome sexual 
overtures. Sexual harassment debilitates morale and interferes in the 
work productivity of its victims and co-workers. 

Sexual harassment is a prohibited personnel practice when it results in 
discrimination for or against an employee on the basis of conduct not 
related to performance, such as the taking or refusal to take a person- 
nel action, including promotion of employees who submit to sexual 
advances or refusal to promote employees who resist or protest sexual 
overtures . 

Specifically, sexual harassment is deliberate or repeated unsolicited 
verbal comments, gestures* or physical contact of a sexual nature 
which are unwelcome. 

Within the Federal Government, a supervisor who uses inplicit or explicit 
coercive sexual behavior to control, influence, or affect the career, , 
salary, or job of an employee is engaging in sexual harassment. Similarly ^ 
an employee of an agency who behaves in this manner in the process of 
conducting agency business is engaging in sexual harassment. 

Finally* any employee who participates in deliberate or repeated unsolicited 
verbal comments* gestures, or physical contact of a sexual nature which 
are unwelcome and interfere in work productivity is also engaging in 
sexual harassment. j 

It is the policy of the Office of Personnel Management (0PM) that sexual 
harassment is unacceptable conduct in the workplace and will not be 
condoned. Personnel management within the Federal sector shall be 
implemented free from prohibited personnel practices and consistent 
with merit system principles, as outlined in the provisions of the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978. All Federal employees should avoid conduct 
which undermines these merit principles. At the same time, it is not 
the intent of 0PM to regulate the social Interaction or relationships 
freely entered into by Federal employees. 
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Complaints of harassment should be examined impartially and resolved 
promptly. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commissio will be issuing 
a directive that will define sexual harassment prohibited by title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act and distinguish it from related behavior which 
does not violate title VII. 
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Discrimination Because of Sex 
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EQUAL EilPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 

29 CFR Part 1604 

Disolmlnatlon B«cauM of S«x Under 
Title VII of the CIvl! RH|hU Act of 1964. 
•t Amended; Adoption of Final 
Interpretive QuideUnee 

AOCMCV: Equal Employment Opportunity 
Comniission. 

ACtK>N: Final Amendment to Guidelines 
on Discrimination Bec ause of Sex. 

tuewiAIIY: On April 11. 1980. the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
published the Interim Guidelines on 
sexual harassment as an amendment to 
' the Guidelines on Discrimination 
Because of Sex. 29 CFR Part 1604.11. 45 
FR 25024. This amendment will re-affirm 
that sexual harassment is an unlawful 
employment practice. The EEOC 
received public comments for 60 days 
subsequent to the date of publication of 
the Interim Guidelines. As a result of the 
comments and the analysis of them, 
these Final Guidelines were drafted. 
iFFlcnve date: November 10. 1980. 
FOM PURTHCfl tNFOaMATION CONTACT: 
Karen Danart. Acting Director. Office of 
Policy Implementation. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
2401 P Street. NW.. Washington. D.C. 
20506. (202) 634-7060. 
SUffLCaNENTAflV WFOWlATlOtS During 
the 60-day public comment period which 
ended on |une 10. ,1980. the Commission 
received over 160 letters regarding the 
Guidelines on sexual harassment. These 
comcnents came from all sectors of the 
public, including employers, private 
individuals, women's groups, and local, 
state, and federal government agencies. 

The greatest number of comments, 
including many from employers, were 
those commending the Commission for 
publishing guidelines on the issue of 
sexual harassment as well as for the 
content of the guidelines. 

The second highest number of 
comments specifically referred to 
§ 1604.11(c) which defines employer 
li{ibility with respect to acts of 
supervisors and agents. Many 
coinmentors. especially employers, 
expressed the view that the liability of 
employers under this section is too 
broad and unsupported by case law. 
However, the strict liability imposed in 
§ 1604.11(c) is in keeping with the 
general standard of employer liability 
with respect to agents and supervisory 
employees. Similarly, the Commission 
and the courts have held for years that 
«n employer is liable if a supervisor or 
an agent violates the Title VII. 
regardless of knowledge or any other 



mitigating factor Anderson v. Methodist 

Evangelical Hospital, Inc.* 

F.Supp. . 3 EPD 18282 (D.C Ky. 

1971). affdiOi F.2d 723. 4 EPD 17901 
(6th Cir. 1972): Commisslf»i> Decision No. 
71-960. CCH EEOC Decisions (1973) 
16193; Commission Decision No. 71- 
1442, CCH EEOC Decisions (1973) 16216. 
Furthermore, a recent 9th Circuit case on 
sexual harassment Imposed strict 
liability on the employer where a 
supervisor harassed an employee 
without the knowledge of the employer. 
Miller V. Bank of America. 600 F.2d 211. 
20 EPD 130.086 (9th Cir. 1979). In keeping 
with this standard, the Commission, 
after full consideration of the comments 
and the accompanying concerns, will let 
S 1604.11(c) stand as it is now worded. 

A number of people asked the 
Commission to clarify the use of the 
term "agent" in f 1604.11(c). "Agent" is 
used in the same way here as it is used 
in S 701(b) of Title VU where "agent" is 
included in the definition of "employer." 

A large number of comments referred 
to 1 1604.11(a) in which the Commission 
defines sexual harassment. These 
comments generally suggested that the 
section is loo vague and needs more 
clarification. More specifically, the 
comments referred to subsection (3) of 
S 1604.11(a) as presenting the most 
troublesome definition of what 
constitutes sexual harassment. The 
Commission has consioered these 
comments and has decided that 
subsection (3) is a necessary part of the 
definition of sexual harassment. The 
courts have found sexual hara.isrrtent 
both in cases where I'nere is concrete 
econon^ic detriment to the plaintiff, 
Heelan v./ohns-Manville Corp.. 451 
F.Supp. 1382, 16 EPD 18330 (D. Colo. 
1978). Barnes v. Castle. 561 F.2d 983, 14 
EPD 17755 (D.C. Cir. 1977), Carter v. 
Saxati Business Products. 552 F.2d 1032. 
14 EPD 17587 (4th Cir. 1977). and where 
unlawful conduct results in creating an 
unproductive or an offensive working 
atmosphere. Kyriazi v. ^Western Electric 
Co., 461 F.Supp. 894. 18 EPD 18700 
(D.N.}. 1978). For analogous cases with 
respect to racial harassment see Rogers 
V. EEOC. 454 F.2d 234, 4 EPD 17597 (5th 
Cir. 1971): EEOC v. Murphy Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc. 488 F.Supp. 381, 22 
EPD 130.888 (D.C Mn. 1980). 

The word "substantially" in 
§ 1604.11(a)(3) has been changed to 
"unreasonably." Many commentors 
raised questions as to the meaning of 
the word "substantially." The word 
"unreasonably" more accurately states 
the intent of the Commission and was 
therefore substituted to clarify that 
intent. . 

It should be emphasized that the 
appropriate course for further 
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clarification and guidance on the 
meaning of f 804.11(a)(3) is through 
future Commission decisions which will 
deal with specific fact situations. Since 
sexual harassment allegations are 
reviewed on a case-by-case basis, any 
further questions will be answered 
through Commission decisions which 
will be fact specific. 

A fair number of comments were 
received on § 1604.11(d) which defined 
employer liability with respect to acts of 
persons other than supervisors or 
agents. Again, as in S 1601.11(c). the 
traditional Title VU concept prevails 
regarding employer liability with ♦-espect 
to those people other than agents and 
supervisory employees. Many 
commentors asked the Commission to 
clarify the meaning of "others." As a 
result, S 1604.11(d) has been separated 
into two subsections. The new 
S 1604.11(d) refers to sexual harassment 
among fellow employees and the 
liability of an employer in such a 
situation. 

The new S 1604.11(e) refers to the 
possible liability of employers for acts of 
non-employees towards employees. 
Such liability will be determined on a 
case-by case basis, taking all facts intn 
consideration, including whether the 
employer knew or should have known of 
the conduct, the extent of the employers 
control and other legal responsibility 
with respect to such individuals. 

A number of people also raised the 
question of what an "appropriate 
action'* might be under § 1604.11(d). 
What is considered to be "appropriatp" 
will be seen in the context of specific 
cases through Commission decisions 

Section 1604.11(e) of the Interim 
Guidelines, which sets out suggestions 
for programs to be developed by 
employers to prevent sexual 
harassment, now becomes § 1604.11(0 
The Commission has received monv 
comments which state that this section 
is not specific enough. The Commission 
has decided that the provision.*; of this 
section should illustrate several kinds of 
action which might be appropriate, 
depending on the employer's 
circumstances. The emphasis is on 
preventing sexuafharassment. and 
§ 1604.11(f) intends only to off^-r 
illustrative suggestions with resprct to 
possible components of a prevention 
program. Since each workplace requires 
its own individualized program to 
prevent sexual harassment, the specific 
steps to be included in the program 
should be developed by each employer 

Several commentors raised the 
question of whether a third party who 
was denied an employment benefit 
would have a charge cognizable under 
Title Vn where the benefit was received 
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by u person who was gninting scxuul 
favors to their mutuul supervisor. Even 
though the Commission does not 
consider this to htt on issue of sexuni 
hurassment in the strict sense, the 
Commission docs recognize it as a 
related issue which would be governed 
by general Title VII principles. 
Subsection (g) has been added to 
recognize this as • Title VU issue. 

After carcfnlly considering the 
numerous commentr it received, the 
EHCX^ made the above changes to the 
Interim Guidelines and. at its meeting of 
September 23, 1980. adopted them as (he 
Final Guidelines on sexual harassment, 
subject to formal interagency 
coordination. Formal interagency 
coordination has been completed, and 
none of the affected agencies hud 
additional comments. Therefore, these 
Guidelines become Hnol as adopted at 
the Commission meeting of September 
23. 1980. 

Signed Hi WKfihihgltm. D C . ihis 3rd Uny of 
NovcmlMT lOW) . 
Elf anor Holmet Norton. 

Chatr, Equal Etupioytuent Opfmrtujuty 
C(fjutmsstajh 

Accordingly. 29 CVK Chapter XIV. 
Part 1604 is nmendcd by addmg 
§ 1604.11 to read as follows: 

PART 1604--CUIDEUNES ON 
DtSCRIMlNATtON BECAUSE OF SEX 

$ 1604.11 S^xtMl har»ssm*nt 

(a) Harassment on the basis of sex is 
II violutionof Sec. 703 of Title VII.* - 
Unwelcome sexual advance?, requests 
for sexual favors, and other verbul or 
physical conduct of a sexual nature 
constitute sexual harassment when (1) 
submission to such conduct is made 
either explicitly or implicitly a term or 
condition of un individual's 
employment, (2) submission to or 
rejection of such conduct by an 
individual is used as the basis for 
employment decisions affecting such 
individual, or (3) such conduct has the 
purpose or effect of unreasonably 
interfering with an individual's work 
performance or creating an intimid«iting. 
hostile, or offensive working 
environment. 

(b) In determining whether alleged 
conduct constitutes sexual harassment, 
the Commission will look at the record 
as a whole and at the totality of the 
circumstances, such as the nature of the 
sexual advances and the context in 
which the alleged incidents occurred. 
The determination of the legality of a 
particular action will be made from the 
facts, on a case by case basis. 
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(c) Applying general Title VII 
principles, an employer, employment 
agency, joint apprenticeship committee 
or lalrar organization (hereinafter 
collectively referred to as *'employer"] is 
responsible for its acts and those of its 
agents and supervisory employees with 
respect to sexudi harassment regardless 
of whether the specific acts complained 
of were authorized or even forbidden by 
the employer and regardless of whether 
the employer knew or should have 
known of their occurrence. The 
Commission kUI examine the 
circumstances of ine particular 
cmplcy'^ent relationship and the job 
junctions performed by the individual in 
determining whether nn individual ucts 
in either a supervisory or agency 
capacity. 

(d) With respect to conduct between 
fellow employees, an employer is 
responsible for acts of sexual 
harassment in the woricplace where the 
employer (or its agents or supervisory 
employees) knows or should have 
known of the conduct, unless it can 
show that it took immediate and 
iippropriate corrective action. 

(e) An employer may also be 
responsible for the acts of non- 
employees, with respect to sexuni 
harassment of employees in the 
workplace, where the employer (or its 
agents or supervisory employees) knows 
or should have known of the conduct 
and fails to take immediate and 
appropriate corrective action. In 
reviewing these cases the Commissi(m 
will consider the extent of the 
employer's control and any other legal 
responsibility which the employer mny 
have with respect to the conduct of such 
non -employees. 

(f) Prevention is the best tool for the 
elimination of sexual harassment. An 
employer should take all steps 
necessary to prevent sexual harassment 
from occurring, such as affirmatively 
raising the subject, expressing strong 
disapproval, developing appropriate 
sanctions, informing employees of their 
right to raise and how to raise the issue 
of harassment under Title Vi? jnd 
developing methods to sen tii'^c qW 
concerned. 

(g) Other related practices- Where 
employment opportunities or benefits 
are granted because of an individuals 
submission to the employer's sexual 
advances or requests for sexual favors, 
the employer may be }ield liable fo: 
unlawful sex discrimination against 
other persons who were qualified for but 
denied that employment opportunity or 
benefit. 
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4. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission Instructions for 
Prevention of Sexual Harassment in the Workforce Plans 



. -N, EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNirV COMMISSION 

^i^k WASHINGTON, D.C. 20506 

'•^^^5?' October 15, 1980 



OFFICE OF THE CHAIR 
MEMORANDUM 



TO; Heads of All Federal Agencies 

FROM: Eleanor Holmes Norton^^^^i^ 

Chair 

SUBJECT: Instructiqns for Prevention of Sexual Harassment 
in the Workforce Plans - MD-704 4-Supplement to 
Affirmative Action Program Plans for Minorities 
and Women for Fiscal Year 1980) 

Attached is a copy of EEOC's official Management Directive 704 
(Prevention of Sexual Harassment in the Workforce Plans). As 
you are aware, on March 17, 1980, EEOC issued to all agencies 
copies of tiie Interim Interpretive Guidelines on Sexual 
Harassment and EEOC Management Directive, on Sexual Hatjassment, 
which were effective immediately. y 

Several agencies" submitted \sexual harassment plans on May 1, 
19B0, the due date, pursuant to the interim EEOC Management 
Directive on Sexual Haracsraent. For all agencies who have not 
submitted their plans to date, please submit them by no later 
than bO days after the effective date of this Management 
Directive* 

This extension recognizes the initial tight time constraints for 
submitting those plans as well as the concern some agencies have 
raised as to whether to follow the interim EEOC Management 
Directive or whether to wait for the final Sexual Harassment 
Directive - MD-704. 

If you have any questions regarding this directive, please do not 
hesitate to have your staff call Alfredo Mathew, Jr., Director, 
Office of Government Employment, 756-6060, or Fran Framer, 
Director, Office of Interagency Coordination, 634-6916. 

Agenc.es should be diligent in meeting the new deadline. The 
sexual harassment problem has been documented in the federal 
government and considerable concern has been shewn by Congress 
and others. After we assess agency experience, we shall consider 
whether additional guidance should be issued. 
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$ CQUAL KMPLOYMCNT OPf»ORTUNITY COMMISSION t 

i * 

$ EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY t 

t t 

i MANACEMENT DIRECTIVE | 

I * 

OAXE: September 23 y 1980 

TO THE HEADS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 



1. SUBJECT: INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREVENTION OF SEXUAL HARASSMENT 

IN THE WORKFORCE PLANS (SUPPLEMENTS TO AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION PROGRAM PLANS FOR MINORITIES AND WOMEN FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1980) 

2. PURPOSE: This directive transmits the final guidelines on 
sexual ! arassment discrimination. The directive also clari- 
fies inst ru,ctions to agencies for the development, submission 
and implementation of agency plans to: (a) educate employees 
about th^ir rights, responsibilities and remedies under the 
sexual harassment guidelines and (b) describe agency-initiated 
steps to eliminate discriminatory conduct. These plans are 
designated prevention of sexual harassment in the workforce 
plans • 

3. EFFECTIVE DATE: September 23, 1980 

4. AUTHORITY: These instructions are prepared pursuant to EEOC*s 
authority under Section 717 of Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, as amended, 42 U.S.C. §2000e-16; Reorganization 
Pl^n Number 1 of 1978, issued pursuant to 5 U.S.C, 901 et . 
seq . ; and Executive Order 11478 (34 F,R, 12985, August 10, 
1969), as amended by Executive Order 12106 (44 F,R, 1053, 
January 3, 1979) . 

5. FOLICY INTENT: Agencies shall submit prevention of sexual 
harassment in the workforce plans as supplements to their 
Transition Year Affirmative Action Plans, Several agencies 
already have submitted such plans in response to EEOC's 
March 12, 1980 formal request for comments on the interim 
sexual harassment guidelines. Agencies that have not yet 
submitted plans must do so viChin 60 days of the effective 
date of this Management Directive. The plans will be 
evaluated as part of the EEOC analysis of agency affirmative* 
action submissions. 
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6. APPLICABILITY AND SCOPE: These instructions apply to all 
executive agencies (except the General Accounting Office), 
to military departments insofar as covered employees are 
concerned (definition in 5 U.S.C. 102), the U.S. Postal 
Service, the Postal Rate Commission, and those units of 
the legislative and judicial branches of the Federal 
Government and of the Government of the District of 
Columbia having positons in the competitive service, as 
specified in Section 717(a) of Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, as amended. 

7. PLAN COMPONENTSY^ Each plan shall, at a minimum, contain 
brief descriptions of the following elements and the time- 
tables for their implementation: 

o Specific steps to be taken by the agency to 

inform employees that charges of sexual harassment 
are cognizable under Title VII. 

o Proposed training, directives or other programs 
designed to inform supervisors and other agency^ 
personnel of 'their responsibilities to discourage 
explicit or implicit unwelcome verbal or physical 
conduct of a sexual nature in order to create and 
maintain a workplace free of sexual harassment. 

o Proposed agency codes of conduct or other materials 

designed to curtail conduct deemed prohibited under -* 
the guidelines. 

o Proposed methods to ensure accountability within 
the agency for maintaining a workplace free of 
sexual harassment. 

o Any other initiatives already undertaken or proposed 
by the agency to meet the requirements of the guide- 
lines . 

8. RESPONSIBILITIES : 

r 

a. The head of each agency specified in Section 6 above shall 

be responsible for agency compliance with these instructions. 

b. EEOC will approve or disapprove agency prevention of sexual 
harassment in the work place plans and communicate results of its 
evaluation to the agency with Instructions for submission 

of revised plans if required. 

c. EEOC will report to the President (pursuant to 29 CFR 1613.205) 
^nd to the Congress on the accomplishments of each agency, 
based on agency reports of FY 1980 accomplishmenls . 
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REPORTING REQUIREMENTS: Federal agencies and designated major 
operating components (as described In MD-702) are required to 
submit their sexual harassment plans to the Office of Govern- 
-m^t Employment, EEOC , 60 days after the effective date of 
thiV Jdlrectlve. 



10. ATTACHMENTS: Final "Interpretive Guidelines on Sexual Harassment" 
are Included as part of this directive, ^n order to provide 

V.^^ guidance to agencies that must still develop and submit plans. 

11. OTHER PROHIBITIONS AGAINST SEXUAL HARASSMENT: Of flee 'of Personnel 
Management Policy Statement, (December 12, 1979) Polity Statement 
and Definition on Sexual Harassment - Memo from Alan Campbell 
transmitting policy statement. 

12. INQUIRIES: Further Information concerning this directive may 
be obtained by contacting: 

Equals Employment Opportunity Commission 
t Office ^of Government Employment 

2401 E Street, N.W* 
Washington, D . C . 20506 
Attn: Bailey's Crossroads 
Telephone: (703) 756-6040 

Interagency Report Control Number 

Clearance for this report has been applied for under Interagency 
report control number 0229-EEO-XX in accordance with FPMR 110-11.11. 



Preston David 
Executive Director 
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Agency Actions 
Regarding Sexual 
Harassment 



Since huaringb were firbt held un .sexual ha- 
rabbment in the Federal Guvernmunt in October 
and Novennber 1979. b> the Subcommittee on 
Invebtigatiuiib of the Huu^e Committee on Pobt 
.Office and Civil Service, a number of agencies 
have taken btepb to reduce bcxual harassment. 

• The Office of Personnel Management has 
issued a Government- wide policy state- 
ment calling sexual harassment a form of 
employee misconduct and a prohibited ' 
personnel practice. 

« Both the Office of Personnel Management 
and many agencies have begun training 
Federal employees on the subject of bcxual 
harassment. 

• Many agencies have included actiofti^ to 
reduce sexual harassment in their Affir- 
mative Action Program Plans. 

• The Equal Employments Opportunity Com- 
mission has issued interpretive guidelines 

- calling sexual harassm(^nt, under" certain 
conditions, a form of discrimination on the 
basis of sex. which is prohibited under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

0PM Policy Statement 

On December 12, 1979, the Office of Person- 
nel Management (0PM). the Federal agency 
charged with administering and monitoring 
the Federal civil service, issued a Government- 
wide policy statement on sexual harassment 
(see Appendix E). Sexual harassment, which 
0PM defined as '^deliberate or repeated unsoli- 
cited verbal comments, gestures, or physical 
contact of a sexual nature which are unwel- 
come/*^ was described as both "a form of 



'Note that the 0PM definition did not include 
unwanted mate»'ials of a sexual nature, which was a 
form of behavior included in the MSPB survey that 
was considered by more employees to constitute sex- 
ual harassment than any other typt of beh'wior 



employee misconduct which undermines the 
integrity of the employment relationship" and 
prohibited personnel practice when it results 
in discrimination for or against an employee on 
the basis of conduct. not related to perfor- 
mance.*' The statement concluded, "(i)t is the pol- 
icy of the Office of Perstinnel Management that 
sexual harassnjent is uoacce^table conduct in 
the workplace and will not be condoned." 

Most Agencies Have Also . 
issued Statements 

The 0PM policy statement was issued at the 
direction of the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. Although the policy statement is 
applicable to all Federal departments and inde- 
pendent agencies, the Subcommitt^ also in- 
structed 0PM to urge agenci^ to issue th^ir 
own directives prohibiting sexual harassment 
in aecofd with OPM'spojicy. 

As of September 19^0, 62 agencies had issued 
policy statements, 9 were iathe process of pre- 
paring statements, and 2 had taken no action 
(see Table F-lJ^ Of the 17 agencies named in the 
sWvey questionnaire (counf[ng the 'Defense 
Department as "all other Defei.se" agencies; see 
Survey Question 55, Appendix C), 16 had issued 
statements and one had not (see Table F-2). 
Many of th^ agency statements repeat all or 
portions of the 0PM statement. All define sex- 
ual harassment and prohibit it as a form of 
acceptable employee cofiduct. 

These and other figures presented in this 
appendix were compiled from agency responses 
to a letter of inquiry regar^ng ageiicy actions 
^signed by James M. Hanley, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Investigations, House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, dated 
August 5, 1980. At least i2 agencieshad issued 
policy statements by th(t time respondents were 
completing the survey questionnaire (June 30. 
1980, was used as the cutoff date); dates of issu- 
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anecof 10 statements are unknown. At legist l4 
had issued statementt^ by the time respondents 
were compl(»tinK the survey questionnafre; the 
issuance date of one statement is unknuu n. 

The strongest agency statements suggest that 
ihe agency has taken great interest in the mat- 
ter. For example, OPM's language is adapted 
to the agency in question, examples of harass- 
ing behavior are given, 'and specific instruc- 
tions on- how to go about filing a complaint 
(including names and phone numbers of people 
designated to receive complaints^ ai e pro\ ided. 
In addition, in many cases the agency head has 
taken a strong personal stand. One, for exam- 
ple, states: "I want to make clear to all ... my 
position: this agency will not tolerate sexual 
harassment of its employees.'* Another seem^ 
even more determined and does not stop with 
policy: "I strongly disapprove of sexual harass- 
ment in any form and wish to prevent tF;is 
unlawful employment practice from occurring 
within our agency. If you believe you are being, 
or have been, subjected to any form of sexual 
harassment, ple^ise discuss the problem inime- 
diately with the agency EIJO officer ... If this 
is at all unsatisfactory, you may raise the ques- 
tion with the agency EEO Counselor at the 
Agency Liaison Division.'' 

In contrast, the weakest agency policy. state- 
ments seem' to have a detached, almost apolo- 
getic tone. One, for example, begins, "Although 
there has been no evidence of widespread sex- 
ual harassment within (this agency) ..." and 
suggests that publicity, rather than an existing 
or potential problem, necessitated "clarifica- 
tion of the Department's position." This agency 
was also shown to have higher than average 
rates of sexual harassment for both men and 
women. 

In addition to stating that sexual harassment 
is against agency policy, all agency policy 
statements warn employees that disciplinary 
actions will be taken if the policy is violated. 

Employee Training on Sexual 
Harassment 

OPM Module Used. In January 1980, 0PM 
developed a training module on sexual hai ass- 
ment designed to inform participants that sex- 
ual harassment is a prohibited personnel prac- 
tice and a violation of merit system principles. 
The module addressed the course of action to be 
taken if sexual harassment is experienced or 



observed. Using a workshop format, the train- 
ing also provides for discussion of differing 
perceptions of what constitutes sexual harass- 
ment and the impact of harassment on employer 
morale and productivity. Although the 3 to 4 
hour module can be used separately, it is typi- 
cally incorpo»*ated into such OPM interagency 
training cou/ses as Introduction to Supervi- 
sion, Interpersonal Communications, and EEO 
Counselor Trainings. OPM estimates t!iat by 
September 1980, approximately'8,800 Federal 
workers had been trained in Washington and 
the regions using the OPM module or a varia- 
tion.^ In the Fall of 1980, the OPM EEO Insti- 
tute began offering a 2-day training course on 
sexual harjissment which explores the subject 
and remedies in much more depth than the 
original OPM module. 

Training Module for EEO Counselors 

At the direction of the Subcommittee on 
Investigations, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, in cooperation with OPM, 
has developed a training' module on sexual 
harassment for use in training equal employ- 
ment opportunity (EEO) counselors. The mod- 

. ule is available through OPM's EEO Training 
Institute and to other agencies for use in their 
in-house training. It iti not known how many 
people have been trained with this module. 

Agency Training. There* has been no syste- 
matic approach to training on sexual harass- 
ment among the agencies. As directed by the 
Subcommittee on Investigations, agencies have 
also begun providing training on the subject of 
sexual harassment for their employees, (see 

' T^ble F-1) As of September 1980, 20 agencies 
had begun training, and another 19 planned 
training for 1981. Of the agencies estimat- 
ing the percentage of employees trained, none 
had trained all of its employees. 

Generally, managers have been the first to be 
trained, but some agencies have trained equal 
percentages of managers and nonmanagerial 
employees. The exact content of the agency 
training courses varies, but a number^ave 
indicated they are using, or plan to use, the 
OPM module. Others, such as the Department 
of Navy, have developed and administered their 



-Hearings before Subcor^itiitte on Investigations 
of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service on Sexual IiTarassment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 2nd Ses.s., September 25, 1980, pp.32-33. 
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TABLE F-1 

Summary of Agency Actions Regarding Se.xual Harassment 
as of September 1?80 U 



AGENCY ACTION 

Policy Statements ^ 
Issuance 

Had Issued 

Before June 30, 1980 2/ 
After June 30, 1980 
Issuance date unknown 

Had not issued 3/ 

Employee Training . 

Training conducted 

No training conducted 

Planned training for FY 1981 

No information on planned training 

No response 

Pe rcentage of Employees Trained 

Managers/supervisors only 
Both managers and employees 
Other (including EEO officials) 
No estimate given 

Affirmative Action Program Pla n 
Supplements on Sexual Harassment 

Had submitted to EEOC 
Had not submitted 
No response 
Not applicable 

Status and/or applicability unknov/n 



NUMBER 

OF AGENCIES 



62 



20 
32 



21 



7 
6 
4 
3 



29 

26 
14 
1 

3 



(42) 
(10)- 
(10) 



(19) 
(1^) 



TTD^tB'^pneii from agency responses to a letter of inquiry regarding agenc 
action signed .by James M. Hanley, Chairman of the Subcommittee o 
Investigations, HW Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. A total of 73 

agencies v/ere questioned. .^^r-»r. 
2/ Date by which respondents had filled out and returned MSPB survey 

• ^rste'te" Department was waiting for adoption of EEOC Guidelines; Office of 
Management and Budget had reviewed its policy but saw no need for a formal 
statement since it had not had any complaints of sexual harassment. Ihe 
remainder of agencies that had not issued statements were in the process OT 
preparing them: Department of Education (which was not formed i-ntil May 7, 
- 1980), Commission On Civil Rights, Equal Employment Opportunity commission. 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, Inter-American Foundation, National Capital 
Planning Commission, Panama Canal Commission, Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
^ rporation, and U.S. Metric Board. 
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TABK F 7 

*ny**>ir r o» Actions ftfg^rjirg Sri^u^* Hjfj%s«nt TjVrn 6y I? Agen(,ies 



A»f Fore* 



Ad«4ini %( r«( ton 



Issued' 



Before -iurve* 



i.eiJ Oi reel Iv 10 
Al I H*n*gef s ^nd 
f ^^>J()yees ' 



Tf )r»sport*t t 



<'f in 
A(J*. n St f >• 



Before 'kiifvey 

Before Survey 

Before Skifveir 

Before 4k<r vey 

Before surwry 

Before survey 

Peforr son><v 

Before survev 



yes 

No respoAse 
yes 
>es 



Before surwrv 



wa • 1 1 ' q 
qv'de ' ' f<es 



8rf->rr sorwry 
Beforr sjrve* 



So $en? in t-rlo.ee 
sif nrr 



tst i»%»ted Percentage 

of Mjn,m, rs 4n«l (/»plo>ees 

Awire '1* ^'j<v _ ^ 

\00t ^ 



No rrsponse 



100? 
100/ 

No response 



Ho rpspof^se 
No rcspo'Se 

tco- 

No r^^ponsc 



8^/ I f "^v^r^dqtt % 
^0/ of f'-^loyer^ 



iMPLOttl T»AlNl»<C 



Planned for 
f y I98« 



(st tmat ed 
Percentage 
Trjmed 



Afr ifiMAT IVt ACTI0>4 ^ 
PLAN SUBHIITEO* 



No. but required I >< 
t y_ p o< icy s t^ter»ent{ _ 



No response 



fk, ( f) I in s to 
survey needs) 



Nc. bjt putt i-fS 
t to^et ^>er 



Nf' rrsportse 



•H) respors< 



<i8l 



No est irsAte 9»ven 



No re'pon»e 



(ft of nioagf 
ploye trj 



9frs (f^- I 
ninq plannroJ 



super V I sor\ 



All top <^><)ni)(jers ciyil-j 
> ;r*ir»tTQ p'annfd 'ori 
ft 198I 1 



ftOt g'J""",^ _ 



No rrspoose 



* D,»ta i.'v-^', tec! 'tfy- .iije'c- rrspo-^srs 4 'e'rt 
House CrAn^i ; t *■<• <■ ^osl "'fic* •if'd tyil "^rr,- 

f T of IS jAft^r f^v* T'fJ -«s b^^! re 'jr^*-, ^ 
j'-'i retur-^rd tV "i^l^B Quest ■ r.nr x re 

I ^'ter l*e surver queM'oni.» r^ wjs t^ri'itft' t *■ 
("e Depi'-tf-r-'t o« (Jn^fno h£w 



« S t Jle'X'r t r I . 



Sutco'nni ; t ee «/f> Investigations 

'f POnd'-'-tS * >j <.r»n'lrted 



^il'h ^nd Hii"V)fi Srfyifr'S and 
f (} { d<ic KVi "i wos in pfOCss 



d / Hfu "Ot quest 

C"! 0 Mjte'-t'^r 

e e '""^♦eJ t ►'u" {'^ r-ed ap["-f„ •'^srU 

f >4mS ►•jd rrt sjt-.tteo pl.»f fdJCJt'on diii % t 

J r -(^te'^'" «.»s K '^, p- nt^d w^r' «c,e 



■ jrr f>f Its 



ow n btruetured cuurscb thVt deal in a more \v.^- 
tematic way with the recognition and preven- 
tion of sqxual harassment than does the 0PM 
module. In addition, the Federal Women's Pro- 
gram in many agencies has sponsored lectures 
and workshops to ratse the level of awareness 
among employees about ihe issue. 



Sexual Harassment Has Been 
Addressed in Agency Affirmative 
Action Program Plans 

In March 1980, the EEOC instructed agen- 
cies CO include as supplements to their Fiscal 
Year 1980 Affirmative Action Planning Pro 
cess, a plan indicating what steps thej' would 
take to prevent sexual harassment of their 
employees. The documents were to describe 
agency plans to prevent sexual harassment 
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through training anchor other methods. Sev- 
eral agencies submitted supplements by the 
May 1. 1980 deadline, and as of September 
1980, 29 agencies (including 8 of the agencies 
named in the survey) had submitted supple- 
ments to EEOC. (see Table F-1). The remain- 
ing agencies again were instructed in a man- 
agement directive dated September 28, 1980, 
to submit supplements which would he evalu- 
ated as part of the EEOC analysis of agency 
affirmative action submissions (see Appendix 
E). 



Special Services Are Available in a 
Few Agencies 

Some Federal agencies have set up special 
services for their employees with regard to 
sexual harjissment. For example, the General 
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Services Administration's Office of Civil Rights, 
is in the process of setting up a direct telephone 
line solely to handle calls from (GSA) employees 
alleging incidents of sexual harassment. The 
line will provide callers with information on 
remedies and how to document the sexual 
harassment allegations.^ The Naval Material 
Command also maintained a toll free 24-hour 
recorded message service for approximately 5 
months, primarily to gather information on the 
extent and nature of sexual harassment of 
Navy civilian and military personnel.^ 

Both GSA and the Naval Material Command 
feel their efforts have been worthwhile and 
successful in meeting their purposes/ In the 
case of GSA, initial efforts identified a need 
and Tieans for meeting the need subsequently 
were devised. The Chief of the Naval N^ateria) 
Command felt that just the existence of the 
message service reinforced his policy statement 
thM sexual harassment would not Jbe tolerated. 
Analysis of the incidents described (e.g., job 
status of harasser and victim) and the needs of 
victims (e.g., for more information on reme- 
dies) is aiding in the development of training 
courses*. 

The EEOC Has Declared Sexual 
Harassment A Violation of the 
Civil Rights Act 

In September 1980 the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission adopted and subse- 
quently published in November 1980, guide- 
lines interpreting sexual harassment as dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex under certain 
circumstances and a violation of Section 703 of 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (see 
Appendix E). 

The EEOC Guidelines essentially formalized 
the Federal Government's position in regard to 
sexual harassment as a form of discrimination 
under Title VII. The several court cases filed 
and decided before the issuance of the guide- 
lines had variously interpreted several issues, 
including (a) whether sexual harassment is in 
fact discrimination on the basis of sex. (b) 
whether a tangible loss or adverse peri>onnel 
action must be involved to make* sexual harass- 



^Based on information provided by l^nne Bil- 
Iman. Ph.D.. National Federal Women;s Program 
I Manager, General Services Administration. 
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ment illegal under Title VII, and (c) whether 
an employer is liable for the conduct of its 
employees. See Appendix H for a further dis- 
cussion of the case law surrounding sexual 
harassment. 

The EEOC Guidelines addressed these issues 
by affirming (a) that sexual harassment is a 
form of discrimination on the basis of sex when 
submission is a condition of employment, when 
submission or rejection is a basis for employ- 
ment decisions, or when the behavior interferes 
with an individual's work performance or 
creates an intimidating, hostile, or offensive 
work environment, and (b) that in many in- 
stances employers are not only responsible for 
the conduct of their supervisors and their agents 
and for conduct between coworkers, but may 
even be responsible for conduct of nonemployees 
toward employees. 

In addition the Guidelines note that when 
employment opportunities or benefits are 
granted because of an individual's submission 
to an employer's advances or requests for sex- 
ual favors (i.e., sexual favoritism), the employer 
may be liable for sex discrimination against 
other persons who were qualified for but were 
denied that benefit. In other words, although 
sexual favoritism is not sexual harassment, it 
may be considered sex discrimination against 
others in the office. 

These Guidelines are just that—guidelines. 
Although they are afforded some weight by the 
courts, they are not necessarily binding on any 
court. Nevertheless, the EEOC Guidelines, by 
clarifying a number of issues, do open up new 
options for Federal workers \vho seek relief 
from sexual harassment and any negative con- 
sequences that may arise from it. They also 
have sparked considerable debate by those who 
consider them too vague and overreaching in 
assigning management responsibility. Ulti- 
mately, the courts will decide. 

Most Agencies Have Informed 
Employees of Remedies 

Most agencies have Imade some effort to 
inform employees of avenues of relief and re- 
dress. Many did so in fheir policy statements, 
which most agencies Indicated were distrib- 



*Based on information provided by Constance 
Price. F'ederal Womens Program Manager. Naval 
Material Command. 
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uted la all employees at the time of issuance 
(See Table F-2) and many enclose information 
in orientatit)!! packets for new employees. At a 
minimum, most policy statements informed 
employees that sexual harassment may be pro- 
hibited discrimination. 

Ilowevei-, some agencies appear to have been 
more helpful than others in giving employees 
information on remedies in policy statements. 
Some refer employees to the agency personnel 
office, EEO office, or employee handbook. Some 
g'wc information on several legal recourses and 
provided names and telephone numbers of peo- 
ple to contact under different circumstances. A 
few agencies distributed a special information 
packet containing a copy of the EEOC Guide- 
lines and" a detailed outline of procedures for 
filing a discrimination complaint. 

Few Formal Complaints Have 
B^n Filed 

Although little information is available, it 
appears that agencies have processed few for- 
mal EEO complaints of sexual harassment. In 
addition, the Office of the Special Counsel of 
th^e Merit Systems Protection Board, which 
may become involved in complaints of sexual 
harassment in several ways, both as an appeals 
body and an investigative body, estimates that 
cjises involving sexual harassment constitute 
less than 1% of cases it receives,'^ Likewise, 
the EEOC reports .few cases involving sexual 
har:issment. Of the 6,299 discrimination com- 
plaint cases resolved by Federal agencies be- 
tween January 1 and October 24, 1979, only 39 
(or 0.6%) involved allegations of sexual harass- 
ment During FY 1980, EEOC conducted only 
about 17 hearings on Federal complaints of 
sexual harassment.^ 

Substantial delays in processing EEO com- 
plaints has been a problem. EEOC reported 
that the average processing time for Federal 
EF]0 complaints that are investigated by the 



agencies themselves is 440 days.' The costs of 
processing EEO complaints were not readily 
obtainable, but given the lengthy average pro- 
cessing time, the costs per complaint are ob- 
viously considerable. 

Few Cases of Discipline Are 
Reported 

Between November 1977 and August 25, 
1980, 21 employees in 4 Federal agencies (the 
Departments of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Labor, Treasury, and Interior) were 
reported to- have been disciplined for sexual 
harassment— LS supervisors, 5 nonsupervisory 
employees, and 3 others whose supervisory sta- 
tus is unknown.'^ Disciplines ranged from pub- 
lic apolog}^ (1 instance) to removal from the job 
(7 instances, including at least one nonsupervi-' 
sor). Other forms of discipline were admon- 
ishment (2 instances), verbal reprimand (1 
supervisor), letter of warning (1), 10-day sus- 
pension (1 supervisor), downgrade and reas- 
.signment(l .supervi.sor). The form of discipline 
in 7 cases is unknown. 



It should be noted that this figure could be 
higher. In cases involving discrimination complaints, 
the S|)ecial Counsel's Office. tho»»^h it has authority, 
usually defers to EEOC and a',ency authority; datii 
from letter from Mary F^astwood. Acting Si>ecial 
roundel, to Janicb M. Hanloy, Chairman, Ilouse 
- Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. Octo- 
l)er 9. 1980, 

^Based on testimony of Eleanor Holmes Norton, 
Chair. EEOC. before Subcomri/ttee on Investiga- 
tions, November 1. 1979. and September 25, 1980. 



"Hearings before the Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, September 25, 1980. p.4o. { ^ 

Compiled from data from hearings befoV the 
Subcommittee on Investigations, Septemh^f 25, 
1980, p. 34, and a special repo^;t prepared J/or OPM, 
dated 8/25/80. 
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Appendix G 



Survey of the 
Literature 



Sex\ial harassment in the workplace has^ 
received a gfea^t deal of attention in recent 
years. Conferences have been held, sourcebooks 
and guidebooks for individuals, employee 
groups, employers, civil rights and welfare 
agencies, and women's groups have been com- 
piled, policy statements have been written, 
legal guidelines have been issued, legislation 
has been proposed— and an abundance of liter- 
ature on the topic has been published. 

Most of what has been written on sexual 
harassment has focused on the problem as it 
affects women. Generally, the literature 'has 
been of five types: theory and analysis, studies 
and surveys, books and articles written for thr 
popular press, legal commentaries, and guides 
for dealing with the problem. This section 
reviews the theoretical and analytical writings 
and the studies and surveys (see Appendix H 
for a review of legal cases). 

The usefulness of the theoretical and analyti- 
cal literature in understanding sexual harass- 
ment varies a great deal, depending on the 
purpose of the piece and the frame of reference 
of the vvriter. Some have approached the topic 
from a feminist point of view, regarding harass- 
ment exclusively as a women's issue; otheis 
have viewed it more broadly as a topic for 
scientific research. 

Many writers, drawing primarily on case 
studies of individual women, h ive focused on 
y the victims of harassment: who the victims are, 
^ how they respond to harassment, and how they 
are affected. Other writers have sought a more 
general understanding. In addition to looking 
at victims, they have attempted to explain the 
existence of harassment— and sometimes have 
proposed solutions based on their theories. Most 
believe that sexual harassment has little to do 
wi{h sexuality. Although some view it in ternris 
of socialization, many maintain harassment is 
' an expression of power and hostility. Theoriz- 
ing on the causes frequently has led to specula- 

3>m>M63 0 * 81 > 13 ^ 



tion about the vulnerability of certain groups to 
harassment. Women in low-status, low-paying 
jobs, minority woinen, and unmarried women 
supporting familii}S as well as themselves are 
seen as most vulnerable to the exercise of 
power by superiors since they stand to suffei' 
most when their jobs are threatened. Women in 
traditionally male jobs are seen as frequent vic- 
"tims because of male hostility to women enter- 
ing their domain; at the same time, women in 
traditionally female jobs (particularly clerical 
and service workers) are expected to have high 
rates of harassment not only because their jobs 
are of low status, but because women in these 
jobs traditionally have been expected to sei ve 
the needs of men. Finally, young, unmarried, 
and relatively attractive women are thought to 
be vulnerable socially. 

Constance Backhouse and Leah Cohen (1978),' 
in The Secret Opprm/o;/; Sexual Hara^^^s^meut 
of Working WoniOK assert that harassment is a 
means by which men keep women subordinate 
in the workplace; they propose- a variety of 
legal remedies and suggeJst steps individuals, 
unions, and employers might take to deal with 
the problem. Lin P'arley (1978), in Se.ri(al 
Shakedoini: The Scvudl Hara.ssmeiit of Women 
on the Jok traces harassment to the growth of 
capitalism. Claiming ^hat harassment is the 
way capitalism and patriarchy have converged 
to be mutually reinforcing of women's inferior 
position in the labor force, she places little faith 
in legal remedies aiid advocates that women 
organize to protect themselves. 

Bularzik (19i'8) regards harassment as a 
means of social conti-ol arising at the turn of the 
century out of men's hostility to women enter- 
ing a domain once exclusively their own; 
through harassment men control women's ac- 
cess to certain jobs, limit their success and 



»For complete reference information, see the 
Annotated Bibliography, Appendix H. 
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mobility, and thus compensate for powerless- 
nesj) in their own lives. 

Hoovon and McDonald (1978) believe that 
the eondilions of work under capitalism are a 
factor in women'.-, vulnerability to harassment. 
They see har^ussment in terms of the exploita- 
tion of a powerless worker j?rou|) within an 
economic' >\stcni that reiiiures that onv Ri'oup 
remain subordii)ate. Sexual harassment, they 
ary:uo. serves to keep women \n then* place l)olh 
as women aiui as worker.s: "uppity" beha\ioi' 
(e.K.. refusin^r sexual demands) threatens the 
.system. They wondei* whether it is possible U) 
eliminate the conditions of uiork thai lead to 
sexual harassment— low-status, h w-payin^ jol)s 
for women—without abolishing cai)italism 
itself. 

Silverman (ll)7G-77) also explores the depen- 
deiKT of women on men in power. She views 
harassment as an exchanp:e transaction akin 
to prostitution whei'eby men gi'ant economic 
favors in i-eturn for sexual favors. She advo- 
cates that women orjjanize to conduct public 
education campaigns focusing on .sex stereo- 
types and ways to change the woi'k situal^ion. 

Several wi'iters ha\e seen hai'assment as an 
inappropriate carryover of sex into the work- 
place. The late Margaret Mead (tjtS) called 
fur a general taboo ap:ainst sexuality at work. 
She believed that 's the only way of ensurinjr 
women oijual treatment and opportunity at 
work. Gutek and Nakamura (1980) consider 
this is too drastic a measure, one that would 
eliminate many benefits. Instead, they recom- 
mend the development of workplace conditions 
that would permit positive forms of sexuality 
and eliminate negative forms. Jne neces.sai-y 
condition. the.v belie\e. is "a clear understand- 
ing of .^ex roles and work roles and a conmut- 
ment to .se))arate the two." Thi.s is most easily 
done, they believe, when approximatel.\ equal 
^umber^uf males and females are employed in 
the \arious job catcKoi'ies. because *'jobs that 
ai'eexclusivel.v one .sex are likely to be l)a.sed on 
and ijeri^etuate sex role characteristics." The 
second condition isacommmitmenton the part 
of organizations and individuals to refrain from 
usinj? orj^anizational resources (kn example, 
power to hire and fire) to further per.^onal 
interests. 

A number of informal sur\e\s and studies of 
harassment have been co!iducted. Some ha\e 
attempted to determine the extent of hanLs.s 
ment. w hile others have studied K^'oups alread\ 
identified as victims. As with the theoi'etical 



writings, the usefulness of these studies in gain- 
ing a clear picture of harassment varies con- 
siderably. Many of the surveys have involved 
self-selected (and often very small) samples. 
Moreovei'. the sui'veys have varied in design, 
scope, time frame for reporting incidents (e.g.. 
past 2 years vs. working lifetime), and defini- 
tion of harassment used, making comparisons 
of findings difficult. 

The earliest of the surve\s was conducted in 
1975 l)y Working Women Tnited. One hundred 
fifty-five woiuen who either attended a "Speak 
Out" on sexual harassment o,r were members of 
a civil .service employees' union filled out a 
(Uiestionnaire about their experiences. Haniss- 
ment was defiiied as "au\' I'epeated and un- 
wanted .sexual comment.s. looks, suggestions or 
physical contact that you find objectional)le or 
.offensive and that cau.ses you di.sconifort on, 
your job." Seven in e\er\ iw women reported 
having experienced such bcha\ iorat least once 
. during their work careers. 

The next year. Ra^book (Safran. 197G) 
brought the issue to national attention when it 
reported responses to a questionnaire printed 
in its Jar ry 1976 isi^ue. Nine thousj^nd read- 
ers retur ed the questionnaire, making it the 
largest survey on the topic until tlie study 
reported in this document. Noting that women 
who felt strongly about hanissment. probably 
because they had experienced it. were likelier 
to I'eturn the (questionnaire. Rcdhool: t-eported 
that ap|)roximately 9 out of every 10 women 
I'esponding had been ha!-as.sed by male co- 
workers or supervisors at some time during 
their working lives. 

Kelber (1977) reported thj results of a ijues- 
tionnaire survey of male and female profes- 
sional and clerical employees of the United 
^ Nations. Of the Sfo responding, half of the 
w omen aiul nearlv ii third of the men had expe- 
rienced .sexual pressures or were aware that 
.-uch pressures existed in the organization. 

New Responses. Inc. vl979) a kul 250 male 
and feiuale empKjyees of three Fedei'al (Jov- 
ernment agencies who were attending NRI 
workshops at the invitation of the employing 
agencies to fill out a (juestionnaire aU)Ut their 
experiences. Of the 198 I'csponding (!^8% were 
female) 4 out of 10 said they had encountered, 
in thei. current or former jt)b, a situation in 
which they had been um\(j to feel that their 
"eniplo.N !!ient .situation would suffer unless they 
met sexual denuuuk^ or tolerated continuing 
sexual overtures." * 
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The Impact Jountal asked readers who were 
employed by the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to return a question- 
naire on hanissment printed in its May/June 
1979 issue. The July/August 1979 issue ("Sex- 
ual Harassment/^Rampant at HUD," 1979) then 
related the responses of the 63 women who 
reported having been "appi oached by an im-' 
mediate supervisor or subordinate and invited 
toengage in sexual activities." The Journal aid 
not indicate the nuniber returning the question- 
naire, but did report that 1 1% of the incidents 
involved a woman bothering a female co- 
worker. The publicity ^surrounding this survey 
focused attention for the first time on harass- 
ment in the Federal work force. 

The Working Women's Institute (1979) re- 
ported on 92 women who had written the Insti- 
tute that they had e>,perienced sexual harass- 
ment on the job and subsequently answered a 
questionnaire on their experiences. 

Of the four studies identified that used iiome 
scientific methods of sample seloction, two used 
questionnaires to gather information, one con- 
ducted telephone interviews, and one conducted 
personal interviews. Only one included both 
men and women. 

^ Carey s (1977) study involved personal inter- 
views with 401 working women in San An- 
tonio, Texas. Participants were limited to 
acquaintances of the interviewers, but a qi.ota 
sample was used to obtain a balanced represen- 
tation of occupations. All 401 women reported 
having experienced harassment at some time 
during their working lives. 

Livingston (1979) sent questionnaires to all 
980 female faculty and staff of amid-siised state 
university. Just over half of the 114 responding 
(52%) reported having received "unwanted 
sexual comments, looks, suggestions, or physi- 
cal contact that they found objectionable or 
offensive." 

In the study most similar to the one reported 
in this document (Sangamon State University, 
1979), questionnaires were sent to 4,859 female 
employees of 51 Illinois state departments, 
agencies, boards, and commissions (15% of the 
population). Preliminary results indicated that 
nearly 6 in every 10 of the 1,495 women re- 
sponding (59%) had experienced, during the 
past 2 years in their present place of employ- 
ment, one or more types of harassm^ent that 
made them feel "humiliated or threatened." 




In the one study that involved both men and 
*womVn, Gutek, Nakamura, Gahart, Handschu- 
machei-, and Russell ( 1980) conducted telephone 
intervie\Vs with 178 men and 221 women whose 
telephone numbers had been selected at ran- 
dom from the central and western Los Angeles 
telephone books. Instead of defining harass- s 
ment. the i-esearchers asked respondents to 
comment on five types of social-sexual behavior 
that might be considered harassment: verbal 
comments and remarks of a sexual nature per- 
ceived to be positive; comments perceived to be 
negative; nonverbal behaviors of a sexual na- 
ture (e.g., leering, gesturing, touchingor brush- 
ing against); requests to socialize or date with 
the understanding that denial would hurt the 
job situation and acceptance would help; and 
requests for sexual activity with the same un- 
derstiinding. The most common experience was 
positive verbal comments, with nearly half of 
both men and women 46'^<» and 47%, respec- 
tively) reporting having had such experiences 
on their present job. Requests for sexual activ- 
ity, the least common experience, were reported 
by 6% of the men and 1 1% of the women. 

Writers and researchers generally have ad- 
dressed one or more aspects of harassment: 
incidence; characteristics of victims, harassers, 
and the workplace; responses of victims; and 
consequences for victims. This review looks at 
what has been written and reported on these 
aspects. It is not intended to be an exhaustive 
review of the literature; rather its purpose is to 
idetdify and examine some of the issues sur- 
rrunding\he problem of sexual harassment. 

Problems of Definition 

An immediately apparent problem in con- 
sidering sexual harassment is the lack of a uni- 
form definition of the term. Though somewhat 
consistent, the definitions used by writers and 
researchers have differed on some important 
points. Is harassment something that can hap- 
pen only to women (Farley, 1978)? To be re- 
garded as harassment, must the behavior occur 
more than once (Working Women United Insti- 
tute, 1975)? Must It be deliberate?-' Can the 
recipient merely find the behavior objectiona- 
ble and offensive, a source of discomfort (Work- 
ing Women s United Institute. 1975). or must it 



^'he Office of Personnel Management definitioi^ 
says "repeated or deliberate.'' 

Do 



iinuKe a dcinam! lied to nej^ative job conse- 
(luencos if denied (New Responses. 1979)— or to 
|Ki.siti\c roii.s(Hiui*nct»s if j^ranled? Must the ini 
tialor bo in a jMi^iiioii Ut affect the \ictiinV 
immediate job, job ad\ anceinent, or career —or 
can subordinates and coworker^ also be 
harassers? 

On one point, writers and researchers seem 
to agree: sexual harassment is nonreciproca! 
behavior and does not include. mutually satis- 
factory, no-job related-strings-attached rela- 
tionships in the office. Most also agree that 
harassment can involve a wide range of verbal, 
visual, and physical behaviors. 

It appears that at some level of harassment 
there is an element of subjectivity; whether a 
particular experience is seen as innocuous and 
tolerable, offensive, or threatening may depend 
in part on the victim— and perhaps even on the 
person exhibiting the behavior (see, e.g., Sa- 
fran, 1976). 

Gutek, Nakamura. and their associates (1980) 
explored perceptions by asking respondents 
whether they regarded each of five types of 
behavior as harassment. Most thought that 
requests to socialize and requests for sexual 
activity, both with the understanding that de- 
nial would hurt the job situation and compli- 
ance would help, constituted harassment (85% 
and 82%, respectively), but only 20%con' idered 
positive sexual comments to be harassment. 
Except for requests for sex, men and women 
differed on what the^' thought harassment was. 
For exani»^^<*, only one-third of the men (35%) , 
but two-t u.^ of the women (66%) thought 
nonverbal behaviors such as leering, gesturing, 
and touching constituted harassment. 

incidence 

For several reasons it is impossible to draw 
any ouc the liiost general conclusions about the 
extent of harassment from the studies pre- 
vi'^usly discussed. Among other difficulties, 
samples have beei small anJ/or unscientifi- 
cally i-electtd, informaiion-gcithering tech- 
niques have vari. d, and aifferent definitions of 
harassment have been used. Ftirther, thf^ ques- 
tioiis about expe» 'encus with harassment have 
been r^osed in differout ways, some asked about 
exrx?riences over the working career, M)n\- have 
six?cificd the present job or present place of 
e.riployment, and others have used a question 
that was ambiguous as to time franic. It ii: 
obviou.s that rates of harai-.^ment o\er a work- 




ing career would be higher than rates mea- 
sured over a finite period. 

Among the studies that ha\ e had soine degree 
of scientific control, the incidence rates among 
working women over their working lifetimes 
have i-anged from 52% (Livingston, 1979; ques- 
tionnaire survey) to 100% (Carey, 1977; per- 
sonal interviews). 

Some have speculated that harassment of 
men, if it occurs at all, is very infrequent, much 
less common than among women. Since men 
rarely have been studied as {K)tential victims, 
there is \ ery little evidence on this point. Gutek, 
Nakamura, and their associates (1980) found 
no significant differences between men and 
women in re|K)rts of five types of social-sexual 
behavior (altl.:?n[;h women did report more 
incjdenU in each category, and a greater per- 
centage of men had experienced only on^ fyp6 
of behavior). It should be be noted, however, 
that the researchers questioned their findings 
for males and speculated that while females 
were reporting experiences that were both ego 
enhancing and harassing, the males were re- 
porting primarily ego-enhancing incidents. In 
fact, elsewhere Gutek and Nakamura (1980) 
assert that harassment of men is rare, affecting 
perhaps 1% to 5% of men during their working 
lives. 

Other researchers also have attempted to 
iearn the extent of various types of harassing 
behaviors. It appears that harassment (given 
the right of the recipient ultimately to judge 
what is harassing) manifests itself in a variety 
of \vays— from flattering or derogatory com- 
ments, through nonverbal behavior in the form 
of looks and gastures, touching, use of mate- 
rials of a sexua! nature, and pressure for dates 
or sexual favors, to attempted or actual rape or 
assault. The harassing behavior may be pri- 
marily an effort to attract attention, or it may 
have a quid pro quo element. The harasser may 
threaten negative job consequences if denied or 
promisQ rewarci.s {^accepted. 

Again, it is difficult to a^sscss the incidence of 
different forms of sexi al harassment bei:f.usc 
re earchers have wor jed q':estiors differertl\, 
Ui. id varv ing definition.-; of sexua^ .iara..sment, 
ahd employed different iimo ^ ui s. At mos* 
it can Lec(»ncluded that v<Tbal harass^ioiit ana 
the !ess-than coerciv J forms of nonverbJ ha- 
:iis..ment such as cornering, touching, pim*h- 
:ng, are far more coinmon than the more coer- 
'?iv-e forms, such as prc^;;urc for sexual favors 
or attempted or actual rape ov sexual assault. 



Characteristics of Vic^s 

The typical \ ioliiii of sexual harjussiiient fre- 
quently is (lei^cribed jus a youug, unnian-ied, 
and often attractive woman working in a low- 
payinjc, low-sUitus job. Women in traditionally 
male o»* traditionally female jobs often ai-e 
viewed jus most vulnerable. What little evi- 
dence there is on victim characteristics is 
mixed. 

Age. Some studies have foun(i that female 
victims tend to be younj^— In their thirties or 
younger ((lutek and Nakamura, 11)80; Safran, 
1»7(>; Working Women's Institute, 1979). In 
fact, the out study that analyzed incidence of 
harassment by demojri aphic factor s (Livinj^;- 
ton, 1979) found that cf marital status, current 
job. ajre, and total yeais of woi k experience. 
oid> a^e was r elated to experience of harass- 
ment (jreneraily. the younjrer the woman, the 
more likeK the experience). However, all stud- 
ies have reported that women of all apes are 
victims of harassment. 

Occupation, Socio-economic Stat?is, In- 
come. Edueation, Race. This cluster of seem- 
ingly related demographic charactei istics h;us 
been examined to some extent by several 
writers and researcher^. Sevcial studies ha\e 
deliberately involved women in a range of 
occupations or at varying skill levels, but iow 
have compared incidence of harassment among 
thest* groups. Whii » the Working Women sui - 
veys(\Vorking Women's Institute. 1979: Work- 
ing Women United Institute, li T.S) gave some 
evidence that victims tend to be working in 
low'St^stu.".. traditionjdly female jobs (as wail 
r..s..es, clerical workers). Ca>*ey (1977) fr.ind 
that uomen in a wide I'ange o^ jobs, iron*, 
unskillei! to ()rofessional, had been harassed, 
and Livings'oi* (1979) found no relationship 
between current occupation (technical/clerical, 
supervisor, or professional) and experience of 
harassment. No study has specifically exam* 
ined the (juestion of harassment of women 
working in traditionally male occupations, but 
Martin ( 1978). obser\ ing male-female relation- 
ships in the police department of a large city, 
noted a great deal of harassment of uomen 
police officeis. 

As to income, the Working Women's Institute 
(1979) found, not surprisingly since most of the 
92 victims it surveyed were working in un- 
skilled or low -skilled jobs, that the income of 
victims was low. 

The New Responses survey (1979) reported 
on race of victims. Whites made u;) of the 



respondents, but accounted for 64% of the vic- 
tims; likewise, blacks represented 48% of the 
sam.!)le, and Hisi)anics, 2%, but accounted for 
:?5%and 1% of the victims, respectively. 

Marital Status. Evidence that unmarried 
women are more vulnciable to harassment 
than married women ii^ mixed. For instance, 
more than three- fourths of the 92 female vic- 
tinih in the Working Women's Institute .survey 
(1979) were single, separated, divorced, or 
wid- wed— and (iver half of them the sole sup- 
port of their families and/ or themselves. These 
high figures undoubtedly are at least partly 
attributable to the self-selected nature of the 
sample. In contrast, the majority of the victims 
in the liallHiuk survey were married (Safran, 
1971)), and Living^Aon (1979) found that ha- 
lassment was not l elated to marital status. 

Attractiveness. Attractiveness ;is a victim's 
characteristic has been examined in terms of 
both physical appearance and personality. Pop- 
ular opinion is that victims of harassment are 
physically attractive, though many have des- 
cribed themselves as Tat and 40." (nitek and 
Nakamura examined this issue by^asking re- 
spondents to evaluate their physical attractive- 
ness in general, compiired with others at work, 
and to the opp;-*site sex. In one study ((Jutek ard 
Nakarnura 1980), people who ratoi thems Mves 
as physically attractive were more I'kely U> 
ri'porl demands that linked dating or so^ tx) job 
conse(iuences than were \kh}\)\q .vho describee* 
themselves as !e.>s attract! \ In their second 
study, 7:5"^* of the women who l ated themselves 
vei-\ atti-aciive reported at least one incident 
i nvolving the five social-sexi:al behaviors stu- 
iVml co!Ppared with of the other female 
respondents. 

1 his same set of studies also asked respon- 
dents to evaluate the pleasantness of their per- 
sonalities. In both, women who di^scribed their 
personalities as -ittractive reported more of all 
types of social-sexual behaviors. 

Years of Kmploynient. Livingston (1979) 
found no I'clationshjp between expei iencc of 
sexual harassment and this factoi*. 

In summary, there is some evidence that 
female victims of harassment tend to be young. ' 
attractive, and woi king in low-status (and tra- 
ditionally female) occupations, but the most 
that safely can be said is that n-omen of all ages 
and skills, married and unmarried, working in ' 
all occupations, have been victims of harass- 
ment. The picture of male victims is far less 
clear. 



Characteristics of Harassers 

Writers have also speculated about— and re- 
searchers examined— characteristics of ha- 
rassers, usually in terms of gender, age, and job 
stMus. occasionally by marital status, attrac- 
tiveness, and length of acquaintance with the 
victirrh One study (Gutek, Nakamura, el aK, 
1980) attempted to examine hara?sers in 
terms of victims to see if any patterns exist. 

Gender. For some, the question of gender 
has been simple: since they define sexual ha- 
rassment as heterosexual behavior directed at 
women, the harasser, by definition, is male. 
The one controlled study that included both 
men and women asked only about heterosexual 
hanissment. The Impact Journal survey {"Sex- 
ual Harassment Rampant at HUD." 1979) 
noted that nearly ll%of the incidents reported 
by the 63 female victims had been initiated by 
female coworkers. 

Age. Ty'pically, male harassers have been 
thought to be older than their female victims, 
and some surv^eys have given evidence of this. , 
The Working Women s In/ititute (1979). for ex- 
ample^, reported that male harassers averaged 
14 years older than their victims, and the vic- 
tims identified in the RvdUjok sur\'ey (Safran. 
1976) described their male harassers as "too 
old" to be considered prospective partners. 
Female victims in the study by Gutek. Naka- 
mura. and their associates (1980) described 
male harassers as "somewhat older" (modal age 
group 40-49), while male victims describetl 
their female harassers as relatively young. 

Job Status. A narrow definition of sexual 
harassment, that harassment involves behavior 
exhibited by someone in a position to help or 
hurtc the job, suggests that the harasser is a 
su|)ervisor or other superior. 

Several surveys and studies have given evi- 
dence^ that harassers are their victims' bosses. 
In the Working Women's Institute survey 
(1979). for example. 79% of the harassers had 
the power to fire or promote the victims. Sim- 
ilarly, the typical harasser in the Impact Jour- 
nal survey ("Sexual Harassment Rampant at 
HUD." 1979) was the victim's immediate boss, 
and 25% of the incidents were initiated by 
superiors further up the hierarchy. 

In the study by Gutek, Nakamura, and their 
associates \1980). females reported more of 
each of five types of social-sexual behavior 
being initiated by their supervisors than did 
males. The extent to which the five types of 
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behavior were initiated by supervisors ranged 
from 14% for males reporting positive com- 
ments to 73% for women reporting requests for 
sexual activity tied to Job consequences. 

Generally, the more involving and demanding 
the behavior, the greater the percentage of 
supervisor-initiated behavior. 

Marital Status. Several surveys have found 
that the male harasser is more likely to be mar- 
rieil (Gutek and Nakamura, 1980; Safran, 1976; 
Working Women's Institute. 1979). 

However, as Gutek and Nakamura suggest, 
the tendency of male perpetrators to be mar- 
ried may simply reflect the higher number of 
married men in the population. 

Attractiveness. In the study by Gutek. Naka- 
mura. and their associates (1980). male victims 
tended to describe their female harassers as 
relatively attractive, while females tended to 
'(iescribe their male harassers as less attractiv^^ 
Victims in the Redbook survey (Safran. 1976) / 
frequently described their harassers as "too/ 
unattractive." 

Length of Acquaintance. Gutek, Nakamu- 
ra, and associates (1980) also examined harass- 
ers in terms of length of acquaintance with the 
victims. Generally, male victims had not known 
their female harassers for a long time: there 
was no trend for female victims. 

In summary, findings indicate that male 
harassers tend to be married, older than their 
victims, somewhat unattractive, and their vic- 
tims* supervisors. However, it is clear that 
many harassers are unmarried, attractive, co- 
workers or subordinates. Study of female ha- 
rassers has been tco limited to make generali- 
zations. 



Effects of Harassment on Women 

A number of writers and researchers have 
described the effects of sexual harassment on 
the victim's emotional and physical health. 
Although a few victims report feeling flattered 
(see. e.g., Carey. 1977; Safran. 197(5). most 
report negative emotions including humili- 
ation, isolation, guilt, and fear (see, e.g.. New 
Responses, 1979; Safran. 1976; Working Wom- 
en's United Institute. 1975). Nearly all (96%) of 
the 92 victims surveyed by the Working Wom- 
en's Institute (1979) had suffered some kind of 
emotional strciis (nervousness, fear, anger, and 
sleeplessness), and iilW ha«' experienced physi- 
cal .symptoms in the forn. . ,ieadaches,. nausea, 
and weight change. 



The latter survey, also confirmed an earlier 
Institute finding (Workinj? Women United In- 
stitute. 1975) that hai-assinent affects the vic- 
tims work and their iittitudes toward work: 
83% of the victims 5,aid the experience had 
interfered with their job performance, report- 
\ng that they had been distracted, spent time 
looking for ways to avoid the harasses, and lost 
self-confidence and enthusiasm for Avork. 

Responses to Harassment and 
Effects of Responses 

Women who experience sexual harassment 
respond in a number of ways: by attempting to, 
- handle the problem themselves (by ignoring 
the behavior, avoiding the harasser. or asking 
the harjisser to stop): by complaining through 
channels: by transferring or quitting: and by 
acquiescing. There is no clear picture of the 
number who take the latter course: the Impact 
Jonnml survey ("Sexual Harassment Rampant 
at HUD/' 1979) reported that 80% of the 63 
female victims surveyed had cooperated, while 
only 1% of the Federally employed women in 
the New Responses survey ( 1979) reported hav- 
ing given in. 

Most victims deal with the behavior by 
attempting to avoid the harasser or telling him 
to stop (see. e.g.. the New Responses survey). 
Few. it appears, report the behavior or initiate 
grievance procedures, giving various reasons 
for failing to do so. For example, of the more 
than 100 victims in the Working Women United 
survey (1975). only 18% had complained through 
established channels: those who had not cited 
as reasons their beliefs that nothing would be 
done, their complaint would be treated lightly, 
they would be ridiculed or blamed, or there 
would be negative consequences. In the New- 
Responses su r vey ( 1979) only 13% of the victims 
had reported the incident (usually to a supervi- 
sor or coworker) and only 4% had initiated a 
formal grievance action. 

Some women deal with harassment by re- 
moving themselves from the situation alto- 
gether. In Carey's (1977) survey, for instance. 
16% had left a job because of harassment; and 
13% of the victims employed by the state of Illi- 
.nois (Sang-amon State University. 1979) had 
either quit or requested a transfer. 

The victims' fear of negative job consequences 
if they refuse demands appears to be well 
founded. Women report such consequences as 
withheld promotions, poor performance evalua- 
tions, and less desirable work (see. e.g.. New 
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Responses, 1979: "Sexual Harassment Rampant 
at HUD." 1979; Working V^omen United Insti- 
tute, 1975). Not surprisingly, negative conse- 
quences are reported more frequently in sur- 
veys involving self-selected samples of women 
who may have been inclined to participate in 
the survey because they had been strongly 
affected by their experiences. Of the 92 victims 
filling out the Working Women's InV;tituto 
questionnaire (1979). for instance. 66% repoi-ted 
having been either fired or pressured into re- 
signing, whereas only 6% of the Illinois State 
employees (Sangamon State University. 1979) 
had been involuntarily transferred or fired for 
noncompliance. 

Likewise, the victims' failure to complain 
through established channels appears under- 
standable. Few are satisfied with the disposi- 
tion of the case (New Responses. 1979): many 
report that no action was taken and that the 
situation did not change or became worse (see 
Carey. 1977: New Responses. 1979: Working 
Women United Institute. 1975). 

Workplace Characteristics 

A number of writers have addressed the 
issue of workplace.characteristics as related to 
the incidence and nature of harassment, with 
many suggesting that harassment is most com- 
mon among women working in traditionally 
male jobs. Both Martin and Fein (1978) and 
Gutek and Nakamura (1980) believe it likely 
that harassment varies among different work- 
places and have taken a broad approach to the 
issue. 

Terming the study of the social context in 
which men and women interact at work "the 
most important direction for research." Martin 
and Fein suggest that harassment might fruit- 
fully be studied in terms of several workplace 
factors: power, specifically the relationship be- 
tween harassment and the degree of the super- 
visors' power to hire and fire as well as the 
disparity of power between male supervisors 
and female employees: contact and visibility 
among employees, to see if opportunities for 
contact between the sexes, for private encoun- 
ters, and for isolated contact lead tq harass- 
ment: the ratio between male and female 
workers, to determine whether harassment has 
a different character and is more likely where 
males predominate: occupational and organi- 
zational norms that may predispose workers in 
certain jobs to harassment or may attract cer- 
tain kinds of workers who tend to be more tol- 
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erant of harassment;!^ function, to examine 
the relationship betu'elS^arassnient and jobs 
requiring woinen to serve as surrogate wives 
and mothers; opportunity structure, to see if 
women whose skills are valued, unique, or such 
that they are likely to find other positions, and 
women able to Iqave the workplace altogether, 
are less vulnerable to harassment, and also to 
.^ee if a tijrht job market increases viijnerabil- 
ily: and availabilit\ of grievance procedures. 

Gutek and Nakamui-a (1980) also have ad- 
dressed most of these Jispecu of the wurkpiace. 
They suggest that pf-opinquity of workers, 
pjbwerlessness in. the immeiliate job or job niai - 
ket. employment in jobs that are traditionall> 
male or traditionally female, and work envi- 
ronments in which attention is constantly called 
to sexuality (e.g.. by joking and comments), 
female workers are expected to wear skimp> 
clothing, and a macho image is encouriiged in 
men ( r a helpless image in women are related 
in some way to incidence and feelings of 
harassment. 

Examination of workplace factors ha.s been 
very limited, but a few researchers have .stud- 
ied several of the factors, directly or indirectly. 
Findings related to incidence among women in 
traditionally female or traditionally male jobs 
were discussed earlier. Workplace atmosphere 
has been examined in several ways. One is 
through the descriptions of their workplaces 
given by victims. Carey (1977) has done the 
most work in this area, asking 401 working 
women, all victims of harassment, questions 
that could reflect sexism and discrimination in 
their w orkplaces. No clear pattern appeai'ed in 
the responses. For instance, 12% of the women 
had been passed over for a job in favor of a 
male, and three-fourths of them thought it was 
because of his being male— but 30% had been 
passed over by a female, and most of them 
thought it w^as because the w^oman w^jis better 
qualified. On the other hand. 42' o reported that 
men had taken credit for work women had 
iloiie (but half that number said women had 
done the same thing). 

Another w a> of looking at workplace chat ac- 
teristics is through attitudes .^hown toward 
harassment in general and complaints of ha 
ra->srnent. Harassment could be expected to be 
niQre common where incidents are treated 
lightly and complaint procedures arc ineffec- 
tive, but there is little research to go by. Vic- 
tims in the lUdhuuk .>urve> (Safran, 197()) said 
harassment frequentl> was ti'eated as a joke in 
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their offices, and, as iioted earlier, complaints 
frequently produce no action or result in nega- 
tive consequences. But incidence among work- 
places with variously effective complaint pro- 
cedures has not been compared. 

A third way of looking at the workplace is 
through organizational policies governing ha- 
rjussment: Do organ ization^ have them? Are 
workei's aw ai'e of them? How eas\ is it for peo- 
ple w ho feel hai asMnl to file a complaint? Again, 
few studies have addressed these iiuestions. 
Lang ( 1978) is one of tlie few reseai'chers w ho 
has reporteil on the impact of company state- 
ments on hariissment. Her sample wa^ very« 
small (only 20 women, one-fifth of those origi- 
nally a.^ked to fill out her questionnaire), but 
her conckK^ion^ were interesting. "The compan- 
ies and w oi'kplaces of the 12 w omen victims did 
not for the most pai t have procedures for filing 
coniplaints or guiileli'ies to discourage harass- 
ment. Those that did fell under EEOC or had 
initiated procedures and guidelines only after 
they had been sued for discrimination by an 
employee." Lang furthei- reported that "w omen 
who worked for coinpanies that discouraged 
harassment were the women w ho had the least 
problem in dealing with it." (^arey (1977) re- 
ported that the companies of one-third of her 
401 victims did not ha\e policies governing 
sexual harassment (and another third of the 
\ ictims did not know w hether their companies 
had policies or not). As to the experiences of 
\ ictims ^\ hen they do complain through formal 
channels, the negative consetiuences man> en- 
counter were described earlier. In addition, the 
complainant may be told not to take the inci- 
dent seri(HK>ly (Carey . 1977) or may find the 
process time consuming (New Res|)onses. 1979). 

Conclusion 

A great deal has been w ritten about .^exual 
harassment. The value of much of the litera- 
ture rests primaril) in pro\ idinga background ' 
against w^hich the topic can be studied. Little 
scientifically controlled reseai'ch has been un- 
dertaken, and it is impossible to gain a clear 
picture of the problem from these few because 
the stud> results often are not comparable. 
Further, research hasunl.\ beguti to address all 
the aspects of the phenomenon. 

What has been establi.>hed is that sexual 
harasshient is a problem encountereil b> a sig- 
nificant number of women. The most conmion 
foi nis of liarassment arc comments ami non- 



verbal beKaviors such as gesturing.and touch- 
ing; far less common are instances of attempted 
or actual rape or sexual {issault. It is not un- 
common for harassment to be in the form of 
demands tied to negative job consequences if 
rejected or to positive consequences if accepted. 

Victims often are young and working in low- 
status occupations, but it is clear that women of 
all ages, both married and unmarried and 
working at all levels in a range of jobs, expe- 
rience harassment. Victims respond in a va- 
riety of ways, most often by ignoring the behav- 
ior, attempting to avoid the harasser. and/or 
asking the harasser to stop; some leave the 
situation altogether by transferring or quit- 
ting. Few victims report the incidents or file 
formal complaints; those who do get little help 
and sometimes suffer negative consequences as 
a result. The experience frequently has a nega- 
tive emotional and physical effect on the victim 
and may diminish job performance. ^ 

Little is known about the harassment of men 
or same-sex harassment. Nor is much known 
about the way different factors in the work- 
place influence the incidence and nature of 
harassment. 



A variety of explanations for harassment 
have been advanced. Many theorists hold that 
it is a manifestation of power having little to do 
with sex. It also has been viewed as an example 
of the typical^ type of male- female interaction in 
our society, whereby women exchange sexual 
services for economic security. Another theory 
is that harassment represents an inappropriate 
blending of sex roles and work roles. A variety 
of remedies also have been advanced— from 
resocialization of workers to legal remedies 
and penalties for harassers. 

The study reported in this document f)ro- 
vides a great deal of information helpful in 
understanding the nature of harassment and 
testing the theories. It is the largest statisti- 
cally controlled study of the topic ever con- 
ducted, the only one conducted on a nationwide 
sample. Many issues are addressed and some 
questions are answered. It will be the task of 
researchers who follow to continue interpreta- 
tion of the' data collected and pursue other 
aspects of the problem, so that one day sexual 
harassment in the workplace will be under- 
stood—and eliminated. 
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General Theory and Analysis 

Association of American CoUfeges, Project on 
the Status and Education of Women. Sexual 
Harassment: A Hidden Issue. Washington, 
D.C. (1818 R St, N.W.): Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, June 1978. (7 pages) 

This report focuses on sexual harassment of 
working women and female university stu- 
dents. After discussing a definition of sexual 
harassment and examining its extent in the 
workplace and on campuses, the report looks at 
reasons women may be reluctant to complain, 
formally or informally. Title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act and Title IX of the Education 
Amendments are discussed as remedies, and ' 
some other legal issues are noted. The report 
concludes with a discussion of actions institu- 
tions might take to deal with sexual ha- 
rassment 

Backhouse, Constance, and Cohen, Leah. The 
Secret Oppression: Sexual Harassment of 
Working Women. Toronto: Macmillan of Can- 
ada, 1978. (208 pages) 

This book opens with a series of case studies 
showing that women in all occupations are vic- 
tims of sexual harassment 

Backhouse and Cohen argue that sexual ha- 
rassment, like rape, is not so much an expression 
of sex as of power. They present a history of 
harassment and examine attitudes prevalent in 
personnel management and unions toward 
women and sex in the workplace. They also 
examine the effectiveness of laws, including 
civil tort procedures and suits under Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act The book concludes 
with chapters on personal solutions, action 
plans for management and unions, and societal 
solutions. 

Bularzik, Mary. Sexual Harassment at the 
Workplace: Historical Notes. Radical Amer- 
ica, July/August 1978, 12(4), pages 25-43. 



Bularzik argues that sexual harassment is a 
form of violence used, like rape and wife bat- 
tering, as a mechanism of social control; specifi- 
cally, harassment is a means of controlling 
women's access to certain jobs, of limiting 
women's job success and mobility, and of com- 
pensating men for powerlessness in their own 
lives. To support her argument, Bularzik ex- 
amines the incidence of sexual harassment dur- 
ing the late 19th and early 20th centuries, a 
time when women entered the work force in 
great numbers. Her central thesis is that sex- 
ual harassment grew out of men's hostility to 
women entering a domain they had previously 
had to themselves. Bularzik also looks briefly 
at union attitudes and actions. 

^vans, Laura J. Sexual Harassment: Women's 
Hidden Occupational Hazard. In Jane Rob- 
erts Chapman and Margaret Gafes (Eds.), 
The Victimization of Wofneri. Beverly Hills: 
Sage Publications, 1978, pages 203-223. 

The author traces myths about women's feel- 
ings toward male sexual aggression and exam- 
ines them in light of the results of several 
informal surveys of women. She argues that 
sexual harassment plays on the basic contra- 
diction posed for women: self as a sexual being 
vs. self as a worker. In other parts of the essay, 
she examines public policy toward sexual ha- 
rassment, with particular focus on litigation 
under Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
She also discusses harassment of men as well as 
homosexual harassment 

Farley, Ljn. Sexual Shakedown: The Sexual 
Harassment of Women on the Job. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1978. (228 pages). 

Farley defines sexual harassment as "unsolic- 
ited nonreciprocal male behavior that asserts a 
woman's sex role over her function as a 
worker." She traces its development to the 
growth of capitalism and claims that sexual 
harassment is the way capitalism and patri- 
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archy converge to be mutually reinforcing of 
women's status in the labor force. In this con- 
text sexual haritssment is a tool by which men 
keep women in their place. The book is primar- 
ily consciousness raising in approach; many 
case histories documenting incidents are pre- 
sented. Farley briefly describes legal remedies, 
but notes that they are time consuming and 
frequently do not work well. She discusses the 
role.s of employers and unions and concludes by 
advocating that women organize in the work- 
place, publicizing the issue through the press 
and other media. 

Gutek, Barbara A., and Nakamura, Charles Y. 
Sexuality, Sex Role^i and Work Behavior. 
Draft,' University of California at Los An- 
geles, August 1980, (18 page^. 

These authors look at heterosexual harass-^ 
ment of men and women as a range of behav- 
iors on a continuum of sexuality in the work- 
place. They present a typology of behaviors 
categorized as those exhibited primarily to get 
attention and those requiring compliance as a 
condition of work and examine conditions un- 
der which these behaviors are viewed by initia- 
tors and recipients as harassment. They also 
discuss possible negative consequences of sexu- 
ally focused behavior on women and organiza- 
tions, concluding with a discussion of why sex- 
uality is a factor in the workplace and how 
harassment might be minimized. The authors 
draw on information gained from several of 
their own studies as well as other published 
literature to support their discussion. 

Mead, Margaret. A Proposal: We Need Taboos 
on Sex at Work. Redbook, April 1978, pages 
31-33; 38. 

The late Margaret Mead argued that "it isn't 
more laws that we need now, but new taboos." 
She defined taboos as internalized prohibitions 
against behavior which "is unthinkable and 
which affirm what we hold most precious in 
our human relations." While earlier taboos 
governed relations between men and women in . 
the home, there are no comparable taboos gov- 
erning relations between men and \^omen on 
the job. Mead claimed that we are in a period of 
transition that requires the development of 
"decent sex mores in the whole working world." 
Citing recent developments in coed dormitories, 
she notfd that an informal taboo had devel- 
oped—a prohibition agaipst serious dating 
among those who live in the same dormitory. 
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She saw this as a positive step toward develop- 
ing the new taboo in the workplace: "You don't 
make passes at or sleep with the people you 
work with." ^ 

Silverman, Dierdre. Sexual Harassment: 
Working V/omens Dilemma. Q/^csf. a femi- 
nist quarterly, Winter 1976-77, 3(3), pages 
15-24. 

Silverman argues that sexual harassment is 
a feminist issue because it is a widespread phe- 
nomenon and an issue that ties together wom- 
en's experience as workers and as women in 
this society. She presents prostitution as the 
paradigm for all male-female relationships and 
contends that sexual harassment is one form of 
this financial/sexual transaction. Data from a 
1975 survey are cited as statistical support for 
the arguments. Silverman advocates work place 
organizing and public education as means of 
combating the problem. 

Somers, Patricia A., and Clementson-Mohr, 
Judith. Sexual E.xtortion in the Workplace. 

The Personnel Admini.strator, April 1979, 
pages 23-28. 

This article presents a brief o\^crview of the 
topic of sexual harassment and cites statistics 
indicating its extent among women workers. 
The authors conclude with a discussion of the 
costs of sexual harassment to victims and 
employers. 

Studies and Surveys 

Benson. Donna Joan, and Thomson, Gregg E. 
Sex, Gender and Power: Sexual Hara.ssment 
on a University Campus. Working Draft, 
University of California, 1979, (34 pages) 

This study explored the sociology of sexual 
harassment and its consequences in a univer- 
sity setting. Questionnaires were sent to a ran- 
dom sample of 400 female students in their 
senior year; of the 269 who responded, 55 
reported having been sexually harassed by one 
"or more male instructors at the university. On 
the basis of detailed reports of incidents from 
50 respondents, the researchers identified two 
forms of sexual harassment. In the milder 
form, the unwanted attention came from an 
instructor upon whom the victim was not heav- 
ily dependent and whom she could avoid with- 
out much cost to her psychologically. In the 
severe form, attention came from an instructor 




with whom there was a prior dependent rela- 
tionship; in this case, the victim suffered in sev- 
eral ways, including loss ef self confidence in 
her profession and loss of trust of male instruc- 
tors in general. 

Carey, Sandra Harley. Sexual Politico iu Biitfi- 
)Wiis. Unpublished paper, University of Texas 
at San Antonio, 1977. (4 pages) 

Carey sought to determine the presence, ex- 
lent, and handling of sexual politics in the 
workplace. Four hundred and one working wo- 
men, all acquaintances of the inte»'viewers. were 
interviewed in their homes. A quota sample 
vas used to obtain a balanced representation of 
occupations: The study also asked about a var- 
iety of attitudes toward and experiences in the 
workplace. e.g.. would the women prefer to 
work for men or women, should women use 
sexual attractiveness as a means to get-ahead. 

Gutek, Barbara A.. Nakumura. Charles Y.. 
Gahart. Martin. Handschumacher. Inger. 
and Russell. Dan. Sexuality and the Work- 
place, Paper prepared for publication in 
Basic and Applied Social Psychology, Octo- 
ber 1980. 1(3). (25 pages) (Also. Gutek and 
Nakamura. University of California at Los 
Angeles. Paper presented at the annual con- 
vention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. New York. September 1-5. 1979; 26 
pages): 

This study, conducted in 1978. explored the 
incidence of and reaction to five basic social- 
sexual behaviors in the workplace: comments 
of a sexual nature perceived as positive; com- 
ments perceived as negative; nonverbal behav- 
iors such as leering, gesturing^ or touching; and 
requests for dates or for sexual activity with 
the understanding that refusal would hurt and 
compliance would help the job situation. Uni- 
versity students conducted 30-minute telephone 
interviews with 399 men and women 18 years 
or older whose phone numbers had been chosen 
via stratified systematic sampling from Los 
Angeles phone books. Among the factors ana- 
lyzed were age. attractiveness, length of 
acquaintance with, and supervisory status of 
harassers. 

Hooven. Martha, and McDonald. Nancy. Un- 
derstanding Sexual Harassment: The Role of 
Capitalism. Aegis, November/December 
1978, pages 31-35. 

This article focuses on how conditions of 
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work under capitalism are a factor in women's 
vulnerability to sexual harassment. Because of 
women's powerlessness in the workplace, the 
authors argue, women learn to tolerate sexual 
harassment to keep their jobs. They assert that 
capitalism rests on the necessity of convincing 
a large portion of the population that they are 
inferior, hence creating internal acceptance of 
oppre.ssion. They pose the question. Is women's 
inferior status in the workplace inherent to 
capitalism, or. is it possible to alter that status 
under capitalism? 

Martin. Susan E. Sexual Politics in the Work- 
place: The Interactional World of Police- 
women. Symbolic Interactwn, Spring 1978, 
1(2). pages 44-60. 

This article describes attitudes toward and 
treatment of women officers by nialfe cowork- 
-^rsanAadrainistration^i^^ Washington, D.C.. 
police force. The author expIonSthenmplica-^ 
tions for women officers by concentrating on 
the behaviors men exhibit that servo to keep 
women aware of their status and isolate them ' 
from the informal information-sharing net- 
works vital to an officers ability to perform 
jobs well and advance within the hierarchy. 
She uses examples drawn from personal obser- 
vations to illustrate her points 

Martin, Susan E., and Fein, Sara Beck. Sexual 
Harassweut iu the Workplace: A Problem 
Who^te Time Has Come. Paper prepared for 
presentation at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems, 
September 2. 1978. (17 pages) 

This paper s goal is tolestablish sexual ha- 
rassment as a legitimate area of study by soci- 
ologists. Martin and Fein review the literature, 
suggest research topics, and explore methodo- 
logical problems. They conclude that organiza- 
tional studies designed to consider the social 
context in which men and women interact is 
the most important direction research can take. 
They suggest that these studies examine such 
variables as power relations, contact and vis- 
ibility, ratio of male to female employees in the 
work setting, occupational and/or organiza- 
tional norms, job function, opt)ortunity struc- 
ture, and availability of grievance procedures. 

Kelber. Mim. Sexual Harassment . . , The UN's 
Dirty Little Secret. Ms., November 1977. 
pages 51. 74. 
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Kelber reports on a questionnaire survey of 
875 male and female employees in professional 
and general service jobs at the United Nations, 
conducted by the Ad Hoc Group on Equal 
Rights for. Women. Results are reported in 
"terms of numbers who either had at some time 
experienced sexual pressure while working at 
that organization or were aware that such 
pressure existed at the organ ixation. 

Ijang, Cynthia G. The Sexual Harassment of 
Working Women. Unpublished paper, 1978. 
(14 pages) 

This small, informal survey explored the 
incidence of sexual harassment of women in the 
labor force, the forms this harassment takes, 
and the effects it has on the careers and per- 
sonal lives of the recipients. One hundred ques- 
tionnaires were randomly distributed to women 
workers in the Federal Government and pri 
vate indus try; the replies of the 20 who re- 
sponded formed the basis oilhtrreportrBy h av^ 
ing the women select stereotyped roles they 
might feel pressured to conform to, Lang ex- 
plored the possibility that women who feel 
harassment would be more likely to be cast in 
the roles of "sex object" or "iron maiden/libber" 
by coworkers. Evidence that women who 
worked in companies that discouraged harass- 
ment had the least problem dealing with such 
behavior led her to conclude that the best way 
to contain it is through effective management. 



Livingston, Joy. Sexual Haroi^i^ment of Workintj 
Women, Summary results, Unpublished mas- 
ter's thesis, University of Vermont, 1979. 

This study was designed to explore incidence 
of, attitudes toward, and strategies for dealing 
with sexual harassment. 

A questionnaire asking respondents to react to " 
hypothetical situations involving four types of 
behavior and four different status relationships 
was mailed to the 980 female faculty and staff 
of a mid-sized state university; 114 responded. 
Analysis of free responses suggested a typology 
for dealing with actual incidents: (1) ignoring 
or (2) acting, by (a) dealing with the behavior 
alone (the victims changing her behavior, avoid- 
ing the hanisser, or leaving the job), (b) involv- 
ing people other than herself and the man 
(reix)rting the incident to authorities, pursuing 
legal action, or publicizing the behavior), or (c) 
dealing directly with the harasser (distracting 



him, tolerating the behavior, objecting ver- 
bally, or physically fighting back). 

New Responses, Inc. Rc})o)i on Se.(ual Harui^ti- 
ment in Federal Emploijment (prepared by 
Mary Ann Largen). Arlington, Va., (P.O. 
Box 6114): New Responses, Inc., 1979. (6 
pages) 

This survey sought to determine the inci- 
dence and impact of sexual harassment in 
three Federal Government departments. Two 
hundred fifty employees attending New Re- 
sponses workshops at the invitation of the em- 
ploying agency were asked to participate; 198 
(98'>o female) complied. Resultb are reported 
in terms of characteristics of victims and 
consequences. 

Safran, Claire. What Men Do to Women on the 
Job: A Shocking I^ook at Sexual Harassment. 
Redhook, November 1976, pages 149, 217-223. 



In this self-selected survey, 9.000 women 
returned a questionnaire published in the Jan- 
uary 1976 Redhook, The majority of respon- 
dents were married, young'(twenties and early 
thirties), in white collar jobs, and earning 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year— but the range in age, 
and occupation was great. This early survey 
first brought the problem of sexual harassment 
to national attention. 

Sangamon State University, Center for Policy 
Studies and Program Evaulation. Stndif of 
Unwanted Sexual Attention Reeeired luj Fe- 
male State Emploifves. Preliminarif Data. 
Springfield, III: Sangamon State Unversity, 
1979. 

The final report of this study involving fe- 
male employees in 51 Illinois. State depart- 
ments, agencies, boards, and commissions is 
currently beitig prepared. Questionnaires disk- 
ing about experiences of harassment on the 
current job were sent to 4,859 women (15% of 
the population), who ranged in age from 18 to 
70. The preliminary report based on 1,49.^ re- 
plies, gives information on incidence of various 
forms of harassment, responses of consequences 
to victims. 

Sexual Harassment Rampant at HUD. Impaet 
Journal, July/August 1979, VII (11 & 12). 
pages 1, 5,7. 

The (juestionnaire used in this sur\ey ap- 
peared in the May/June 1979 issue of the Im- 
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pact Jounmi a bimonthly subscription news- 
letter. Readers who also wei e employees of the 
*U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment were asked to fill out the questionnaire 
and return it. The article is based on the 
responses of 63 women who indicated they had 
been sexually harassed on their jobs at HUD; 
no information is given on how maiiy question- 
naires were returned. This survey was instru- 
mental in focusing attention on harassment in 
the Federal workplace. 

Working Women's Institute. Responses of Fair 
Employment Practices Agencies to Sexual 
Harassment Complaints: A Report and Rec- 
ommendations (Research Series,,Report No. 
2, prepared by Sherry Lederman and Peggy 
Crull). New York (593 Park Avenue): Work- 
ing Women s Institute* Fall 1978. (6 pages) 

This report gives the results of a 1977 survey 
■~~of"540'^tate-and--loeal'Civ4l-r4ghts-enforcemeRt_._ 
agencies throughout the country. The agencies 
were asked about their practices and observa- 
tions regarding sexual harassment complaints. 
Of the 74 agencies responding, only 15 pro- 
vided actual or estimated figures on the nupn- 
ber of complaints received between 1974 and 
February 1977; another 41 had received com- 
plaints but were unable to provide statistics. 
The report concludes with recommendations 
for future action and procedures for such 
agencies. 

Working Women's Institute. The Impact of Sex- 
ual Harassment on the Job: A Profile of the 
Experiences of 92 Women (Research Series, 
Report No. 3, prepared by Peggy Crull). New 
York (593 Park Avenue): Working Women's 

Institute, Fall 1979. (8 pages) 
> 

This report describes the responses to a ques- 
tionnaire survey of 92 women who had written 
the Working Women's Institute that they had 
experienced sexual harassment on the job. An 
analysis of demographic characteristics is pro- 
vided, and the women's experience are re- 
ported in terms of the nature of the experience, 
harasser characteristics, victim responses and 
the effects of the responses, consequences, and 
the impact on the victims economically, psycho- 
logically, physically, andHheir subsequent ef- 
forts to obtain employment. 

Working Women United Institute. Sexual Ha- 
rassment on the Job: Results of Prcliminaru 
Sw/re// (compiled by Lorraine Hodgson). New 



York (593 Park Avenue): Working Women 
United Institute, 1975. (2 pages) ' 

Respondents in this early survey were 155 
women (aged 19 to Gl) who either attended a 
meeting on the topic of sexual harassnaent 
sponsoi-ed by Working Women United or were 
members of a civil service employees union. 
Victims are described in terms of occupation, 
responses, and consequences. 

Mass Media Articles 

Berns, Walter. Terms of Endearment: Legislat- 
ing Love. Harpers, October 1980, pages 14- 
16; 18; 20. 

Berns looks at, the EEOC Guidelines on sex- 
ual harassment and court cases that have 
arisen— or may arise— from litigation under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act. He fears the 
Guidelines may lead to further regulations and 
argues that,the Federal Government should not 
"~^)e^nvolV^'"rn~regu^ating 5exuality_in lh.Q_ 
workplace. 

Cadden, Vivian. Romano v. Lehat. Rights, July 
1980, pages 3-6. 

Cadden describes the experiences of a female 
clerk typist who filed suit against her male boss 
on grounds of sexual harassment. 

Etzcorn, Pamela. Dealing with Sexual Ha- 
rassment. Women s Work, September/October 
1979, (pages 11-14; 45) . 

This article recapitulates the problems con- 
fronting women who are harassed— women re- 
main silent for fear of losing their jobs or ruin- 
ing their reputations and employers remain 
unsympathetic. Etzcorn advocates that women 
not remain silent and notes that "the key to 
exposing sexual harassment in the workplace 
is the immediate reproach." She concludes with 
advice offered by the Washington, D.C., Rape 
Crisis Center: document every act of harass- 
ment; talk to friends and family about the 
abuse; if people are-present during the harass- 
ment, make sure they know it happened; check 
with other women workers to ascertain if the 
harasser has propositioned anyone else; meet 
with company officials tojeview the complaint. 

Feld, Andrea. Office Politics: A Game of Strat- 
egy. Today's Secretary, February 1979, 
pages 7-10. 

Feld offers advice to women who are trying 
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to play corporate games to get ahead. In the 
section on sex discrimination and sexual ha- 
rassment, she stresses that women should not 
ignore harassment, that they should confront it 
.directly. She recommends that if fired the vic- 
tim use Title VII to regain the position or to 
collect back pay. For pursuing a legal suit, she 
advocates that the victim document her cjise 
thoroughly. 

Frjednian,J(aren._AFSC Targets Fight 
Against Sexual Harassment. Ptiblic Em- 
ploijee, August 1980, page 10. 

This article describes the involvement of 
AFSCME, a union for state, county, and munic- 
ipal workers, in activities related to sexual 
harassment, including assertiveness training 
for members and development of a booklet 
detailing what unions can do to deal with the 
problem. 

Lindsey, Karen. Sexual Harassment on the 
— Jobr-A^«~November-1^7-7rpages-47-48; 

This article opens with a series of case histo- 
ries that show women in all job categories 
experience sexual harassment. The work of the 
Alliance Against Sexual Coercion and the 
Working Women's Institute is reviewed, and 
comentary is provided on recently published 
literature. 

Pogrebin, Letty Cottiii, Sex Harassment: The 
Working Woman. Ladies; Home Joimiai 
June 1977, page 24. 

Pogrebin likens sexual hariissment to rape in 
that both are **unwanted violations of a wom- 
an's sexuality, personal privacy and hunian dig- 
nity." She suggests that a lack of penalties for 
employers and sui)ervisors is one indication of 
societal attitudes toward the behavior and notes 
that employers tend to treat the behavior as 
trivial. 

Rivers, Caryl. Sexual Harassment: The Execu- 
tive's Alternative to Rape. Mother Jones, June 
1978, 3(5), pages 21-22; 24; 28-29. 

Rivers discusses the situation women find 
themselves up against: management that ig- 
nores the problem, pressures on women to 
remain silent, and inferences that a woman is 
more expendable to the company than the 
harasser. She notes that women who quit jobs 
to escape harassing situations may have diffi- 
culty convincing state employment agencies of 
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their eligiblity for unemployment benefits. She 
argues that if women complained in greater 
numbers, it would be easier to convince man- 
agement that sexual harassment is a serious 
problem. 

Sexual Harassment Lands Companies in Court 
Business Week, October 1, 1979, pages 
120-122. 

This article focuses on the findings in the 
Heelan v. Johns-Manville case, wherein the 
defendent settled out of court with the defend- 
ent for $100,000. Despite the Heelan decision, 
the author maintains that sexual harassment 
cases are difficult to win because the victim 
must prove she was coerced, that she resisted, 
that her refusal had a negative impact on her 
job, and that no members of the opposite sex 
were coerced. 

Shank, Kathy. Sexual Harassment: In the 
Class room . . . On the Job. Sister Courage, 
May 1978, pages 8-9. 

This is a two-part article. "In the Classroom" 
reviews the case of a single mother who was 
approached by her professor. When she refused 
his sexual advances, he became verbally abu- 
sive; when she took a required course with that 
professor, she failed; when she applied to law 
scTiool. he supplied an unsolicited and unfavor- 
able recommendation. "On the Job" is an inter- 
view with four female factory workers who 
were harassed by a male supervisor and filed a 
grievance with the union. Though the union 
asked the supervisor to apologize, no other 
action was taken against him. The women 
found the procedure humiliating and frighten- 
ing, but hope their experience will encourage 
other women to file grievances. 

Skrocki, Merrill Rogers. Right Now: Sexual 
Pressure on the Job. McCalls, March 1978, 
page 43. 

This article reviews the services offered by 
the Alliance Against Sexual Coercion and the 
Working Women's Institute- 
counseling and advocacy. Both WWI and AASC 
recommend that women keep written docu- 
mentation of harassment in case they decide to 
file suit 

Sullivan, AUanna M. Women Say No \o Sexual 
Harassment. Coal Age, August 1979, pages 
74-81. 



The author examines the experiences of and 
the remedies available to women coal miners 
who are sexually harassed on the job. The 
material corroborates findings on women in 
other job categories, but especially in those 
viewed as nontraditional job categories: women 
face open hostility in the form of both verbal 
and physical abuse. Women find that neither 
the coal companies, the unions, nor their male 
coworkers offer support, and that victims are 
discouraged from filing formal complaints. 



Tillar, Darrell Lx)ng, Sexual Harassment in 
Employment: The Double Bind Fonnn, May 
1979. pages 4-5. 12. 

This article gives a general discussion of 
harassment, then examines legal issues. 

Tillar, Darrel Long. Sexual Harassment: New 
Rules to the Game. Fonan, July 1980". pages 
17-19. 

Tillar discusses two recent breakthroughs in 
^KTafeirofTe^llEl'harassnient-the-^^ rt- 
of Appeals ruling in the Miller v. Bank of 
America case that an employer is liable for the 
sexually harassing behavior of its supervisors; 
^and the EEOC Guidelines. She also suggests 
actions employers "might take to prevent 
harassment. 

White. Shelby. The Office Pass. /Irmss tlw 
Boani April 1977. pages 17-20. 

White takes the position that the real issue 
behind sexual harassment is power. While she 
acknowledges that most of the time it is men 
who hold the power to hire and fire, and there- 
fore are in a position to coerce women sexually, 
she concludes that the tables could be turned. 
She believes that a fixed definition of sexual 
harassment is inadvisable because what one 
woman may construe as a compliment, another 
might consider an advance. White reviews the 
Title VH case law to examine the remedies 
available to women and concludes that no firm 
precedents have yet been set. She notes that 
women attempting to collect unemployment 
compensation after quitting a job on the 
grounds of sexual harrassment are unlikely tx) 
be awarded compensation in most states. 

Legal Commentaries 

General Commentaries 

p'^aucher. Mary D.. and McCulloch. Kenneth J. 
Sexual Harassment in the Workplace— What 



Should the Employer Do? EEO Today, 
Spring 1978. 5(1) pages 38-46. 

This article provides advice to employers 
who seek to avoid cor})orate liability due to 
claims of sexual harassment. The authors note 
that current interpretation of Title VII action- 
ability is narrow in cjises of sexual har^issment. 
but cautio!! that it is only a matter of tinie 
before that interpretation broaden.^, jus it hjis in 
other areas covered by Title \\L They advise 
employers to dei»ign person nel policies and pro- 
cedures to protect themselves in this eventual- 
ity. The elements of such a preventi\ e program 
include: developing a clear policy and set of 
procedures and making them known to em- 
ployees; providing workable procedural mech- 
anisms; ensuring rapid warning to offending 
su|)ervisors; allowing complainants to renuun 
anonymous; and having a plan of action for 
dealing with offenders (i.e.. a warning for a 
fii-st offense, demotion or dismissal for a second 
offense). 



Ginsberg. Gilbert J., and Koreski. Jane Gallo- 
way. Sexual Advances by an Employee's 
Supervisor: A Sex Discrimination Violation 
of Title Vn? Employee Relations Laic Jour- 
mtL Summer 1977. 8(1). pages 83-93. 

This commentary examines the decisions in 
the Come. Miller. Banies. romkina. and Wil- 
liams cases and argues that sexual hanissment 
is actionable under Title VII when a supervi.spr 
is an upper level official and therefore part of 
the management hierarchy. The authors also 
argue that sexual hanissr^nt creates an artifi- 
cial barrier to employment and therefore poses 
a violation to employi^e rights. They contend* 
that while an employee should exhaust all in- 
house mechanisnis. these mechanisms must be 
known to the employees. They also contend that 
an employee need not be requii*<?d to prove the 
employer approved or condoned the behavior. 

Goldberg, Alan. Sexual Harjissment and Title 
VII: The Foundation for the Elimination of 
Sexual Cooperation as an Employment Con- 
dition. Michiyan Ijur Rerieu\ May 1978. 
76(6). pages 1007-1035. 

This ai-ticle provides an analysis of the state 
of the law. Beginning with a history of Title 
VII. Goldberg notes the 1972 amendment that 
extended Title VII coverage to Fedeial em- 
ployees and establishes that sex need be only 
one factor in a sex discrimination case. In his 
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exaixiinatioii of c;l^e law on .sexual harai>.sment 
Goldberj? defines u hat he .see.s a^ the three cen- 
tral lej?al qtii\slioiKs: whether .sexual hanii,s- 
nient Ls a basi> for a eharj^e of .sex di.scriniina 
tion, whether a plaintif** mu.st e.stablLsh that the 
beha\ior ib a reflectiun of employer i)ulie> or 
practice, and whether a .supervi.sor can be 
view ed jus an ajrent of the employer. 

(loodnian, Jill Laurie. WonienV Work. Sexual 
Demand.s on the Job. Tin ChU LUnrtns 
Ri vli it\ March/April 1978. 1(0), pa^^e.s 55-o8. 

Goodman examine.*; the uvo lheorie.s con- 
nected to the phra.se "condition of employment." 
She believes the courts have established that 
sex as a requirement of holdinir a job is a viola- 
lion of Title VII. However, the argument that 
an employee has a f i^ht to work in an environ- 
ment free from emotional and physical harm is 
not yet accepted for sexual harjussment cases, 
althuu^h there are anii^le precedenUs for tlii.s 
interpretation in racial discrimination litij^a 
tion. Gooihnan argues that .sexual harjus^mcnt 
IK a praduxit of a history ih;U hlLs lefrwomen"ln 
a position of economic inferiority and that .sex- 
ual coei cion is an Oiitj^row.th of the .social hi.s- 
tory and reinforces .sterc»ot> pes o^* women. She 
calLs fur women to or^ani/.e to make le^al and 
other remedies work. 



MacKinnon Catharine A. Su'iatl llanusstntNt 
of Working l{o///<//;/i 0;.s( ofSu'Dh'^crimi- 
mUmi. New Haven, Conn.; Yale University 
Pre.s.s, 1979. (312pajres). 

MacKinnon contend.s that. sexual hara.s.smcnt 
of women in the workplace i.s t>ex di.scriinina- 
tion in emplo> merit because it undermines 
womenV potential for .social etjiialitj in two 
interconnected w a.\ .s. b,\ u.sin^ her employment 
position to coerce her .sexually . w hile u.sinj^ her 
.sexual position to coerce her economicall> . The 
author advances a lejral theory allow \n\r the use 
of the Ecjual fVotection Clau.se of the 1 Ith 
Amendment an^ Title VII of the Civil Rij^hLs 
Act of 19()} t<) establi.sh ^ex di.scrimination in 
ca>es of sexual hani.s.sment. She offers two 
legal perspectives from w hich U) u.se these two 
statutes: sex differences and sex inetjualit.v. 
Under the differences approach, sexual harass- 
ment is sex di.scrimination because it differen- 
tially injures one gender group in employment. 
Under the inequalities approach, .sexual harass- 
ment is sex discrimination because it l> seen to 
disadvantage women ;is a group within a con 
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text in which women's sexuality and economic 
survival have been structured to women's det- 
riment. MacKinnon prefers the ineipialities 
perspective becauiie it*Mmplicitly centers upon 
the analysis that discrimination consists* in the 
systematic d isadv an tagement of .social group.s.** 
She focuses on the tw o arguments u.sed to disal- 
low .sexual hanissment a.s a violation of Title 
VII: that it is personal, an exp'^e.ssion of indi- 
V idual urge, and therefore not gender based, 
and that .sexual interaction between men and 
women is a biological reality and therefore 
natural and inevitable whenever men and 
women come together. She claims that both 
arguments serve to trivialize the experience of 
women. * , 

Nardino. Marie. Discrimination: Sex— Title 
VII— Cause of Action. Srion Hall Lmr Rerivtr 
1978.9(1). pages 108-129. 

Nardino focu.ses on the .significance of the 
Titmlxltis appellate court reversal and the logic 
of that Court i*" establishing sexual hara.ssmenj^ 
as actionable uridelFTrtle VTI. 



Rhodin, Nanc> K. Comment; Employment 
Discrimination— Sexual Harassment and Ti- 
tle Vli— Female P^mployecs' Claim Alleging 
Verbal and Physical Advances by a Male 
Supervisor Dismi,s.sed as Nonactionable— 
Conn V. Hdii.srh Lontb, luv, Xt ir Yorh' 
rtrsiiff Lair R(rlvn\ April 197(1, 51, pages 
148-1()5. 

The central argument in this commentary is 
that conduct that perpetuates sexual stercn;- 
t>pes in the workplace should be deemed an 
impermissible Condition of employment. Rhodin 
cites judicial precedent to support this conten- 
tion. In doii»g so. she raises the question of the 
interpretiition of the phnise '^condition of ei. 
plo.vment," which she tiikes to mean an envi- 
ronment harmful to employees. Rhotlin believes 
courtii must recognize that women have been 
treated as inferiors hi.storicalb and that any 
behaviors that evoke memories of past subor 
dination are grounds for Title VH action. She 
notes that employers are responsible for actions 
of supervisors, whether or not a company policy 
exists, and believes the tjuestion of whether or 
not benefit accrued to the company as a result 
of the di.scrimination is irrelevant. 

Se>mour, William C. Sexual Harassment. 
Finding a Cause of Action Under Title VII. 



Laboi- Law JoHniai March 1979/ pages 
. 139-15(). ' 

Seymour develops an aigument in favor of 
se:cual harassment being actionable under Title 
VII by* first establishing the incidence, as re- 
ported in two surveys. In the sefcond section of 
the article, he notes that not all states have 
antidiscrimination laws and plaintiffs may 
have to resort to "intentional tort" laws (assault 
an'd battery, intentional infliction of emotional 
distress). He then c.ompares the advantages of 
Title VII suiU^ with those of intentional tort 
remedies. In tort suits, plaintiffs can file only 
against individuals; there are no protections 
against employer retaliation, but the plaintiff 
can win punitive damages. Title VII provides 
only for damages due to injuries, but offers 
stringent protections against employer retalia- 
tions. In the third section of the article Seymour 
offers three essential elements of a prima facie 
case of seK discrimination: that the plaintiff be 
a member of a protected cfass. that she be qual- 
ified for the job or promotion, and that the 
employer continued to search for a candidate 
after. denying the plaintiff. In his conclusion 
Seymour offers guidelines for corporations to 
\ivoid liability, under Title VII: establish an 
unequfvocal policy against sexual harassment; 
conduct- reviews of supervisory personnel deci- 
sions; ^sUiblish whether the injured employee 
notified higher management: and take action 
when a 6CrtS>j:^laint is lodged. 

Weisel, ivt*rri. Title VII: Legal Protection 
Against Sexual Harassment. Washiugton 
^ Uiiv R( nci(\ 1977. 53, pages 123444. 

' Weisel examines the precept of Title VII— to 
remove artificial, arbitrary, and unnecessary 
barriers to employment "on the basis of ri[ce. 
.sex. religion and .national origin '—fn light of 
five court decisions on sexual harassment. She 
concludes that these decisions depart from the 
traditionally exparfsive definition of discrimi- 
nation. She examines the arguments used by 
the Courts to dismiss claims': that sexual ha- 
rassment IS not gender-btised. but due to per- 
•sonal urges; that supei visors cannot be treated 
hgents'of the employer: and that allowing 
sexual harju>sment to be actionable would open 
up a Tioodgate"of Jitigation. Citing precedents 
established in other types of discrimination 
cases. Weisel dismisses all these arguments, 
suggesting that the "floodgate'' theory is a 
cdmmon fear with any emerging law and not a 
valid •argiimenlagainst using Title VII in sex- 
ual ha.'-assment cases. 



Summary of Legal Case Law 

Cornelius, Susan, under the direction of Stew- 
art B. Oneglia, Director. Task. Force on Sex 
Discrimination. U.S. Department of Justice- 
"Review of Recent •Legal Cases on Sexual 
Harassment.'* unpublished manuscript. 
March mV 

The case law surrounding sexual harassment 
IS relatively new and' in some areas yet undeve- 
loped or unresolved. The first cases that were 
brought alleging that sexual harassment was a 
violation of Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 v/ere lost. See. Come and Dei^ane v. 
Bausch a),d Lpmk 390 F. Supp. 161 (D. Ariz. 
1975) vacated and remanded without opinion. 
562 F.2d 55 (9th Cir. 1977). Miller v. Bank of 
America^ 418 F. Supp. 233 (N.D. Cal. 1976): 
rev. 600 F. 2d 211 (9th Cir. 1979). Barnes v. 
Costle, 561 K2d 98S (1977) reversing and re- 
manding Barnes v. Train, 13 F.E.P. Cases 123 
(D.D.C. No. 1828-73. August 9. 1974). 

Only in the last few years have courts con- 
strued Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
to encompass sexual harassment as disparate 
treatment on the basis of sex when it operates 
as a term or condition of employment for a 
woman. Barnes v, Costle. Id. Williams v. Bell, 
587 F.2d 1240 (D.C. 1978). rever.sing and 
remanding Williamsw. Sa.r/x', 4 13 F. Supp. 654 
(D.D.C. 1976) on remand Williams v. Civiletti 
487 F. Supp. 1387 (D.D.C. 1980). Bundyw. Jack- 
son, D.C, Civil Action No. 77-1359 (D.C. Cir.. 
Jan, 12. 1981). Tomkins v. Pid)lic Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., 568 F.2d 1044 (3rd Cir. 1977) 
reversing and remanding 422 F. Supp. 553 
(D.N,J. 1976). Garber v. Saj-ori Biusiness Pro- 
ducts. Inc., 552 F.2d 1032 (4th Cir. 1977). 
rerersing and remanding 14 E.P.D. 7586 
(E.D.VA. C.A. No.: 75778-A. March 18, 1976). 

In Barnes the United States Court of Appeals 
rejected the conclusion of the District Court 
that appellant "was discriminated against, not 
because she was a woman, but because she 
refused to engage in a sexual affair with her 
supervisor.'' Barnes, supra at 990. In reversing 
the District Court the U.S. Court of Appeals 
* determined that "... But for her womanhood, 
from ought that appears, her participation in 
sexAial activity would never have been soli- 
cited. . . . (S)he became the target of her super- 
ior's sexual desires because she was a woman. 



'This represents the yiews of the author who is 
"solely responsible for its contents. 
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and was asked to bow to his demands as the 
pricefor holding her job — (N)o male employee 
was susceptible to such an approach from 
appellant's supervisor." Id In its opinion the 
Court reaffirmed "that the statutory embargo 
on sex discrimination in employment is not 
confined to differentials founded wholly upon 
an employee's gender. On the contrary, it is 
enough that gender is a factor contributing to 
the, discrimination in a substantial way/* Id 
See. also Sprogis v. United Airliues, Inc., 444 
F.2d 1194 (7th Cir.). cr/t denied 404 U.S. 991 
(1971). Also, Barnes, i^upra, (notes 57-66). 

It is clear that a relation.ship between the 
sexual harassment and the employment must 
be established to prove a Title VII case. The 
provision of Title VII that applies to the Fed- 
eral Government as an employer provides: 

personnel actions affecting employees ... in 
(Federal) O.xecutive agencies . . . shall be made 
free from any discrimination based on . . . sex. 
42U.S.C. 2000e-16. 

The Court in ^an/^^.s- construed this language, 
which differs from the nondiscrimination lan- 
guage applicable to private employers, to im- 
pose the same legal burden on both Federal 
and private employers. Barnes, nnpra at 988. 
The provision of Title VII which applies to pri- 
vate employers states that: 

(i)t shall be an unlawful employment practice 
for an employer: 

(1) to fail or refuse to hire or to discharge any 
individual with respect to his comi)ens;ition. 
terms, conditions, or privileges of employment, 
because of such individual's . . ..sex ... or (2) U) 
limit, segregate, or classify his employees or 
applicant for employment in any wa>' which 
would deprive or tend to deprive any individual 
of employment opportunities or otherwise ad- 
versely affect his status as an employee, because 
of such individual's ... sex . . .. 
42U.S.C.200()e2(a) 

Until theVecent U.S. Court of Appeals deci- 
sion in Bundy. no court had construed the 
phrase "terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment'' to extend to non-tangible injury to 
the victim. Courts, in finding a violation of Title 
VII. in cases which preceded Bjtndy, identified 
specific tangible losses or adverse personnel 
actions taken. In Barnes, the victim, after refus- 
ing a sexual relationship with her supervisor, 
was stripped of her job duties and subseiiuently 
her job abolished in retaliation. In WUIianis 
the victim was subjected to retaliation for refus- 
ing sexual advances. She received reprimands, 
wjis denied information necessary to perform 



her job and ultimately discharged. In Tomkinn 
after being subjected not only to sexual ad- 
vances by her supervisor but actual physical 
restraint, the victim immediately transferred 
out of her office into a lower position. Following 
her transfer she continued to be subjected to 
adverse actions including unsatisfactory work 
evaluations, disciplinary layoffs, and ultimately 
she was fired. In Garber, the victim, a secre- • 
tary. alleged she was denied a promised raise 
and subsequently fired for refusing to engage 
in a sexual relationship with her immediate 
supervisor. 

In each of these cases a tangible employment 
loss was associated with the refusal of the 
female employee to engage in asexual relation- 
ship with a male supervisor. In a pro-Bundtj 
case. Heelan v. Johns-Manrille Corp., 451 F. 
Supp. 1382 (1978) the court held that frequent 
sexual advances of a supervisor do not form the 
basis of a Title VII violation. It was the termi- 
nation of plaintiffs employment that established 
a Title VII violation thereby making th.e acce|> 
tance of the supervisors sexual advances a 
condition of continued employment. Id at pg. 
1389 (Note #5). 

In light of these cases, the very recent linndij 
case is a landmark decision in sexual harass- 
ment cases though Biindij is clearly based in 
part on Title VII case law. The U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Bnndij reversed the District Court 
which had included in its opinion an express 
finding that "the making of imppjper sexual 
advances to female employees (wjis) standard 
operating procedure, a fact of life, a normal 
condition of employment" and does not violate 
Title VII ''with respect to . . . terms, conditions, 
or privileges of employment'' The issue pre- 
sented in Bundif w<is whether the nature of the 
sexual harassment alleged amounted to a term 
or condition of employment The Court held 
that to prove a case of sexu<U harassment under 
Title VII it is not necessary to establish a spe- 
cific denial or loss of a tangible employment 
benefit. The Court analogized to other "work 
environment" cases and re<isoned that "condi- 
tions of employment" include the "psychologi- 
cal and emotional work environment" Id, at Vi. 

What is interesting about Ihindti is that the 
facts suppurt plaintiffs allegations that several 
supervisors in her agency illegally acted to 
block or delay a promotion to which she uas 
entitled. Though the evidence suggests the 
Court could have ruled for Bundif based on 
these facts, it extended the Banns hoUlinj^ to 
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circumstances where no tangible employment 
benefit is lost. 

Perhaps the mjijor issue in ciLses alleging 
sexual harassment as a violation of Title VII 
has been the question of the liability of the 
employer for the conduct of the supervisor and 
the coworkers. The key to this question may be 
the distinction between the retaliatory, adverse 
personnel action and the sexual harassment 
itself. Where the super\'isor is authorized to 
fire an employee o: take or recommend other 
adverse personnel action, and does so for an 
improper motive, the act is within the scope of 
the supervisor's employment and should be 
attributed to the employer. The unsolicited 
sexual advances themselves, however, have 
been, in some cases, considered a frolic of the 
supervisor for which the employer is not liable.- 

Cases have turned on whether requiring em- 
ployees to submit to sexual harassment was a 
policy of the employer (Come v. Bansch ami 
Lomb, Inc., 390 F. Supp. 161 (D Ariz. 1975), 
vacated and remanded irithont opinion, 562 F. 
2nd 55 (9th Cir.. 1977); or whether the employer 
acquiesced in the conduct {Garber v. Saxon 
Biu^ifiess Products. 552 F. 2d 1032 (4th Cir., 
1977) reversing and remanding 14 E.P.D. 7586 
(E.D.Va. C. A. No. 75778-A, March 18, 1976); on 
whether the employer knew or should have 
known of t^e conduct {Tomki)is. supra): EEOC 
V. Mnr})hy Motor Freight Lines, Inc.. 488 F. 
Supp. 381 (D.C. Minn. 1980); and on whether 
the employer had a policy against such conduct 
' and a remedial process which plaintiff ftiled to 
pursue (M?7ferv. Bank of America. 418 F. Supp 
. 233 (N.D.Cal, 1976), reversed and remanded. 
600F.2d211(9th Cir., 1979). 

In one of the most recently decided cases, 
however, the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
reversing Miller, supra, did apply the principle 
of respondeat superior, where the adverse per- 
^ sonnel action was with in the scope of the super- 
ior's employment: 



includes a time limit (180 days) on filing the 
complaint with the EEOC and on notice by the 
EEOC to the res|)ondent (10 days), and that the 
employer could avoid litigation by informal 
conciliation after receiving notice of the com- 
plaint. 

The recently promulgated Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) guide- 
lines impose strict liability upon employers for 
the acts of their agents or supervisors regard- 
less of the knowledge of the employer. Section 
1604.11(c). 

With respect to coworkers or "others** over 
which the employer may exercise some degree 
of control, the guidelines impose a less strict 
standard of liability which is limited to cir- 
cumstances "where the employer, its agents or 
supervisory employees know or should have 
known of the conduct." Sections 1604.11(d) and 
(e). In the only case dealing in detail with the 
issue, a woman engineer at Western Electric 
was subjected to sexual harassment by co- 
workers. The court held "top-to-bottom" sex 
discrimination existed at Western Electric. 
Kyriazi v. Western Electric, UGl F. Sup}) 89i 
(D.C.N J., 1978). The district couH found the 
coworko-s liable for conspiracy to deprive pla in- 
tiff of her civil rights under hZ U.S.C. 1985 (3). 
but this part of the decision was vacated ba.sed 
on a recently decided Supreme CouH decision. 
Kyriazi v, Westeni Electric, 473 F. Supp. 786 
{D.C.N.J., 1979): Great American Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan v. Novotny, 442 U.S. 366 ( 1979). 

Though the EEOC guidelines are afforded 
some weight by the courts and in fact have 
been relied on in part in Bundy, they do not 
overrule inconsistent case law nor are they 
necessarily binding on any court. 

It is plausible that a reading of the new 
EEOC guidelines might lead to this conclusion, 
but the Court in Bundy did not rely on the 
EEOC's guidelines in extending Bundy (a 
literal reading of the EEOC guidelines sug- 
gests that denial of a tangible employment 
benefit is not necessary to prove a Title VII 
violation, that an employer s actions or that of 
its agent, which results in a discriminatory 
work environment, is sufficient.) The Bundy 
Court looked to numerous cases that found 
Title VII violations where employers "created 
or condoned a substantially discrfminatory 
environment, regardless of whether . . . any 
tangible job benefits (were lost) as a result of 
the discrimination," Bundy. at 13-17. The Court 
concluded that if Barnes was not extended, an 
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We conclude that res|x)ndeat superior does 
apply here, where the action complained of was 
that of a supervisor, authorized to hire, fire, 
discipline or promote, or at least to participate 
in or recommend such actions, even though 
what the supervisor is said to have done violates 
company policy. 

Miller v. Bank of America. 600 F.2d 211, 213 
(9th Cir., 1979). 

The court also held that the plaintiff v;as not 
required to exhaust remedies available through 
the company before filing a Title VII com- 
plaint It pointed out that the Federal law 
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employer could sexually harass an employee 
with impunity by .stopping just short of any job 
action. 

A final issue addressed in liundy is the 
burden of proof standard which should be ap- 
plied in sexual harassment cases under Title 
VIL The Court of Appeals incorporated the 
requirements as set out in a Title VII case modi- 
fied for liundy, McDonnell DoikjIu-^ Corp, v. 
Green: 411 L\S, 7^L\ m Sor> (U)7^il The 
McDonnell formula was adjusted to Bnndi/s 
claim as follows: 

To establish a prima facie case of illegal denial 
of promotion in retaliation against the plain- 
tiffs refusal of sexual advances by her suiKir- 
visors, the plaintiff must show (1) that she was a^ 
victim of a pattern or practice of sexual harass-S 
nient attributable to her employer (Bundy has. 
of course, already shown this): and (2) that she 
applied for and was denied a promotion for 
which she was technically eligible and of \v hich 
she had a reasonable expectation. If the prima 
facie c<ise is made out. the employer then must 
bear the burden of showing, by clear and con- 
vincing evidence, that he had legitimate non- 
discriminatory reasons for denying the claim- 
ant the promotion. As in McDonnvlL if the 
employer successfully rebuts the prima facie 
case, the claimant should still have the opi)or- 
tunity to prove that the employers purported 
reasons were mere pretexts. 

Case law in the area of sexual harassment is 
still developing. At this point it is firmly estab- 
lished that Title VII covers sexual harassment 
as a form of sex discrimination when made a 
condition of employment, though what consti- 
tutes a condition or ternii of employment is still 
being construed. Employer liability for dis- 
criminator}' acts of its supervisors is generally 
established, though there is almost no case law 
on cov/orker harassment, and nono on "others." 
To date, no court has held a supervisor or 
coworker individually liable for sexual harass- 
ment. In Kyriiizl supra where coworker ha- 
rassment'was part of the initial complaint, the 
ejnployer was held liable because they knew of 
their employee's activities. See also EEOC v. 
Murphy Motor Freight Lines, Im\, 488 F. Supp. 
381 (D.C. Minn,, 1980) (race discrimination 
under Title VII). 

Miscellaneous Reports 

City of Albuquerque, Human Rights Depart- 
ment, Overview of Sexual Harassment in 
Employment: Preliminary Report (prepared 
by Frank Miranda and Joyce Rodarte). 



Albuquerque (Plaza del Sol Building. Suite 
703. 6.00 Second Street, N.W.): City of Albu- 
querque Human Rights Department, August 
1979. (32 pages plus attachments) 

This overview of sexual harassment contains 
a general discussion of the topic; summaries of 
research studies, complaints filed with state 
and local human rights agencies, and F'ederal 
court cases; lists and descriptions of local, state, 
and national agencies that address sexual ha- 
rassment issuer; descriptions of city, state, and 
Federal laws related to harassment; a discus- 
sion of actions individuals, organizations, and 
employers might take to address the problem: 
and a bibliography. Included as attachments 
are copies or articles about the topic, agency 
and court decisions, and testimony of victims of 
harassment. 

Michigan Department of Labor, Office of 
Women and Woi'k, Sexual Harassment in the 
Workplace: A Repod to the Public (prepared 
for Michigan Task Force on Sexual Harass- 
ment in the Workplace). Lansing (Box 30015, 

' ;309 N. Wcishington): Michigan Department 
of Labor, Office of Women and Work, Novem- 
ber 1979. (38 pages) 

This report was prepared to help citizens and 
members of the Michigan legislature evaluate 
proix)sed state legislation on sexual harassment 
Included are an analysisof the legislation, with 
recommendations for supi)ort/nonsupport and 
needed amendments, and 2 summary of ha- 
rassment incidents described 'n testimony at 
public hearings on the topic. Als.) discussed are 
activities organizations might undertake to try 
to eliminate harassment. 

University of Michigan/Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Program on Women and Work. Sexual 
Harassment in the Workplace (Report of a 
conference sponsored by the Michigan Task 
Force on Sexual Harassment ip the Work- 
place and the Program on Women and Work, 
October 27, 1979, Detroit; prepared by 
Patricia Stover and Yvonne Gillies). Ann 
Arbor (108 Museums Annex); Program on 
Women and Work, Undated. (69 pages) 

The conference that is described in this doc- 
ument was designed to develop policy measures 
and strategies for a variety of groups, practical 
measures for responding to sexual harassment, 
and educational materials on the subject; it also 
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was intended to encourage the use of grievance 
procedures for dealing with harassment. ^he 
report summarizes the major addresses and 
workshops and presents conference resolutions. 
Also included are conference handouts on union 
grievance** procedures, personal strategies, and 
management procedures and practices. 

Till. Frank J. Sexual Haraa^^niad: A Riport ou 
the Sexual Harassment of Students, Washing- 
ton. D.C. (1832 M Street. N.W.. Room No. 
821): U.S. Department of Education. Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Women's Educa- 
tional Programs. August 1980. (Part I. 51 
pages: Part Ih 35 pages) 

The purpose of this report was to "convince 
policy makers that the sexual harassment of 
studenti> is not only illegal (under Title IX of 
the Education Amendments, of 1972) but a^ 
problem serious enough to compel Federal in- 
volvement.'' During the academic year 1979-80, 
the Council requested descriptive anecdotes 
from student victims of sexual harassment. 
The report uses the anecdotes to look at what 
constitutes sexual harassment and how victims 
deal with it. The illegality of sexual harass- 
, mentunderTitle IX, other legal options for vic- 
tims, and liability issues are discussed at length. 
Also included is a description of what institu- 
tions are doing about harassment. 

Booklets And Guides 

Alliance Against Sexual Coercion. Fighting 
Sexual Harassment: An Advoeaey Handbook. 
Cambridge, Mass. (P.O. Box 1): AASC, 1979. 
(76 pages) 

This booklet is intended to help people who 
work in the social service field recognize and 
deal with situations of sexual harassment. After 
a general discussion of harassment, the booklet 
suggests ways to increase awareness of ha- 
rassment as a social issue and to publicize the 
availability of services, discusses counseling of 
victims, and describes legal options. 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. Sexual Harassment— 
On the Job Sexual Harassment: What the 
Union Cav Do, Washington, D.C. (1625 L 
Street, N.W.): AFSCME, Undated. (88 pages) 

Designed to help AFSCME workers and 
local unions in dealing with sexual harassment 
on the job, this booklet briefly discusses the 



nature and effects of harassment and then de- 
scribes^ what the union should and can do to 
help. Presented in the Appendix are several 
laws and orders concerning harassment and a 
discussion of recent court cases. Also provided 
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This booklet was designed to aid employers 
in their efiorts to adopt policy statements and 
design training programs for personnel who 
assist victims of sexual harassment. 
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